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_ The President General’s Message 


NEW YEAR of National Society work has now be- 

gun. The records of the past year have been prac- 
tically completed, and it is time now to begin thinking of 
the next year’s activities. 

Proud though I am of the splendid reports for this 
year, I trust that next year’s reports will be even better. 
That should always be our primary goal—not to rest con- 
tent on past laurels but to use them as stepping stones for 
even greater progress. 

The interest manifested by Chapters in all parts of the 
country in our Honor Roll was truly wonderful, far be- 
yond our dreams and expectations. All who participated 
or aided in any way have my heartfelt gratitude and 
thanks. It is the work of each and every one that adds 
up to make our grand totals. 

Next year we will retain practically the same twelve 
requirements for the Honor roll, though some wordings 
may be slightly changed. So now is the time to begin 
planning and working for 1955 attainment on our Gold Honor Roll, Silver Honor Roll 
or Honorable Mention Roll. 

The twelve points summarize a pattern of noble service for our members and Chapters. 
If all our Chapters could make the grade on all the points, what a remarkable record 
we could write for our Society’s great annals. 

Continental Congress should bring to all of us renewed interest, more information 
and greater inspiration to carry forward our programs of historical appreciation, 
patriotic effort and educational training, in keeping with the original ideals of our 
Founders and in line with our goal of preserving our Constitution and Constitutional 
Republic. 

Soon the Chapter Program Chairmen will begin drafting subjects for next year’s pro- 
grams at their Chapter meetings. I urge you to stress D. A. R. aims, objectives and 
projects. That should be the chief purpose of our meetings and programs. 

During the past several months I have carefully studied the year books of several 
hundred Chapters from all parts of the country. It is astounding to learn how many 
Chapter programs were far afield from our D. A. R. work. They were in many cases 
interesting without being informative. 

Good programs are most essential, for if the programs are interesting, more mem- 
bers will attend the Chapter meetings. The more members that attend the meetings, 
the more can be accomplished for our Chapter and National Society. If members do 
not attend meetings, they can not expect to know so much about our projects and 
programs; if they are not well informed,’they can not possibly be so interested; if 
they are not so interested, they can not be so active in D. A. R. work as we would like 
for them to be. 

Last year our National Program Committee suggested as the year’s theme, “Per- 
petuate the Spirit of America.” This was a splendid theme, emphasizing particularly 
our first objective as stated in our National By-laws: “to perpetuate the memory and 
spirit of those who achieved American independence.” 

During this next year the National Chairman of our Program Committee will 
recommend a theme from another objective of our National Society—to “maintain 
and extend the institutions of American Freedom” and “to foster true patriotism and 
love of country,” as well as “to aid in securing for mankind all the blessings of liberty.” 

This is the HEART of our patriotic service, cherished and followed through the 
years of our National Society’s work. Try to emp! asize it as much as possible at every 


Chapter meeting during the ensuing year. Thus you will be helping our Society and 


our Country. 
President General, N.S. D. A. R. 
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MISS MARY DESHA 
of Kentucky 


One of the Four Founders of the National Society 


She was also the Sponsor of the Lexington Chapter as organized October 10th, 1891. 
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W. S. Maugham, English writer, once wrote: 
“If a Nation values anything more than freedom, 
it will lose its freedom; and if it is comfort or 
pleasure or money that it values more, it will lose 
that, too.” 


HESE words have an ominous ring 

today when our world—once again— 
is threatened by sinister and aggressive 
forces. They were written in the black 
summer of 1940, just after Mr. Maugham 
had witnessed the fall of France before 
the German conqueror. 

At that time many people were trying 
to explain the disaster solely in terms of 
military power. But it seemed to 
Maugham that there was a more impor- 
tant factor—the element of moral values. 

Maugham sought not only to explain 
the French catastrophe but to warn Eng- 
land and America when he wrote: “The 
errors, the defects of temperament and 
character which have caused the defeat of 
France are not peculiarly and essentially 
French; they are human, and we and you 
are in our different ways liable to them.” 

Today, as then, we must guard against 
lack of unity—people standing not hand- 
in-hand, but hands-in-pocket, men’s eyes 
not to the front, but to each side, in fear 
that their neighbors might exploit them. 
These are the conditions that invite dis- 
aster today, just as they brought it to 
France in 1940. For the core of a crisis 
is made not overnight in war, but in the 
selfish squabbles of peace; it is from a 
moral failure that material failure grows. 

Maugham’s words might have been writ- 
ten this morning or a hundred years ago— 
testimony to the hard and lasting truth 
they contain. And his conclusion is no 
less valid. A nation, he said, can hope to 
keep its freedom only if its people possess 
certain qualities. They are the familiar 
ones of honesty, courage, loyalty and— 
greatest of all—that special kind of self- 
sacrifice which goes with old-fashioned 
patriotism. 

One hundred sixty-five years ago, Ed- 
ward Gibbon the historian, in his “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 


Freedom o 


f a Nation 


By JupGE OLIN CULBERSON 


Chairman of Texas Railroad Commission 


Gata. 


gave five reasons as his opinion for the 
fall of that great empire after 425 years of 
existence. He listed— 

First: Divorce—Five and six times mar- 
ried. 

Second: Taxation—Excessive taxes that 
destroyed the initiative and will of the 
people to work. 

Third: Armament—Excessive armament 
that broke the backs of the people, to 
support. 

Fourth: Pleasure—A nation completely 
devoted to pleasure. 

Fifth: Decline of Religion—They turned 
their backs on God. 

We must re-dig the wells of morality 
and character bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers, if we are to recover the spirit- 
ual heritage which is the keystone of our 
nation. 

When the founding fathers of our na- 
tion sought to find those rights, those bases 
upon which the sacredness of human per- 
sonality and the liberty of our citizenship 
might be safeguarded from tyranny and 
wrong and abuse, they had before them 
the long histories of the governments of 
the world. They had before them many 
documents regarding the foundation upon 
which might be built the rights of man. 
They turned to Spain, and found that there 
the rights of man were based in a mon- 
archy. Our founding fathers thought if 
the monarchy could grant rights to men, 
that same monarchy could take them away. 

They turned next to England and found 
in England the rights of men were founded 
in a parliament. Our fathers thought if 
a parliament could grant liberties to men, 
that same parliament could take them 
away. Our founding fathers then turned 
to France, where the rights and liberties 
of men were founded in the will of the 
majority. But again our nation’s leaders 
thought, if a majority could grant rights 
and liberties to a people, then that same 
majority could oppress a minority. 

Our founding fathers at last turned to- 
ward Heaven, and they found, in the 
character and in the being of the Almighty 
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_ God, that foundation and that basis for the 

rights and the liberties of humanity upon 
which this government has been built, and 
which has characterized her growth and 
_ history ever since. 
And I am of the persuasion that no 
sacrifice is in vain that shall insure to 
posterity the continued existence of a 
government of the people by the people, 
_and for the people, that shall not perish 
from the earth. 

In the rush, the hurry, and the competi- 
_ tion for material gain that is now so pro- 
Ss in American life, I greatly fear 
the “individual citizen” is losing all sense 
_ of proportion and avoiding his responsibil- 
ities of taking a part in the conduct of 
his Governmental affairs. 
Under our form of Government, it is 
necessary that each individual 
actively concern himself in the preserva- 
__ tion of the fundamentals of our representa- 
_ tive form of Government. If democracy is 
to survive, this action on the part of the 
individual, is absolutely mandatory. 
Nothing in this world will ever destroy 
_ democracy so long as the people them- 
selves will remain interested in and do 


in any other hands but their Seer 
can save it. The founding fathers of this 
country very deliberately framed their 
Government with the view of remaining 
the masters of it, and not of being mastered 
by it, and I am firmly of the opinion that 
they are not yet willing to abdicate that 
high responsibility. 

If we will but renew our faith in the 
_ fundamental principles on which this great 
democracy of ours was founded, and if we 
will but insist upon the preservation of 


to our present state of power, we will pass 
on to posterity, this, the finest form of 
— Government under which man has ever 
If we neglect to maintain those 
principles and trade them off for material- 
ism—a mess of pottage—there is no hope 
for its survival because the deterioration of 
any Government always begins through 
and by the decay of its principles. 

Bernard Shaw once said that democracy 
is a device by which people are governed 
no better than they deserve. How true, 
- though cynical, that statement is; for the 
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people and their leaders, who are not fully 
responsible to the institution of Govern- 
ment at its best, create for themselves the 
danger of being governed at its indifferent 
level or at its worst. 

Public confidence in the integrity of 
Government, is indispensable. But it must 
not end «there, because in the American 
system, the people are the Government, 
and to have confidence in Government, 
they must justify the same kind of confi- 
dence in themselves they expect in their 
public servants, high and low. 

An editorial by R. O. Zellerman ap- 
peared in an Austin newspaper which ex- 
pressed the following views: “How long 
will the American people continue to 
evade or ignore the fact that under our 
system, the people are the Government; 
that they, individually and collectively, 
are charged with responsibility to it as 
their own creation; that their elected of- 
ficials are their representatives and instru- 
mentalities, and possess in themselves no 
power as Government or power of self- 
sufficiency, or right of unaccountability. 

“Why must it take so long for us to 
realize that the kind of public servants 
we have reflect the kind of people we are.” 

The editorial went on to say “As a 
people, we have given premium value to 
the utterances of axegrinders, political 
dope peddlers, and not a few demagogues, 
all of whom have thrived and succeeded 
in changing the face of the American scene 
in the proportion in which they have re- 
ceived followings. 

“America and its best traditions are de- 
serving of better political standards than 
they are demanding. Their own failure is 
the reason they are not getting it from 
either political party. 

“Party politics, in its worst form, will 
not improve unless and until the individual 
political honesty of the American people 
as a whole improves. It is the people that 
make these tactics pay dividends to politi- 
cal charlatans. 

“When the people demand a better, 
more politically honest performance of 
those seeking office, they will get it.” 

If faith in certain eternal concepts is 
the motivating force that has made us the 
mighty nation that we are, then the ques- 
tion is asked is it not imperative also that 
we dispel the ignorance and complacency 
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with which we regard those principles, and 
seek a great revival of the faith of our 
fathers in the heart and mind of every 
citizen? The love of liberty was not born 
in an automobile, lullabied with radio, 
nourished with quick-frozen foods, raised 
in central-heated houses, clothed in syn- 
thetic fabrics, entertained by movies or 
educated in palatial structures of granite 
and marble! It was born in a dungeon— 
in the fetters of tyranny. The time-worn 
cycle has been: From fetters to faith; 
from faith to freedom; from freedom to 
folly; from folly to fear; then from fear 
back to fetters once more. We in 20th- 
century America are now about midway 
in the process. Let it not be written of us 
that having eyes, we saw not, and having 
ears, we heard not, the plainly written 
warnings of the past! 

The smartly tailored exterior of the 
American business and professional man 
too often conceals the swaddling clothes 
of political immaturity. It is high time we 
all discarded the Mellins’ Food of political 
Pabulum served us in predigested form by 
commentators, columnists and politicians, 
and begin more serious-personal-thinking 
on our own account. After all, is not the 
object of education to help us to see cur- 
rent events for ourselves in proper histori- 
cal perspective? To test on our own ac- 
count every new proposal of Government 
in the light of the vast social experience of 
the past? The priorities of personal 
pleasure and profit have made sad and 
dangerous inroads in these latter years on 
the production of the vigorous-individual- 
political thinking which characterized the 
earlier days of the American Republic. . 
Attempts to allocate to others the most 
vital national defense material of all— 
a deep sense of “Personal” responsibility 
for our own country’s welfare—may doom 
us to disaster; For—the willing acceptance 
of the obligations of citizenship—is the 
Keystone of Liberty. 

The individual who cherishes the in- 
tangible yet very real blessings of politi- 
cal, intellectual, and religious liberty must 
assume a very large portion of the re- 
sponsibility for his own economic well- 
being. If he is unwilling to do so and 
places that burden on the shoulders of 
Government, he will soon find that he has 
reared a Frankenstein Monster whose ap- 


petite for power is literally insatiable, and 
which sooner or later will devour all his 
other freedoms in the process of making 
effective its ever-expanding economic con- 
trols. 

A nation’s strength is not to be found 
in its treasury statements. It lies, instead, 
in the national character of its people, in 
their willingness to sacrifice leisure, com- 
fort, and a share of their talents for the 
welfare of the nation, of which they are 
a part. 


Self-government is not a luxury on 
which men may grow fat and indulgent. 
Rather it is an instrument by which men 
can—if they have the wisdom—safeguard 
their individual freedom and employ that 
freedom in the pursuit of happiness and 
fair reward for their ingenuity, labor and 
intellect. Because self-government is an 
instrument which demands unceasingly the 
services, the energies, the participation of 
those who benefit by it, self-government is 
weighted as heavily with obligations as it 
is with privilege. 

Our democracy is much like a tall stand 
of timber. We cannot cut from it more 
than we plant in it, without endangering 
its survival. And forests—like gardens— 
cannot be bought. They must be cultivated 
by toil and nourished by the sweat of those 
who would keep them. 


At a time when peoples throughout the 
world are being courted by an aggressive 
statism that would have them abdicate 
their personal share in government, and 
entrust their welfare to rule by a clique, 
the American people must put their faith 
in not less but more—personal responsibil- 
ity in the affairs of their community and 
nation. 


When Jesus Christ came to this earth to 
establish the dignity of man—He gave to 
him certain duties and _ responsibilities 
which it is absolutely mandatory that he 
perform if he is to retain his exalted 
status in the world. Not the least of these 
duties was that he should perform a “per- 
sonal” share of work and interest in those 
things that promote morality in his com- 
munity. I greatly fear that in the complex, 
materialistic age in which we now live, 
too many are forgetting and neglecting to 
give a proper meed of service to the main- 
tenance of the Church as a direct influence 
in our country. In our automobile age, 
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the church has suffered greatly for the lack 
of “personal” interest on the part of too 
many of us. No longer is the church the 
civic and social center of the community. 

Today it must compete with scores of di- 

versions within easy range of our driving. 
I recently read of a small congregation 
_ that during the depression, when the church 
_ was hard-pressed to make its mortgage 
payments and too poor to keep a janitor, 
each member of the vestry devoted one 
Saturday each month to cleaning and 
scrubbing the building for the Sunday 
services. Because the church required 
- sacrifice, those who loved it best worked 
the hardest, and loved it all the more. 
Today, that church is fully paid for, 
_ the mortgage has been burned and a jani- 
tor is paid to keep it clean. The congrega- 
- tion contributes far more liberally than 
it did before because it can now afford to. 
But the devotion of its members has faded 
with the waning of their obligations. Two 
dollars in the Sunday offering has replaced 
those devoted Saturday afternoons. And 
another of the compelling obligations 
_ which produces a sense of responsibility 
in that community, is gone. So with the 
_ indifferent performance of citizenship ob- 
ligations and duties. 
In the present world struggle between 
the ideologies of totalitarianism and de- 
mocracy, a government such as ours can- 
not be defeated in the struggle; it can only 
lose by default. 

It can only lose if our people decay, 
through indifference and neglect of their 
personal responsibilities for its security 
and growth. 

Our danger lies not so much in a fifth 
— whose erimity is avowed. It lies 
in a first column of well-meaning Ameri- 
ean citizens. A first column of uncon- 
scionable men who are 100 percent 
_ Americans in their daily protestations of 
Americanism and ten percent citizens in 
their daily routine of neglect. 
It is later than we think. The time has 
come to face the stark reality of our in- 
_ difference—with a clear and steady vision. 

When, after Dunkerque, Churchill prom- 
ised the British blood, sweat and tears, 

they did not flinch. They asked what 


South West, Washington, D. C. 


D. A. R. members are invited on Friday evenings, April 16 and 23, at 5 o’clock, 
to attend Marine Corps dress parades at Marine Headquarters, 8th & H Streets, 
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greater sacrifices they might offer him. 
They did not care how hard the road 
might be, just so it led them from the 
abyss. 

So it must be with you—and me—with 
all the people of this land who at this hour 
can dare to call themselves free. Lulled 
by the sweets of life and all the good 
things of earth—God’s bounty, which we 
so mistakenly have come to consider im- 
perishably ours, we democratic peoples 
have lapsed into a drugged complacency. 
Material prosperity has become our sole 
objective. To many, God has become no 
more than a myth, to others a decorous 
Name to which one offers lip service, in 
suitable attire, on Sundays. 

From such a state of torpor the only 
possible awakening is through pain and 
sacrifice. No longer must we reject our 
neighbors’ suffering, no longer can we 
cant hypocritically of the brotherhood of 
man in a world of exploitation and greed. 
We must practice the Christian ethics, not 
merely preach it; we must accept respon- 
sibility, mobilize for human needs, and we 
must forge this new and better era from 
the substance of our souls. 

If we will but do this, there is not the 
slightest doubt about a renaissance of 
peace throughout the world. Courage will 
be needed—yes—yet courage not 
enough. Faith and charity stand linked 
indissolubly with hope—a strong trinity 
which through the ages, has spanned the 
darkest sky, ever beckoning mankind to- 
ward a higher destiny. 

If each and every one of us meets the 
situation with a staunch and living faith, a 
steadfast charity which disregards self, 
which suffers gladly, accepts the obliga- 
tions and burdens of citizenship without 
murmuring, gives service without stint, 
then nothing shall ever take from us our 
form of government, and our way of life, 
nor shall the rushing tides of any future 
wave flood over us to quench the torch of 
liberty. 

Address delivered before Thankful Hub- 
bard Chapter, D. A. R., by Judge Olin 
Culberson, Chairman of Texas Railroad 
Commission. 
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N a sincere effort to learn more of the 

fine organization of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, I 
have secured nearly all of the issues of 
the D, A. R. MaGazine of the Society for 
the year. The contents and treatment 
thereof was a pleasant surprise. It is 
unique in that such truly one hundred per 
cent Americanism magazines are rare in- 
deed these days. 

In the issue of November, your Presi- 
dent General, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway’s 
reply to Mrs. Roosevelt sets forth in a 
wonderful manner just what your organi- 
zation stands for and unfolds your many, 
many outstanding accomplishments. You 
are to be congratulated. For the safety and 
preservation of our Republic more such 
organizations would be a blessing indeed. 

Let us be reminded of these words of 
admonishment spoken by the father of 
our country in his Farewell Address: 

“Real patriots who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favored are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious, while its tools 
and dupes usurp the applause and confi- 
dence of the people to surrender their 
interests.” 

It thrilled me to read of the prompt 
and successful action taken by the D. A. R. 
when on April 10, 1952, at the United 
States Navy Yard, Norfolk, Virginia, Ad- 
miral McCormick opened Headquarters for 
the new Supreme Command, Atlantic 


(NATO), the Stars and Stripes was hauled * 


down from the staff at United States Atlan- 
tic Fleet Headquarters and a flag of blue 
and gold, the emblem of the new command 
was “broken out.” Need more be said? 
Far too many men who have been close 
assistants and advisers of our elected of- 
ficials and executive appointees have had 
little regard for the three things that have 
made our nation great. Namely, belief in 
God, constitutional government, and a free 
enterprise system. Because the Daughters 
know and believe in these three great 
truths it logically follows that your organi- 
zation is and will continue to be opposed 
and ridiculed. Powerful forces of evil 
are hard at work in this land today against 


our beloved Republic, the United States of 
America. 

Because our Republic was grounded on 
belief in God and our government is a 
constitutional one, those seeking to destroy 
us know where to attack. All efforts to de- 
stroy America have failed, but today we 
meet our greatest Challenge by direction 
and indirection from Russia. 

Do you believe the Russians and their 
agents are spying and engaging in espio- 
nage right here in America today—even in 
Hope, Arkansas? Bradenton, Florida has 
a population of 13,604. Here is what the 
editor of the Hope Star has to say about 
spying in Bradenton, Florida, U. S. A. 

“TRAITORS IN EVERY LAND—IN. 
CLUDING OUR OWN AMERICA 

“How can the spy threat be brought 
home to America? 

“Now, I know. 

“Last Tuesday, November 3, I attended 
the Bradenton (Fla.) Kiwanis Club meet- 
ing as a guest. There was special interest 
in this particular luncheon because a re- 
cently-returned prisoner of war would talk 
about conditions in the enemy stockade in 
Korea. 

“The POW was Lt. George Shedd, son 
of Major General William E. Shedd, re- 
tired, and Mrs. Shedd, who live near 
Bradenton. This is what he told the home 
folks, as I quote from memory: 

“All during my imprisonment I took 
every precaution to keep the enemy from 
learning that I was the son of a high- 
ranking American officer. I was afraid if 
they learned my secret they would stop at 
nothing to break me down and make me 
sign something that would hurt my family 
and my country. 

‘My secret was kept through my long 
imprisonment—until last spring. But one 
day I was called up before the enemy 
officers. They said they had something to 
tell me. 

‘They told me my father’s full name, 
and his entire Army record; they said I 
had a brother in the hardware business, 
and they gave me his dollar sales last year; 
in fact, they knew the most intimate details 
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about our family here in Florida. 

‘They told my mother’s full name. and 
all about her family in Alabama. 

‘And when they were through I knew, 
as any of you would have known, that they 
had private sources of information right 
here in Bradenton, Florida, and Mobile, 
Alabama.’ 

“It was an electric climax, believe me. 
It’s one thing to talk about spy business in 
newspaper headlines—but you don’t truly 
understand it until you learn that there 
are actually people in your own home 
town feeding specific information into a 
network of spies that reaches halfway 
around the globe—until an _ envelope 
finally is handed over to the enemy com- 
mand in Asia. 

“Panmunjom is a distant word. But Lt. 
George Shedd brought it real close and 
menacing.” 

That information is astounding! It’s 
startling! Have you ever read or heard 
anything like it? 

Let me please remind you that in the 
United States of America you, the people, 
are sovereign. It is our belief, as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution, that “All men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights” not abolishable by our 
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government. However, many other nations 
regard human rights as a gift of the state, 
not God, which may be withdrawn at any 
time. If you, the people individually and 
as an organization, do not arise to the 
challenge and as Churchill once expressed 
“by blood, toil, sweat and tears” work 
and fight to safeguard your heritage for 
your generation, your children’s and gener- 
ation’s unborn, the destruction of our way 
of life will be by default. 

Your D. A. R. is in the forefront of this 
great fight to preserve our Constitutional 
Covenant. But, be reminded that no or- 
ganization can be stronger than its indi- 
vidual members. You, as individuals, must 
face your responsibilities as citizens of the 
finest country in the world and as members 
of a truly wonderful organization. So, in 
conclusion, be reminded of those elegant 
words of the immortal Daniel Webster: 

“T shall exert every faculty I possess in 
aiding to prevent the Constitution from 
being nullified, destroyed, or impaired; 
and, even though I shall see it fall, I will 
still, with a voice feeble, perhaps, but 
earnest as ever issued from human lips 
and with fidelity and zeal which nothing 
shall extinguish, call on the people to 
come to its rescue.” 


Flag presentation by Patriots Memorial Chap- 
ter, D. C. to Boy Scout Troop No. 557 on Mark 
Evans’ WTOP-TV program, January 13, 1954. 
From left, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, President 
General, N. S. D. A. R.; Mr. Evans and William 
Hutchins who received the flag for the troop. 
(Photo by The Washington Post.) 


“Power for Peace” 

“Power for Peace” will again be the 
slogan for the Armed Forces Day, which 
will be observed, as in previous years, on 
the third Saturday in May (May 15). 

All units of the Armed Forces of this 
country will emphasize the fact that this 
Nation’s POWER FOR PEACE derives 
from the American Way of working to- 
gether at home and with other peace-loving 
nations throughout the world. 

The 1954 Armed Forces Day is expected 
to be the “biggest open house in history.” 
Hundreds of military and naval installa- 
tions at home and abroad will hold “open 
house” for the public and present pro- 
grams designed to invite public interest 
and promote public understanding of this 
nation’s POWER FOR PEACE. 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
have always stood for a strong national 


defense, and will again cooperate on May | 


15 with the Armed Forces in stressing the 
vital necessity of “Power for Peace.” 
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Gertrude S. Carraway 
President General, Daughters of the American Revolution 


January 21, 1954 


HANK you, Senator Hendrickson and 
aadaas of this Committee, for in- 
viting the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to express their views on the 
future welfare of the youth of our Nation. 

It is our preference to talk in general 
about the future welfare of our boys and 
girls in America rather than specifically 
about so-called “juvenile delinquency,” be- 
cause, in our opinion, formed from long 
experience in youth work, there is much 
reason to have confidence and faith in 
American young people. 

Furthermore, we feel, by having so 
many persons make the mistake of con- 
tinually terming boys and girls as “de- 
linquents,” and stressing so frequently in 
public talks and print the prevalence of 
youthful transgressions, the problem is 
magnified and, to an extent, glorified, with 
the result that some of the boys and girls 
seem to think that it is “smart” and makes 
them more outstanding and popular to be 
thus publicized. 

Even “juvenile delinquents,” we believe, 
are not actually delinquent. Nor should 
they be blamed too much. It is often their 
parents, teachers and citizens in general 
who are “delinquent,” literally “failing 
in duty,” 
our rich heritage as Americans and the 
vital necessity of good citizenship in order 
to protect and preserve our great Consti- 
tutional Republic, 

One of the reasons perhaps that there 
has been an increase in youthful delin- 
quency is because many schools and homes 
have failed to teach to children that 
natural love of country and pride in na- 
tional patriotism, which provide for them 
the necessary foundation for their wanting 
to be good citizens. 

They hear much of their “rights,” but 
far too little of their obligations. To ap- 
preciate their advantages and opportuni- 
ties, it is essential that they realize and 
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recognize their responsibilities, as debts 
they owe their community and country in 
return for their blessings; for, unless citi- 
zens perform the duties of citizenship its 
benefits can not be assured and preserved. 
Accordingly, Daughters of the American 
Revolution believe in positive programs 
and affirmative approaches to such prob- 
lems. In military parlance, the best de- 
fense is a strong offense. Again, in the 
words of the old proverb, “An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
In this theory, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution for many years have spon- 
sored manifold youth programs in con- 
structive Americanism as the best way to 
prevent delinquency and crime. How can 
a lad be expected not to be delinquent in 
his duties, if he does not know what those 
duties are? 
Our young people will be better citizens, 
we are confident, if they understand and 
value the qualities of good citizenship. 
Even delinquents, we have learned, re- 
spond nobly to calls for patriotic action, 
if they are shown the need, just as their 
older brothers rally to the calls to defend 
our Flag of the United States of America 
when it is endangered by enemy fire. 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
thus work for better citizenship among 
young people from three approaches: his- 
torical appreciation, of the past; patriotic 
service, in the present; and educational 
training, for the future. 
In only eight States of our Union are 
courses in American history, the Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence 
in public schools and colleges made manda- 
tory by law. In many of the other States 
a pupil can enter college without ever hav- 
ing studied United States history. We are 
doing our utmost to get more history 
taught to our young people. Every one of 
our 2,752 Chapters is expected each year 
to stress in some way history in our — 
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We have a beautiful D. A. R. Museum 
at our headquarters here in Washington. 
From time to time classes of school stu- 
dents are taken there to see and learn 
about its priceless relics of Colonial and 
Revolutionary eras. We find that even the 
roughest boys in these groups show a deep 
appreciation of fine things. If young peo- 
ple, as well as adults, know more of our 
history, they will be much more apt to be 
better citizens today by emulating the finest 
examples of older patriots, and thus being 
worthy of their heritage and willing to do 
their part to pass it on, intact and un- 
tarnished, to later generations. 

For patriotic service in the present, we 
have national committees on Americanism, 
National Defense, Correct Use of the Flag, 
Advancement of American Music, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, American Indians, Con- 
servation, and D. A. R. Good Citizens. 
Thousands of Flag Codes are distributed 
by our members. Last year we presented 
42 United States Flags in the District of 
Columbia alone, with emphasis on the fact 
that the Flag must be protected and 
preserved, 

Our D. A. R. Manuals for Citizenship, 
which we have had printed in 18 languages 
through the years, are distributed by the 
thousand. They are considered among the 
finest compilations of American doctrine 
and philosophy. 

Good citizenship medals were given last 
year to 2,138 boys and girls for demon- 
strating qualities of honor, scholarship, 
courage, service and leadership in schools 
and communities. Each year we award 
D. A. R. Good Citizens citations to the 
outstanding girl seniors in accredited 
high schools for dependability, patriotism, 
scholarship, service and leadership. Dur- 
ing the last three years the number totalled 
more than 23,000. A $100 bond is an- 
nually given each State winner. 

Under our objective of educational train- 
ing for the future, we sponsor numerous 
youth programs in constructive American- 
ism and patriotic education, as the best 
way to prevent delinquency and crime, to 
train boys and girls to take responsible 
roles in our Republic and appreciate the 
ideals on which our government was 
founded and which have made it so strong 
and so great. 

Our Student Loan Funds have enabled 
thousands of young men and women to 
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obtain higher education. Many of them 
have attained success in arts, professions 
and industries. Our loan funds now aggre- 
gate $350,000. 

Through the Children of the American 
Revolution, cooperation with Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Girl Home Makers and nu- 
merous other organizations, we have tried 
through the years to inculcate the requisites 
of good citizenship. 

Junior American Citizens Clubs—open 
to all children—have been organized all 
over the country, to teach justice, charac- 
ter and citizenship. Last year there were 
6,666 J. A. C. Clubs, with 245,275 mem- 
bers in training as better citizens. Only 
recently in the District of Columbia an 
assistant principal of one of the Junior 
High Schools recommended the establish- 
ment of many more Junior American 
Citizens Clubs as the best method of pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. She spoke 
from experience and direct observation, 
and we were glad to get this first hand 
report on the value of the principles we 
are following. 

Daughters of the American Revolution 
own and maintain two schools for children 
in the Southern Appalachians who might 
not otherwise have any chance for an edu- 
cation, The superintendent of one of those 
schools, located at Tamassee, S. C., wrote 
us last December: 

“We have kept in fairly close touch 
with the graduates, and, so far as we know, 
not a single one has committed a crime or 
an offense unbecoming to a good citizen.” 

The other school, Kate Duncan Smith 
at Grant, Ala., during its 30 years of oper- 
ation has had 15,000 students and grad- 
uated more than 300 who have had excel- 
lent records of outstanding careers and 
leadership in their respective communi- 
ties. In the last three years the Daughters 
of the American Revolution have contrib- 
uted more than $1,300,000 to our own two 
schools and to 11 other schools approved 
by the National Society. 

To the Daughters the operation of these 
two schools is one of our most heart-warm- 
ing and gratifying experiences. We love 
the schools and we love the children in 
them. 

Time will not permit us to detail many 
individual life stories of our =." but 
I would like to tell you a few. | 
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We have one fine family of four boys 
and five girls, all Tamassee graduates, who 
were lifted from utter despair by Tamas- 
see. The father of the family drowned and 
the mother and children were living in 
a ramshackle mountain home in an iso- 
lated section. Naturally the mother was 
desperate. 

We took the three older children into 
Tamassee—a boarding school—soon after 
the father died. Then one by one the 
others also came. Finally all but one grad- 
uated from Tamassee. 

Today we find one of the boys managing 
an insurance business, living in an excel- 
lent home, married to a Tamassee grad- 
uate, with two wonderful children. He is 
President of the recently organized Alumni 
Association of Tamassee. 

Another brother, when graduated from 
Tamassee, was looking for a job and the 
only thing they had available was dish- 
washing. He said he would take that. 
Pretty soon he was keeping the records 
and doing other odd jobs. Today, he is 
one of the managers of this large power 
plant. He has furnished a nice home, has 
a car, wife and two children. In addition 
to working his eight hours as one of the 
managers of the power plant, he has 
bought a small farm where he spends other 
hours to advantage. 

A third boy of this family is in charge 
of the shipping department in a large tex- 
tile industry. The fourth boy, the youngest 
of the group, is now employed in the same 
textile plant. Of the five girls, the last 
one married this year. One went to college, 
while the others married soon after gradua- 


tion. They are fine-looking women and’ 


homemakers and a blessing to their 
families. 

Many boys and girls have graduated 
from Tamassee who were too old to fit 
into a regular school. We had one girl 
who was twenty but had only finished sixth 
grade. She decided to leave her tiny moun- 
tain home and come to Tamassee. 

One day the superintendent had a letter 
from her stating that if she could be ac- 
cepted at Tamassee she would plant a pea 
patch and give all the proceeds to the 
school. This, she did. The amount she 
gave of course, was small but the idea was 
wonderful. 

After she graduated from Tamassee she 
wanted to enter college. A work scholar- 
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ship was secured. The college offered a 
donation. Through a fund left by a noble 
woman, she was granted help through her 
college career.. Before graduation, one of 
the large ten cent stores was looking for 
a person who could establish the lunch 
counters found in these stores. The college 
recommended her, and after taking this 
course, she began her work in earnest. She 
helped establish lunch counters in at least 
a dozen of the largest stores in the South, 
and then she was offered a position with a 
large chain of hotels, but, about this time 
she had fallen in love with a young man 
in the State and so she accepted a position 
as an assistant dietitian at the State Uni- 
versity. Later they were married and last 
May at the commencement she was here 
with her husband and two _ beautiful 
children. 

The children who come to Tamassee 
really want an education. 

One of our girls—of whom we are very 
proud indeed—was scarcely more than 13 
years old when she decided to come to 
Tamassee. She was living back in the 
fastnesses of the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina but she wanted an educa- 
tion so desperately that she set out on foot 
on a forty-mile hike to reach the school, in 
the faith that she would be taken in when 
she got there. She was. 

We have ample evidence that the resi- 
dents of Gunter Mountain really love and 
appreciate our Kate Duncan Smith School. 

A few months ago I attended the an- 
nual dedication service at Kate Duncan 
Smith School in Alabama. 

Many of the alumni were on hand for 
the dedication. One was Elmer N. Wright, 
sanitarian for the DeKalb County Health 
Department, who was graduated from Kate 
Duncan Smith in 1936. 

Mr. Wright, whom the Huntsville Times 
described as a prosperous looking man in 
his early 40’s, said frankly yesterday that 
had it not been for the D. A. R. school his 
education, in all probability would never 
have exceeded the elementary grades. And 
he recalled several classmates whose lives 
were similarly affected. 

Perhaps the members of the committee 
would like a first-hand report from a 
former member of Congress on just how 
the D. A. R. educational principles, as 
worked out in their schools, contribute to 
the betterment of the community. 
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I will read if I may a letter from Honor- all the criminal cases tried in the Circuit 
able Joe Starnes, Guntersville Attorney and Court of this County each year were from 
the area. Now we rarely find the name of 

“I have watched with pride and interest a defendant on the criminal docket from 
the expanding influence and usefullness of — the area.” 
the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. School These instances, but a few of the many 
at Grant. It was my privilege to act as we might cite, show how patriotic educa- 
attorney for the people of the community tion can prevent so-called juvenile de- 

and the County Board in drafting the linquency. If our young people are im- 
_ deeds, preparing the abstracts and obtain- bued with the standards and ideals of 
ing a transfer of the original 100 acres Americanism, there will be no fertile soil 

_ deeded by the citizens of the community to in their lives and hearts for the seeds of 
_ the Daughters of the American Revolution communism and any other alien ism, or 
upon which the present school plant is crime and corruption. 
located. It was scarcely two years since | As a former communist stated before a 

_ graduated from Law School of the Univer- Congressional Investigating Committee, if 
sity of Alabama that these events tran- she had been taught more Americanism 
 spired. All of us have marveled at the and American history and more about the 
_ transformation made in the life of the United States Constitution and Declaration 
- community, social, economic and spiritual. of Independence, she would not have 
_ We have a social order in the mountain — turned to communism but would have been 
territory served which has been leavened a good American citizen. 
by the continued mental and spiritual de- To sum up, the National Society, 
velopment of the childhood of the area. Daughters of the American Revolution has 
Improved farming methods and housekeep- faith in the youth of America and confi- 
. ing methods taught at the school have dence in their future in our great country. 
added to the income of the good people If we love and cherish our children they 
served by the school and made home life will love us and in turn love their own 
more attractive to their families. state, and their own country. 

“The moral and spiritual forces of the We specifically recommend that each 
- community have developed a fine civic state in the Union teach American history 
consciousness. This is evidenced ina num- and also its own regional state history. 
ul ber of ways but I have noted the follow- We urge an increase of patriotic effort in 
ing in particular: (1) The unusual interest the already growing field of audio-visual 
taken in the affairs of government and the education which of course takes in every- 
fact that Grant is now the fifth largest vot- thing from post cards, art galleries and mu- 
_ ing precinct in the County; (2) The good  seums to television. And we recommend 
people of Gunter Mountain cheerfully as- that any youth program include the idea of 
sume their duties and responsibilities to- self-help. Let us be sure to think in terms 
ward the State in serving on juries; (3) of helping young people help themselves. 
_ An improved road network on the moun- We can go forward together, with positive 
tain; and (4) most striking is the fact programs of constructive Americanism and 
_ that 30 years ago approximately 50% of patriotic education. 
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“HIGHLIGHTS” EDITION 


A new fourth edition of “Highlights of Program Activity,” is now off the press, — 
as compiled by Mrs. Marguerite Schondau, Assistant to the President General, — 

and may be bought for ten cents each from the office of the Corresponding Secre- _ 
= tary General. The new illustrated edition of 64 pages is larger than ever before __ 
and contains a wealth of material about the National Society and its projects. ait 
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A the opening of the new Cinerama 
theatre in Boston on the evening of 
December 30, 1953, the Motion Picture 
Committee enjoyed the unusual oppor- 
tunity of representing the D. A. R. at a 
movie premier, and of presenting a 
D. A. R. citation for one of the major 
advances toward perfection in motion 
pictures. 

If you had been with me that evening 
you might well have wondered why our 
Society took so much interest in a theatri- 
cal performance. If, in addition, you had 
seen the presentation of the citation to Mr. 
S. H. Fabian, president of Cinerama, who 
is largely responsible for the opening of 
Cinerama theatres across the country, and 
to Lowell Thomas, whose ideas were de- 
veloped into the current film, “This is 
Cmerama.” then you might well have 
added: “Why should we single out Cine- 
rama for commendation? Why not the 
Robe, or any other film?” 

That takes a little explaining. During 
all the years since the still movies of the 
early 1900's, there have been only three 
major steps in the development of motion 
pictures: First, the coming of sound; 
second, the addition of color; and third, 
the creation of natural vision. In this 
latter field, 3-D has been working for 
several years, but with many drawbacks. 
One of these is the use of glasses, and 
another is the eye strain that often accom- 
panies 3-D viewing. 

Second came the wide screen and Cine- 
maScope. This is an improvement over 
3-D and the flat screen, but it is still 
not truly natural vision. 

It remained for an inventive genius 
named Fred Waller to produce a new form 
of motion picture which takes the audience 
right into the action itself. and with no 
more eye strain than is felt in normal 
every-day living. 

Mr. Waller, during World War II, de- 
veloped the Waller Gunnery Trainer, 
which has been credited with saving the 
lives of thousands of American fliers. 


Citation to Cine 
| By SHaw Burt 


National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 


Through it pictures of enemy planes were 
thrown at the trainee at all sorts of angles, 
so that he could get the most difficult sort 
of practice in shooting these planes down 
with an electronic gun. 


Presentation of the D. A. R. citation to Mr. 
S. H. Fabian, President of Cinerama, by Mrs. F. 
Allen Burt, National Motion Picture Chairman, 
while Mr. Samuel Rosen (right), Executive Vice 
President of Stanley Warner Theatres, looks on. 
At opening of Cinerama Theater, Boston, Decem- 
ber 30, 1953. (Photo by Lenscraft Photos, Inc.) 


From these multi-dimensional pictures, 
projected on a huge spherical screen, Cine- 
rama was developed—not swiftly, not 
easily; but finally the inventive genius of 
Fred Waller discovered the sort of curved 
screen that is needed to give his picteires 
definite reality. 

Meanwhile, Hazard S. Reeves, one of 
the country’s outstanding creative sound 
engineers, was working on a new system 
which results in sound of flawless quality 
placed just where it belongs in relation to 
the picture and the audience. A singer who 
attended the Boston opening said she had 
never heard sound reproduction so perfect. 

The present Cinerama film is really a 
demonstration of the scope of this new 
movie medium. You start with a shock 
thriller in a roller coaster at New York’s 
Rockaway Beach; you sail in a gondola 
through the canals of Venice; you attend 
the stupendous triumphal scene from Aida 
as played at La Scala Opera House in 
Milan. But while you may have seen all 
these things before, in movies or still 
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photos, or in real life, you have never 
seen them as you do in Cinerama. 

But the finest part for many of us was 
the last half, “America the Beautiful.” No 
one can ever see our country as the three 
lenses in the special Cinerama camera saw 
it. Following the beautiful water sequences 
at Florida’s Cypress Gardens, you take 

flight from New York to San Francisco, 
and see, in turn, our great cities, rivers, 
wheat fields, mountains. You dip suddenly 
over the rim of the Grand Canyon; you fly 
giddily between the sheer walls of Zion’s 
Canyon where no plane has flown before. 
_ And finally you break through a sea of 
clouds, winging your way through the 
silence toward home again, marvelling, as 
you fly, at the wonder of America, the 
beautiful! 

As Lowell Thomas has said: “I thought 
I had seen everything there was to see 
across America, but Cinerama changed my 
mind. Here is America as no one has 
seen it. Here is breath-taking beauty and 
splendor from a different angle. Here is 
an America that only Cinerama can pic- 
ture and bring to you.” 

So we in the D. A. R. feel that Cinerama 
is worthy of our commendation and of our 
citation, which reads: “The National So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, presents this commendation to Cine- 
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Commendation given to Cinerama and S. H. 
Fabian and Lowell Thomas and Merian C. 
Cooper. (by Wards-Boston ) 


rama and S. H. Fabian in recognition of 
their outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of Motion Pictures, and to 
Lowell Thomas and Merian C. Cooper for 
conceiving and recording the Beauty and 
Glory that is America.” 


Presentation of the Flag to Boy Scout Troop 
_ No. 557 by Patriots Memorial Chapter, D. C. on 
Mark Evans’ WTOP-TV program, January 13, 
1954, with Scoutmasters, Scouts, Mrs. Nelson 
Budd, State Chairman of Correct Use of the Flag 
Committee; Miss Carraway; Mr. Evans; Mrs. 
Joseph H. Galliher, Chapter Chairman of Com- 


Memory-joggers for Juniors 

On April 18, 1954, at 5 p.m., the Junior 
Dinner will be held in the Williamsburg 
Room of The Mayflower. Make your reser- 
vations before April 12 with Mrs. Donald 
Derby, 4700 Reservoir Road, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. The costs of $5.50, 
checks payable to Junior Membership 
Committee. 

Don’t forget the Junior Bazaar at Con- 
gress. We are anxious to see what you are 
sending. Address packages c/o Junior 
Membership Bazaar, Administration Build- 
ing, 1776 D Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


YOUR CHANCE TO HELP THE D. A. R. SCHOOLS ae. 


The kitchen at Tamassee must be enlarged to feed more than 400 children! 
The Model Barn and Home Economics Room at Kate Duncan Smith need — 


Schools are growing because they are needed. 
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Kentucky 


LTHOUGH it has only in the last 
quarter of a century that any Ken- 
tuckian has assumed a commanding place 
in American letters, figures such as Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, Jesse Stuart, and 
Robert Penn Warren can look back on 
two centuries of literary antecedents. Even 
in the eighteenth century the banks of our 
belle riviére (the Ohio) echoed the chan- 
sons de voyageur, and later the rafters 
would celebrate in ballads the joys of a 
coon hunt or the fragrance of Mononga- 
hela whiskey. 

There has been an abundance of writers 
in Kentucky even though few have attained 
the world fame of a Warren or a Roberts. 
There have been scientists ranging from 
Constantine Rafinesque, Daniel Drake, and 
J. J. Audubon to many productive research- 
ers presently attached to the staff of the 
University of Kentucky. Among the dis- 
tinguished historians of the first century 
of our existence were John Filson, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Mann Butler, and Richard 
H. and Lewis Collins; and today we can 
match these scholars with Otto Rothert, 
James F. Hopkins, J. Winston Coleman, 
William H. Townsend, Clement Eaton, the 
late Samuel M. Wilson, and T. D. Clark. 
Our most noted orators, Henry Clay, 
Richard H. Menefee, Thomas F. Marshall, 
and J. Proctor Knott (of “The Duluth 
Speech” fame), and their equally talented 
twentieth century heirs in the Common- 
wealth where “politics are the damndest” 
have made Kentucky famous as the natural 
habitat of political forensics. Journalism 
can boast the great names of John Brad- 
ford, George D. Prentice, Cassius M. Clay, 

“Marse Henry” Watterson, and Mark 
Ethridge of our present-day Courier- 
Journal. Clergymen, not only pulpit ora- 
tors and polemicists but also religious 
thinkers, have made substantial contribu- 
tions to our library shelves; and the works 
of Alexander Campbell, Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, and Edgar De Witt Jones are as 
significant in their own way as those of 
the most widely read Kentucky author of 
the mid-twentieth century, a humble Trap- 
pist known within his order as Father 


Louis 0.C.S.0. (Thomas Merton). 


By LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


Literature 
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Some of the best 
have been written by outlanders. The 
numerous treatments of the Beauchamps- 
Sharp tragedy (a notorious murder and 
suicide in Frankfort in 1825) inspired 
many authors, among them Thomas Holly 
Chivers, Edgar Allan Poe, William Gil- 
more Simms and Charles Fenno Hoffman. 
Our first novel (Gilbert Imlay’s The Imi- 
grants, 1793) and our most famous novel 
(Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1852) were written 
by authors who did not make their home 
in the Commonwealth. James Kirke Pauld- 
ing (Westward Ho!, 1832), Robert Mont- 
gomery Bird (Nick of the Woods, 1837), 
and James Hall (The Harpe’s Head, 1833) 
are part and parcel of the history of liter- 
ature in Kentucky, and yet none of these 
men were Kentuckians. Even today the 
Texan Albert Benjamin Cunningham, an 
accomplished mystery writer, and the skill- 
ful eastern-bred historical novelists Jere 
Wheelwright and Charles O’Neill find the 
Kentucky scene irresistible. 

It is already obvious that the greatest 
contribution of Kentucky to American let- 
ters has been in the field of the novel. 
Nevertheless, the extensive bibliography of 
poetry in Kentucky has not been without 
a few significant names. Towering above 
all the others is Pulitzer Prize winner 
Robert Penn Warren with his magnificent 
dramatic narrative, Brother to Dragons 
(1953), and many distinguished lyrics and 

- short narrative poems, for example, the 
famous “Ballad of Billie Potts.” Warren 
deals with sombre themes of crime, de- 
cadence and retribution; and his intimate 
knowledge of the inner life of man com- 
bines with his consummate technical skill 
as a poet to place him in the front ranks 
of American creative writers for his poetry 
if not for his novels. Thomas Merton is a 
meticulous and competent poet who has 
turned out a few pieces filled with the same 
high inspiration that has made The Seven 
Storey Mountain one of the truly great 
religious books of our day. 

Because poetry is as natural to him as 
full and free indulgence in all the other 
joys of Kentucky mountain life, Jesse 
Stuart has produced more verse, probably 
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_ tucky writer. Ever since America was first 
_ charmed with the indigenous, authentic 
- mountain tradition in the 700-odd sonnets 
in The Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow 
(1934), Stuart has continued to pour out 
lines of the purest poetical inspiration and 
usually of high technical quality. 

Warren is the only Kentuckian in The 
- Oxford Book of American Verse; and, if 
we exclude Merton and Stuart, we may 
properly classify other Kentucky poets as 


_ work were “The Derelict” (“Fifteen men 
on a dead man’s chest . . .”); but the 
fame of this delightful critic, historian, 
essayist, and story-teller will rest rather on 
his prose. Colonel Theodore O'Hara is 
known as the author of the greatest martial 
elegy in our national literature, “The 
_ Bivouac of the Dead,” and his elegy to 
is Daniel Boone, “The Old Pioneer,” is also 
a brilliant piece. O’Hara’s other verse— 
if he actually wrote much else—has dis- 
appeared almost completely. Although 


_ Old Kentucky Home,” must be mentioned 
here. One other author known for a single 
_ poem is Judge James H. Mulligan (“In 
Kentucky,” “. . . where the politics are the 
_damndest . . .”), politician, wit, genial 
host, and intimate of Robert Louis Steven- 
_ son. Judge Mulligan has done as much as 
any other Kentuckian, except perhaps 
Irvin S$. Cobb, to lend color to the Com- 
monwealth in the popular imagination. 
Madison Cawein is perhaps the best 
known of the minor nineteenth century 
poets. This prolific author of thirty-six 
_ volumes lacked the faculty of self-criticism 
and restraint, but buried in the mass of 
_ his verse are a few delicate and sensitive 
nature lyrics that rank high in the Ameri- 
can poetic tradition. Cale Young Rice 
(husband of Alice Hegan Rice, creator of 
Mrs. Wiggs) won high praise from a few 
__ eritics, but basically he belongs among 
the epigoni. Hew Ainslie’s poems in a 
Scottish vein (e.g., “The Haughs o’ Auld 
mac 8 Kentucky”) are clever, but there can be 
but one Robert Burns. Father Stephen 
Theodore Badin has a place in the history 
ef neo-Latin poetry as the author of sev- 
eral noteworthy pieces, especially the elegy 
on the death of the great attorney, Colonel 


Joseph Hamilton Daviess, at Tippecanoe. 
Mary E. Betts celebrated in a famous poem 
the most lofty utterance in Kentucky his- 
tory, that of Colonel William Crittenden, 
who, as a prisoner in the Lopez expedition 
of 1850, refused to obey the orders of his 
captor to kneel and replied, “A Kentuckian 
Kneels only to God and Facing His 
Enemy.” Henry T. Stanton of Mason 
County is similarly famous for “The 
Moneyless Man,” but Stanton’s cleverness 
was not accompanied by genius. A few 
other poetasters such as Major Henry 
Thompson Piatt, Cotten Noe, and Robert 
Burns Wilson might also be mentioned. 
All of those who had any reputation at 
all prior to 1913 are included in John 
Wilson Townsend’s Kentucky in American 
Letters (2 vols.; 1913), an anthology with 
biographical and critical introductions on 
each writer who is represented by selec- 
tions. 

Kentucky’s novelists have borne the 
major burden of the Commonwealth’s 
literary traditions. In a recent study of 
The Kentucky Novel (1953) the present 
writer and Mrs. Thompson identified al- 
most 500 Kentucky novels, some good, 
some bad, and some indifferent. They 
represent just about the same cross-section 
of literature that may be found in a study 
of American fiction in general, ranging 
from the popular dime novels of the last 
century to such outstanding titles as Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s The Limestone Tree, James 
Lane Allen’s The Reign of Law, Elizabeth 
Roberts’ The Great Meadow, and Robert 
Penn Warren’s Night Rider. All regions 
of Kentucky, all periods of our history, 
and all classes of our society are repre- 
sented in our fiction. Similarly, there is 
good juvenile fiction and good mystery 
fiction as well as the traditional serious 
novel. 

The heroic tradition of pioneer days 
has been one of the greatest inspirations 
in our literature, and it has been exploited 
consistently from the 1830’s up to the 
present day. In the first half of the nine- 
teenth century we have the popular authors 
of border romance, James Kirke Paulding, 
James Hall, Robert Montgomery Bird, 
Emerson Bennett, James Duncan Nourse, 
James Weir, and John Hovey Robinson, 
and they were succeeded by the dime novel- 
ists in the 1860's, 1870’s and 1880's. The 
latter seized upon a few simple but sure- 
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fire ingredients of a good story and did 
not hesitate to tell and retell them in every 
series that Mr. Beadle and Mr. Munro 
could start. But the Kentucky of Boone 
and Kenton has had a perennial appeal 
even to serious writers; and from 1860 on, 
through Joseph Altsheler, George Cary 
Eggleston, John Fox, James Lane Allen, 
and dozens of others, early Kentucky has 
been the scene of dozens of novels. 

Daniel Boone, the chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, is perhaps the most popular 
single figure; and like Roland, he had his 
paladins in Simon Kenton, Lew Wetzel, 
and occasional fictional characters. To 
carry the Carolingian analogy further, we 
have a Ganelon in Simon Girty, whose 
iniquities had a special fascination for 
Uriah James Jones (Simon Girty, 1846) 
and many a successor. To complete the 
personnel of the Kentucky epic, George 
Rogers Clark is the Charlemagne, and he 
has been duly celebrated by John Fox in 
Erskine Dale, Winston Churchill in The 
Crossing, Constance Lindsay Skinner in 
Becky Landers, and the dime novelists for 
whom he was an extraordinarily convenient 
deus ex machina who could extricate a 
hero from any impossible position. 

The Indian has not fared much better 
in Kentucky fiction than he has in Ameri- 
can fiction in general. The shameful old 
concept that “a good injun is a dead injun” 
pervades the dime novels, and Bird’s Nick 
o the Woods (1837) condemns the Indian 
roundly as a drunken and soulless savage. 
A few sentimentalists such as Morrison 
Heady and Hall Evarts could idealize 
Tecumseh and defend the Indian in gen- 
eral, but Kentucky literature has produced 
no Ramona or Hiawatha. 

The one single episode of early Ken- 
tucky history that has been impressed most 
strongly on novelists is the Spanish con- 
spiracy by which General James Wilkin- 
son, Benjamin Sebastian, and their con- 
federates sought to take Kentucky from the 
new union. The Crossing and James Lane 
Allen’s The Choir Invisible are the classic 
treatments, but recently Charles O’Neill 
has written a splendid account of a young 
man’s adventures with the plotters in his 
Morning Time. Joseph Altsheler has also 
dealt with this episode in one of his better 
juveniles, The Free Rangers. 

The most exciting event of the 1820's 
was, of course, the infamous Beauchamps- 


Sharp tragedy, also known to history and 
literature as the Kentucky tragedy. More 
than a dozen authors have dealt with it, 
and the most successful treatment is un- 
doubtedly Warren’s World Enough and 
Time, a book in which he not only tells a 
famous old blood-and-thunder murder and 
love story but also expatiates on themes 
such as the loneliness of man and the 
overwhelming forces of destiny. William 
Gilmore Simms’ two books on the subject 
(Charlemont, 1856, and Beauchampe, 

842) reveal a wide romantic panorama 
and much realistic detail; but Simms was 
committed to a blind devotion to the ex- 
isting social order and to tradition, handi- 
caps which would hardly permit him to 
do anything effective with the highly sug- 
gestive themes offered by the Kentucky 
tragedy. 

Just as in the rest of the South, the 
Civil War was the transcendent event of 
nineteenth century Kentucky history; and 
there have been no less than forty-eight 
novels dealing with Kentucky and Ken- 
tuckians in this conflict. The statistics of 
the writers’ sentiments also reflect the true 
nature of Kentucky’s position: Twenty 
titles are pro-Confederate, twenty Unionist, 
and eight neutral. The Kentuckian was 
considerably less eager for civil strife than 
the hot-headed secessionists of South Caro- 
lina or the anti-slavery crusaders of Michi- 
gan or upper New York state; and this 
situation is reflected in the period fiction 
of Mrs. Stowe, John Bowles, Elizabeth 
Bryant, and others who portray the Ken- 
tuckian as a generous and basically high- 
minded individual. For the adventurous, 


* however, Kentucky furnished the perfect 


hero, General John Hunt Morgan and his 
raiders. Morgan is a Wallenstein, a 
Charles XII, and a Ney rolled into one, 
and few Civil War novels with a Kentucky 
setting fail to include him as a character. 
Morgan even overshadowed the greatest of 
all Kentuckians, Abraham Lincoln, in fic- 
tion set in nineteenth century Kentucky, 
although Maria Thompson Daviess’ The 
Matrix, dealing with the Lincolns in Ken- 
tucky, is superior to any of the novels in 
which Morgan appears. Jefferson Davis, 
the third great Kentuckian of the period, 
is mentioned scarcely at all in Kentucky 
fiction, indeed, less than Lee, Jackson, 
Stuart, and Forrest. 
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as did the tragedy a 
quarter of a century previously. John Fox’s 
_ The Heart of the Hills (1913), Eleanor 
Talbot Kinkead’s The Courage of Black- 
burn Blair (1907), and the prolific Charles 
Neville Buck’s The Tempering (1920) 
_ were immediate portrayals of the Goebel 
_ affair; but none of them except John Fox 
_ had the genius to exploit all the rich po- 
tentialities of the episode. 
Nearly all Kentucky fiction published 
before the Civil War used Central Ken- 
tucky and, more particularly, the Blue- 
grass, as the setting; but towards the end 
5 of the last century the possibilities of the 
primitive and unsophisticated life in the 
Kentucky hills as material for fiction be- 
gan to be recognized. Moonshiners and 
revenuers, feuding, the rise of industry 
coal and lumber), and the 
penetration of the social worker attracted 
the novelist. John Fox is, of course, the 
_ classic author of mountain tales, and The 
‘Trail of the Lonesome Pine is a bona fide 
_ American classic. In recent years a num- 
ber of talented novelists have turned to 
the Kentucky hills for their settings, 
notably Harlan Hatcher, author of Pat- 
_ terns of Wolfpen and now president of the 
University of Michigan; Harriette Simpson 
-Arnow with her two brilliant novels, 
Mountain Path and Hunter's Horn; Lucy 
Furman with her fascinating stories of the 
_ beginnings of social work in the mountains 
intermingled with authentic notes on 
- mountain life and customs; James Still 
and his masterly River of Earth, a fine 
realistic account of the hill country; and, 
_ quite recently, Janice and Henry Giles, 
_ who have been remarkably successful in 
their accounts of daily life and their in- 
_ terpretations of the essential poetry in the 
: simple ways of mountain folk. Jesse Stuart 
_ is the most outstanding writer in this whole 
ee ee group in which competition for recognition 
is unusually keen. Stuart’s Taps for Pri- 
vate Tussie, Trees of Heaven, and Hie to 
_ the Hunters are replete with all the sounds 
and smells of the mountains, the good and 
he bad of mountain character just as 


spontaneity, folksiness, and human warmth 
of the man himself. 
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The dime novelists and some of the 
minor writers have fostered and perpetu- 
ated the tradition of the sensational aspects 
of mountain life such as feuding and 
moonshining. Such characters as Juletty, 
the lady moonshiner, Kentucky Kate, the 
moonshiner’s daughter who makes the su- 
preme sacrifice for her revenuer-lover, and 
the unlikely hill-billies in Frederick 
Powers’ Order of Dixie Shiners are signifi- 
cant only as prototypes for burlesque. 
On the other hand, there have been at least 
two well written, well constructed novels 
on the Hatfield-McCoy war, Alberta Han- 
num’s Roseanna McCoy and Harry Kroll’s 
Their Ancient Grudge. 


While the majority of Kentucky fiction 
continues to be set in Louisville or the 
Bluegrass, no writer during the last three 
decades has earned the position once occu- 
pied by James Lane Allen as the local 
color laureate of Central Kentucky. Such 
masterpieces as Two Gentlemen of Ken- 
tucky with its exaltation of the genteel 
tradition as observed in the Bluegrass, The 
Reign of Law with its forceful account of 
the rise of liberalism in Kentucky and its 
effective descriptions of rural life, and the 
sentimental and symbolic Kentucky Cardi- 
nal are unlike anything that captures the 
popular fancy in the mid-twentieth century. 

Beginning with James Weir, whose Lonz 
Powers and The Winter Lodge are grand 
old adventure stories that deserve a better 
fate than the oblivion in which they lan- 
guish today, the Pennyrile and the Pur- 
chase have had a number of competent 
interpreters. None, however, can measure 
up to the giant of Kentucky literature, 
Robert Penn Warren, whose tales of west- 
ern Kentucky are characterized by violence 
and the struggles of weak men to find 
meaning in in life. His mature and distin- 
guished first novel, Night Rider, is by far 
the best of a half dozen treatments of the 
Tobacco War of a half a century back. 
Brother to Dragons and much of his poetry 
is also inspired by western Kentucky 
scenes and traditions. 

Louisville has had several able inter- 
preters. George Madden Martin and Harri- 
son Robertson have given some good ac- 
counts of the Pendennis Club set in the 
early part of the century; but neither ever 
reached anything like the public that en- 
thused for Mrs. Wiggs, the world-famous 
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creation of Alice Hegan Rice. Of modern that describe the political process as we 
Kentucky historical novelists Louisville know it in Kentucky. There is a good deal 
can probably boast of the best in (Mrs. of inconsequential religious fiction by tub- 
Dorothy) Clark (and Mrs. Isabel) thumpers for one sect or another, but 
McMeekin. The manner and customs of Edgar DeWitt Jones’ Fairhope is one of 
almost six generations of Louisvillians _ the finest descriptions of a rural Protestant 
have been faithfully described in such church in American literature. James Lane 
popular books as City of Flags, Gaudy’s Allen attacked the fundamentalists in The 
Ladies, Show Me a Land, and Welcome Reign of Law and Summer in Arcady, and 
Soldier! Closely related to one aspect of John U. Lloyd was equally impatient with 
the Louisville scene is the river, a favorite his uncompromising Predestinarian mini- 
theme from Gilbert Imlay through Fred- ster in Warwick of the Knobs. 
erick William Thomas to its greatest de- Perhaps the most irrepressible note in 
votee in the twentieth century, Ben Lucien Kentucky literature is humor. All the 
Burman. A native of Covington, Burman world knows such minor classics as Judge 
knows the Qhio-Mississippi system from J. Soule Smith’s Recipe for the Mint Julep 
Pittsburgh to the Cajun country; and in and the anonymous Funeral Oration of 
The Seven Lives of Mundy Tolliver, his Riley Grannan. Proctor Knott and Judge 
most recent as well as his best novel, and Mulligan were also competent torchbearers 
in many other works Burman proves he of this noble tradition, but Kentucky pro- 
knows Kentucky as intimately as he knows duced no major humorist prior to Irvin S. 
the river. Cobb. Judge Priest and other delightful 
Kentucky’s primary interest in agricul- characters of the great Paducahan have 
ture is reflected in several of our most im- left a strong imprint on American letters, 
portant works of fiction. Elizabeth Roberts’ and the personality of Cobb himself has 
The Time of Man is not only a splendid come to be a sort of an epitome of the 
portrayal of tobacco farming but also one _ professional Kentuckian. 
of the best examples of Miss Roberts’ un- It has been possible to mention only a 
usual ability to fuse a philosophical con- few of the many facets of Kentucky fiction 
cept into reality. W. W. Chamberlain’s within the limits of this essay. Fiction is 
Leaf Gold, Sarah Bell Hackley’s The the leading vehicle for creative writers in 
Tobacco Tiller, and Frances Ogilvie’s the Commonwealth, and it reflects the gen- 
Green Bondage are other competent ac-_ eral literary situation in the United States 
counts of tobacco farming. The thorough- as a sort of a macrocosm. And yet all Ken- 
bred industry in the Bluegrass is ably tucky literature is characterized by a re- 
described by Norma Patterson in The Sun  markable love for the native sod, an abid- 
Shines Bright and Clark McMeekin in _ ing belief in the goodness of all things 
Kentucky Derby Winner (a juvenile). Kentuckian, a local patriotism rivalled 
Politics and religion, favorite subjects of | only by that of Kentucky’s eldest daughter, 
the cracker-barrel forum, are also major * Texas. It would not be surprising to en- 
themes in fiction. Joseph A. Altsheler’s counter even today in the pages of a Ken- 
Guthrie of the Times and The Recovery, _ tucky novel a character who would repeat 
Harrison Robertson’s /f ] Werea Man and _ the apocryphal words once attributed to 
The Opponents, and Mrs. Obenchain’s To a backwoods minister, “Heaven must be a 
Love and to Cherish are some of the titles Kentucky of a place!” 


Mrs. Frances Hagood (Thomas Joab) Mauldin, Honorary Vice President General, 
1942, passed away February 27th after a lingering illness. She was a member of Fort 
Prince George Chapter; State Vice Regent of South Carolina, 1929-1933; State Regent, 
1933-1936; Vice President General, 1936-1939. 


This leaves a vacancy for Honorary Vice President General to be filled by election 
at the 63rd Continental Congress. 
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th old-time plantation bell will ring 
out through the halls and corridors 
of the Statler Hotel, a nostalgic summons 
to all the Daughters to gather for the open- 


“Mississippi Plantation Party,” 
amid a scene of cotton fields reminiscent 
of the days of long, long ago, will be pre- 
_ sented by the Mississippi delegation in the 
Presidential room of the Statler Hotel, 
_ Monday, April 19, from 2 to 6 P.M. 

The party will be given for the benefit 
of Tamassee and Kate Duncan Smith 

- schools. Honored guests will be the Presi- 
_ dent General, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
and her Cabinet, and Mrs. Sherman B. 
- Watson, Chairman of Approved Schools. 
Mrs. Louise Moseley Heaton of Mississippi, 
National Vice Chairman of the South- 
eastern Division of Approved Schools and 
Mrs. F, M. Tatum, State Chairman, and 
Mrs. Lowell E. Burnelle, past National 
Chairman, will receive with Mrs. Watson. 
Mrs. Herbert D. Forrest, State Regent 
_ of Mississippi and over-all Chairman, and 
~ Mrs. Harry C. Ogden, author and Director 
of the pageant, will concentrate on present- 
_ ing a program of high entertainment value, 
_ with music, pageantry and song. The Navy 
Band Orchestra and trained singers will 
furnish the music. 

The theme will be around cotton and 
the old days on the plantation with the 
haunting melody of folk music and song 
telling the story. There will be many 
novel features as well as ladies in silken 
_ gowns. A cotton picking scene, showing 

cotton in its natural state, will be a high- 
_ light and the story will depict the change 
that has come to the cotton fields in Dixie. 
Perhaps for the first time in the memory 
of guests, and certainly for the first time 
in the history of the Statler Hotel, a bale 
of cotton will be sold in the capital city 
and displayed in the lobby of the Statler 
Hotel. 

This bale of long staple Mississippi 


sippi D. A. R. by the Delta Council, an 
organization of Mississippi Delta growers 
and business men. For ten days prior to 
the party it will be shown in the hotel 
lobby where the uninitiated may see their 
modish cotton frocks or their fine cotton 
shirts in the raw. And expatriates of Dixie 
and plantation boys who have made good 
in the city may touch again the fleecy 
staple and know that nostalgic longing 
for home which cotton brings to every 
Southerner, no matter where he may roam. 

The bale of cotton, surmounted by a 
truant cotton picker fishing lazily in the 
sun, will be given away as a door prize. 
Arrangements have been made to sell and 
transport the cotton if the lucky winner 
desires, as there is no market for a bale 
of cotton in the District. 

Cotton may not still be King, but cer- 
tain it is that it still reigns, though maybe 
in this new age of woman it is Queen. 
Today the story of cotton is told at home 
and abroad by the Maid of Cotton in her 
style shows modeling beautiful cotton 
clothes. 

New uses, new markets, new methods are 
opening up to cotton like its exotic white 
blossom opens to the morning sun. Cot- 
ton is the largest industry in the United 
States. It employs one out of every fifteen 
people in the United States. Cotton has a 
unique position; it is the only field crop 
which, as it moves to market, supports a 
major manufacturing industry. Cotton sup- 
ports one of two of the Nation’s largest 
payrolls, the textile industry. Steel is the 
other. 

There will be two performances of the 
pageant, one at 2:30 P.M. and the other 
at 4 P.M. Between programs tea will be 
served in the Congressional room. 

Mrs. L. E. Mayfield of Washington and 
Mrs. Hughes Sample of Mississippi will be 
chairman for ticket sales in their respec- 
tive areas. Mrs. Floyd Smith of Maryland 
will decorate the tea table. 

When the plantation bell rings be sure, 
Daughters, that you are listening in. 


Plantation Bell Rings 
in Washington 


By FLORENCE SILLERS OGDEN 
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Congress, A Mississippi Plantation 
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MERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF 
THE AIR,” the nation’s oldest audi- 
ence participation forum, will be produced 
by The Town Hall, Inc., a non-partisan 
and non-profit educational institution, as 
a feature of the Thursday night program 
during the 63rd Continental Congress in 
Constitution Hall, according to announce- 
ment by Mrs. Joseph B. Paul, Congress 
Program Chairman. 

To be recorded as a Continental Con- 
gress program, the 45-minute panel dis- 
cussion, with questions and answers, will 
be broadcast over the ABC radio network 
of more than 300 stations through the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii and Alaska 
on the following Tuesday night, April 27. 

On the air since May, 1935, “America’s 
Town Meeting” is a modern adaptation of 
the old New England town meeting were 
citizens gathered to discuss local govern- 
mental problems. The program has re- 
ceived more awards for excellence than 
any other program in the field of educa- 
tion. 

The discussion topic and panel of speak- 
ers will be announced later. Delegates to 
the Continental Congress will be selected 
to participate in the questions during a 
preliminary meeting consisting of audience 
participation just prior to the recorded 
program. Since the audience is such an 
integral part of the program, Town Meet- 
ing producers have developed a procedure 
to insure the best audience cooperation. 

When the program is broadcast on the 
regular ABC channels on April 27, as re- 


corded April 22 at Constitution Hall, 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


may hear their own voices over the air. 
There will be millions of other listeners 
around the globe. The program is also 


Lge 


‘The Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter of 


the District of Columbia presented an 
American Flag and the D.A.R. Standard 


to the D.A.R. Genealogical Library on 
Geoffrey 


February 2 in honor of Mrs. 
Creyke, Librarian General. 
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James F. Murray, Jr., New York attorney and 
foreign affairs consultant, who will act as Mod- 
erator for the radio program, “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,” to be held Thursday night, 
April 22, during a meeting of the 63rd annual 
D. A. R. Continental Congress in Constitution 


Hall. 


beamed by the Voice of America and the 
Armed Forces Radio Service. 

Following early arrangements with ABC 
officials, D. A. R. leaders conferred Feb- 
rage 15 in Washington with Miss Harriet 

. Halsband, “Town Meeting’s” program 
na co Formerly a lawyer, she majored 
in government at Smith College. She re- 
gards the radio town meetings as public 
service vehicles of tremendous value. 

Many other preliminary arrangements 
are being worked out by Mrs. Paul and 
William R. Traum, director of Town Hall’s 

+ Radio-TV division. Numerous details of 
broadcast facilities will be planned. 

James F. Murray; Jr., author and lec- 
turer of New York City, will act as Mod- 
erator, and will be aided by several assist- 
ant moderators who will “screen” sug- 
gested questions submitted by members of 
the audience. 


= 


Miss Gertrude resident 
General, accepted the flags on behalf of 
the National Society. Miss Jessie D. Roach, 
Chapter Regent, presented the flags first to 


Miss Mamie F. Hawkins, State Regent, 
who, in turn, made the presentation to 
Miss Carraway. 


“America’s T Meeting” to Be Featured 
mericas town Wvieeting oO be reature 
During Continental C 
uring Continental Congress 
‘ 
/ 
Whe 
n. 


iene first Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to be organ- 
ized in Maine Oct. 8, 1894, was ELIZA- 
BETH WADSWORTH Chapter of Port- 
- land. Madam Wadsworth for whom this 
_ chapter was named was the daughter of 
Samuel and Elizabeth Bartlett born in 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1753, and married 
Peleg Wadsworth of Duxbury, Mass. He 
was captain of a company of Minute Men, 
_ served at the siege of Boston in Cotton’s 
Regiment; was second in command in the 
unfortunate Penobscot expedition, and next 
year was appointed to the command of the 
coast of Maine. General Wadsworth estab- 
lished himself in Falmouth, now Portland, 
in 1784; served in State Senate, was first 
Representative in Congress from Cumber- 
land District. Of his wife, it is said, “She 
was a lady of fine manners and all woman- 
ly virtues, who was alike his friend and 
comforter in his hours of trial, the grace 
me - and ornament of his house in days of his 
prosperity.” 

Many other chapters chose the name of 
historic women: 


_ wife of Joseph Weston. In 1772 Joseph 
_ Weston and his family made a home about 
two and a half miles below the present 
Skowhegan village. In the fall of 1775, 
Joseph Weston assisted in piloting Arnold’s 
Quebec Expedition up the Kennebec River. 
While on this expedition Weston became ill 
and died soon after reaching home. He 
left his widow and nine children. Four 
years later the widow married Col. John 
Moore. 

On April 30, 1777, ESTHER EAYRES, 
the first white child, was born in Orono. 
Her father, Joshua Eayres, owned the 
_ island in the Basin, known as Eayres 
Island. Esther married William McPheters. 
_ ELIZABETH PIERCE LANCEY was the 
- mother of Col. William Lancey who built 
S the first tavern in Pittsfield. Her husband, 


Past Vice President General 
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Samuel Lancey, a Revolutionary soldier, 
was born in Normandy, France. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lancey, on coming to Maine, built a 
large tavern in Palmyra, on the stage road 
from Norridgewock to Bangor. 

In June 1795 Henry and LADY KNOX 
left Philadelphia for Boston, thence for 
Maine via the St. Georges River for their 
new home, “Montpelier” in Thomaston, 
Maine. Major General Henry Knox, Com- 
mander of Artillery in the American Revo- 
lution and First Secretary of War in 
Washington’s Cabinet, married Lucy 
Flucker, daughter of the Royal Secretary 
of Massachusetts. Lady Knox was never 
happier than when there was a crowd about 
her, and the great mansion was frequently 
filled with guests as her husband had many 
friends. One writer records that it was 
not unusual in the summer time for the 
General to have an ox and twenty sheep 
killed every Monday morning and to have 
a hundred beds made up daily. The old 
piano, built in London and bought for 
Mrs. Knox; her dressing table and gold 
slippers, and the doll dressed by Lady 
Knox are still to be seen at “Montpelier.” 

LYDIA PUTNAM came to Houlton in 
1807, with the first settlers. Sometimes 
called the “Mother of Houlton” as she was 
mother, grandmother and aunt of all the 
first settlers. Widow of Amos Putnam, a 
Revolutionary soldier, Lydia was especial- 
ly skillful in medical treatment; for years 
she often rode on her horse over rough 
trails to visit sufferers. 

MARY KELTON DUMMER chapter 
honors the woman who dispersed the 
doughnuts so long ago thus honoring 
cookery, womanhood and one of the great 
names of Old Hallowell. 

RUTH HEALD CRAGIN’S § husband, 
John Cragin, served in the Revolution as 
sergeant and lieutenant, becoming a cap- 
tain in the War of 1812. 

DORCAS DEARBORN, second wife of 
General Henry Dearborn, Revolutionary 
soldier, who in 1812 was given a grant of 
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Historic Names of Maine Chapters 

} Mrs. Leroy Foce Hussey 

Eunice Farnsworth Chapter was named 

for the first white woman to settle in Som- 

erset County—EUNICE FARNSWORTH, 
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land known as Township of Dearborn. 
SILENCE HOWARD HAYDEN, wife of 
Col. Josiah Hayden. 

MARGARET GOFF MOORE was the 
daughter of a Colonel in the French War 
who later became a military instructor 
during the Revolution. John Moore, her 
husband, entered the Revolution as Captain 
and was promoted the day following the 
battle of Bunker Hill to rank of Major 
for bravery in the field. 

REBECCA WESTON, a native of Fal- 
mouth, went with her brother, Josiah, and 
her sister, Elizabeth, to Machias about 
1772. Rebecca and her sister-in-law, Han- 
nah Watts Weston, carried powder and 
pewter from Jonesport to Machias to aid 
in the defense of the town of Machias. 
Rebecca and Hannah Weston received re- 
wards of equal value for their heroic act. 

HANNAH WESTON was the Revolu- 
tionary heroine who carried ammunition 
through 16 miles of wilderness for the men 
who were engaged in the first naval battle 
of the war, which took place in the waters 
of Machias Bay. 

MARY DILLINGHAM, the wife of 
Samuel Dillingham of the Continental 
Army, was one of the “matrons” who as- 
sisted in receiving George Washington on 
his visit to Boston to take command of 
the Army. 

REBECCA EMERY was lovingly called 
the grandmother of all Biddeford and 
Saco. PATIENCE STANLEY, wife of 
Captain Solomon Stanley—they settled in 
Winthrop previous to 1774. 

FRANCES DIGHTON WILLIAMS, wife 
of Richard Williams, who founded the 


town of Taughton, Mass., was born in, 


Gloucestershire, England, and came to this 
country in 1636. 

Several chapters chose the name of his- 
toric men: 

GENERAL KNOX chapter in Thomas- 
ton was named for Major General Henry 
Knox, born in Boston July 25, 1750. Be- 
fore the battle of Bunker Hill he and his 
wife escaped the guards of General Gage, 
and with his sword concealed carefully in 
the folds of her dress, they made their 
way to Cambridge. He engaged in that 
battle as volunteer aide to General Wood. 
He attracted Washington’s attention by his 
skill as an engineer and artillerist. He 
passed the winter of 1778 at Valley Forge. 
General Knox was First Secretary of War 
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in Washington’s Cabinet, Commander of 
Artillery in the American Revolution, and 
founder of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
At “Montpelier,” his beautiful home in 
Thomaston, Maine, varied guests accepted 
the hospitality of General Knox including 
Talleyrand from France and brother Louis 
Philippe. Royal and noble refugees from 
the French Revolution came readily to him 
when they reached these shores. 

COLONEL DUMMER SEWALL—a 
leading citizen in the early political and 
military history of Bath; an officer in the 
French and Indian Wars and went to 
Massachusetts as member of Col. McCobb’s 
regiment, being commissioned a lieutenant 
colonel. 

ELEAZER PARKER, a Revolutionary 
soldier who served in the battles of White 
Plains, Stillwater, Monmouth and Rhode 
Island, under Joshua Brown and Col. 
Timothy Bigelow. COLONEL ASA WHIT- 
COMB, officer in Revolutionary Army. 

GOVERNOR JAMES BOWDOIN—sec- 
ond Governor of the State in 1785. By a 
grant he was owner of that part of MAINE 
which later became divided into the pres- 
ent towns of Bowdoin, Bowdoinham, Rich- 
mond, Lisbon and Webster. Bowdoin Col- 
lege was named in honor of Gov. James 
Bowdoin. 

SAMUEL GRANT raised a company of 
soldiers in York County and marched to 
the seige of Boston and to Bunker Hill 
where he was later made Captain. 

In order to perpetuate the earliest name 
of the locality where the city of Augusta 
now stands KOUSSINOC chapter was 
named after the ancient Indian name of 
“Cushnoc,” interpreted “the sacred site be- 
side rippling waters.” From the years 
1628-1662, the Pilgrim Fathers of Plym- 
outh maintained a prosperous trading 
post at this place and its ancient name 
appears in the Jesuit Relations of 1652, 
where the French writer speaks of the 
English who dwelt at “Koussinoc.” Here 
the natives and traders, among them Gov- 
ernor Bradford, John Alden and Miles 
Standish, ran their boats up the Kennebec 
(Long River) for barter. 

Many other chapters 
names: 

PEMAQUID—an ancient Indian name. 
The Old Fort at Pemaquid, an ancient 
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HE fourth annual Card Party and 
Bazaar sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Juniors will be held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Saturday, 
May 15. The proceeds this year will pur- 
chase equipment for a playground at 
Tamassee D. A. R. School, Tamassee, 5. ©. 
The Card Party will be brought about by 
the combined efforts of all Juniors in the 
state. The Junior Membership Committee 
is under the leadership of Miss Mildred E. 
~ Wynne, known to all as Milly. 
Misses Mildred E. Wynne, Philadelphia 
Helen O. Wyke, Quaker City 
i , Elise de la Cova, Lansdowne 
Chapter, Mrs. M. D. (Estelle) Anderson, 
Quaker City Chapter, and Mrs. R. D. 
(Joyce) Mendham, Quaker City Chapter, 
recently visited Tamassee. The girls were 
touched by the lack of playg round facili- 


Lace Given Museum 


shawl which belonged to Martha Washing- 
ton were presented to the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, at 
a luncheon of the National Board, Monday. 
1, in Memorial Continental Hall. 
This rare and authentic heirloom lace is 
a gift to the Society from Mrs. Frank Kop- 
~ din of 3301 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. It 
was given through the Virginia State So- 
- ciety and Mrs. Robert V. ‘H. Duncan of 
Alexandria, Va., Organizing Secretary 
General. 
a Mrs. Koplin made the presentation of 
this extremely valuable gift for the D.A.R. 


President 
The fichu and shaw! were acquired from 
~ Miss Nannie Randolph Heth, who inherited 
them from Mrs. Eleanor Goldsborough, 
granddaughter of Eliza Parke Custis, who 
had inherited many of the first “First 
Lady’s” personal belongings. 

These personal belongings came down 
‘through the Custis-Law line and recently 


| Tamassee! 


By ExvizaBetu H. Dutton 


Publicity Chairman for Pennsylvania Juniors 


ties for the youngsters. The present equip- 
ment consists of six trees from which the 
children dangle. It was then the idea for 
the new Pennsylvania Junior Project was 
born. A playground for Tamassee! 

Milly took motion pictures of the school 
and included shots of the proposed site of 
the playground, which is in the rear of 
the class room building. It is quite hilly 
and must be terraced. The pictures show 
life on the campus of Tamassee—social 
activities as well as school work and 
chores. Armed with the new Tamassee 
movies Milly and Elise are visiting as 
many chapters as possible to publicize the 
need of Tamassee and’ to fan the flame of 
enthusiasm toward support of the Junior 
Card Party and Bazaar. In the words of 
one of the Tamassee boys, “Well, we hopes 
we git the playground before nex’ sum- 

” 
mer. 


became available at public auction where 
they brought a very high price. 

The exquisite lace is of special interest 
because it must have been worn by Martha 
Washington during the trying days of the 
Revolutionary period. During the lean 
Revolutionary years, George Washington, 
who was fond of dress, insisted that the 


patriots, including himself and his family, 
wear native homespun clothes and refrain 
from imported finery. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


By MarGuerite C. 


AND FRANCEs B. 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS 


E have talked at other times about the 
necessity to have our boys and girls 
elementary, high schools and colleges 
indoctrinated in American traditions and 
ideals. Those traditions and ideals which 
have made our nation strong and which 
have given the United States the highest 
standard of living in the world should be 
stamped indelibly on the minds of our 
future voters and lawmakers. 


It should be indisputable that if our 
young people are to be ardent defenders 
of our American way of living, there 
should be taught in each grade school, 
high school and college throughout the 
land a required course of study, such as 
Principles of Americanism or by some 
other appropriate name. 


The political heritage of our country of- 
fers much in the way of sound guidance 
during the formative years of our youth 
Our republican form of government, with 
its love of freedom—freedom of speech, 
press, religion, etc.—could be reaffirmed 
and contrasted with the restricting political 
practices of communism and socialism. 


Our youth should be taught how these 
isms stifle individual initiative, how they 
kill the urge for men to develop new ma- 
chines and new ideas. 


We want our young people to know 
about communism so long as they don’t 


get Red propaganda along with the facts. 

The danger represented by the Reds in 
the classrooms was put briefly by Doctor 
Dodd, a former Communist official. “They 
want youth,” she said, “because the youth 
are the government of tomorrow.” 


Your young people should know the 
departments of our own Government and 
how they function; they should know the 


(Mrs. JaMes B.) Patton 
National Chairman 


Executive Secretary 


(Mrs. James C.) Lucas 


contents of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Bill of Rights. They should 
know their rights under these documents 
as American citizens, but they should also 
realize that through the years they will 
have a very definite responsibility in the 
preservation of those rights. There is not 
a privilege but what carries with it a re- 
sponsibility, and the earlier boys and girls 
learn that, the better for them and for 
our country. 


Do YOU know if the ideals and prin- 
ciples of Americanism are being taught in 
your local schools and in the colleges 
which your children and grandchildren at- 
tend? Do YOU know if they are being 
taught by teachers who are thoroughly 
American in their ideas? 

Only so long as we preserve our United 
States Constitution shall we remain a free 
people. Unique among the nations of the 
earth, America stands a Government not 
of men but of law, not of power but of 
principle. Before the courts of the United 
States law we remain equal. 


Our heritage is not in the past. It is a 


‘living, active body of principles which 


protect every citizen; it protects him and 
his possessions in every trial. This is the 
reason we have grown to be the moral, 
economic, and military leader of the free 
world. 

Our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor depend not upon the whim of a dic- 
tator but upon the rock of our Constitu- 
tion, and upon that Constitution has been 


built our great country. AM, 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Many of our citizens do not realize that 
the Statute of Limitations only remains in 
force for three years. It seems only fair 
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tended at the earliest possible time. 

_ If a man or woman has lied under oath 
and that fact does not become known until 
after the three years’ limitation, nothing 
can be done about it regardless how harm- 
_ ful the person may be to our country. 

_ Many, many instances of this have hap- 

pened. 

_ The question has been asked, “Does the 

_ FBI cooperate with the investigating com- 

 mittees?” The FBI cannot really cooperate 

with the investigating committees because 


FBI does not evaluate facts. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


A special board was ordered established 


_ be composed of three or more members 
named by the Civil Service Commission 
ie from the CSC’s roster. 

: oR The Board was directed to conduct a 
“full background investigation” of em- 
_ ployees and job applicants in the United 
_ Nations and other international bodies. The 


ig and “appropriate committees of Congress.” 
The Board’s findings in each case are 
to be submitted to the Secretary of State 
_ for transmission to the United Nations Sec- 
_retariat. Officials stated that this was to 
correct the defects which had permitted 
Communist sympathizers to retain UN 
positions. 
_ This Executive Order provides that the 
_ background investigation shall be made of 
all international employees and applicants, 
including the 1,700 Americans now hold- 
ing jobs with the UN. If the preliminary 
oe inquiry shows “reasonable doubt” of 
loyalty the case goes to the FBI for a full 
investigation. The subsequent FBI report 
would be returned to the new Board, which 
_ would then grant a hearing to the person 


right of counsel and to present and cross- 
examine witnesses. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Joseph R. McCarthy is a senator whose 
name is well known to many citizens in 
this country. Many believe that he is doing 
an outstanding service for our nation with 
his investigation activities. However, with 
him as with any individual who is serving 
his country in some outstanding manner, 
there are those who say they do not ap- 
prove of his methods. 

Where did the term “McCarthyism” 
originate? From indications the word orig- 
inated with the Communists. The word has 
been headlines in various Communist or- 
gans for months; it is used by many speak- 


ers promoting the Communist cause. It 


dates back many years ago when Lenin 
said, “We can and must write in a lan- 
guage which sows among the masses hate, 
revulsion, scorn and the like toward those 
who disagree with us.” 

We are hearing bitter denunciations of 
congressional investigations. We must al- 
ways remember that any opposition is 
“noisy.” 

Patriotic Americans want Communists 
and subversives of all kinds weeded out of 
Government, labor unions, schools, the en- 
tertainment field; in fact, from all phases 
of American life. They want these investi- 
gations to continue until the last spy and 
traitor are exposed and removed. 

It must be admitted that many Ameri- 
cans still refuse to face facts and do not 
make an effort to understand what these 
congressmen are doing. 

Over Senator McCarthy’s desk hangs this 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln: “If I 
were to read, much less answer, all the 
attacks made on me, this shop might as 
well be closed for any other business. I 
do the very best I know how, the very 
best I can, and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out 
wrong, then ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference.” 


Marguerite C. Patton 


SUBVERSIVES IN EDUCATION 
Mr. Richard E. Combs, Chief Counsel 


for the State Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, says: 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 
of the Government. All the FBI can do is 
oe investigate and find facts and then pass 
them on to the Executive Department. The 
ee by President Eisenhower on June 2, 1953. 
eee to check on the loyalty of Americans em- 
ee: ployed by or seeking employment in the 
United Nations. In this Executive Order 
the President created the International Or- 
ganizations Employees Loyalty Board, to 
inquiries are to include any evidence from 
the files of the FBI, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Military and Naval Intelligence, 
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“There is no such thing as an inactive 
Communist. It would be utterly impossible 
for a university professor or a teacher to 
be a Communist and at the same time not 
endeavor to indoctrinate others, to reorient 
courses to carry out the party line, and to 
do everything in his or her power to 
further Communist conspiracy.” 

The Chamber of Commerce Washington 
Report asks this question: “Is a Commu- 
nist teacher harmless so long as he doesn’t 
teach communism in his classroom?” 
Then goes on to say, “Many people ut- 
terly unsympathetic to communism are 
saying, ‘yes, demurring at congressional 
and State legislative investigations.” Those 
who doubt the wisdom of exposing the sub- 
versives should be alerted by Mr. Combs’ 
further remarks: “Recruiting (for Com- 
munist activities) is not done in class. It 
is done out of class, off the campus, away 
from the jurisdiction of the administrative 
authorities, and in an atmosphere that is 
more than conducive to that sort of 
thing.” 


TAXES 


Some states are forced to ask for Fed- 
eral aid to education because sources for- 
merly available to the states for taxation 
to finance schooling are now being taxed 
directly by the Federal Government. In 
1932 the states received three-fourths of 
the taxes collected and the Federal Gov- 
ernment one-fourth. By 1947 these per- 
centages were reversed. Why should taxes 
be depleted by going through a Govern- 
ment bureau, with the attendant expense of 
employees, buildings, etc.? Why not leave 
the money in the communities in the first 
place? Under the Constitution of the 
United States, as originally written, the 
Federal Government had no authority to 
tax the PEOPLE directly, but the 16th 
Amendment was adopted and gradually 
the Federal power, through subsidies, has 
encroached upon the states and the indi- 
vidual. 

Jurisdiction over the spending of Ameri- 
can taxes for raising teachers’ salaries, for 
hospitals and roads must be returned to 
the people and their duly elected repre- 
sentatives and not left in the hands of 
appointed internationalists who are hand- 
ing out billions to foreign countries which 
deal with the international Communists 
and are building up the most tremendous 
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national debt in American history. Unem- 
ployment is growing. If we had paid our 
own bills during the fully employed years 
rather than building up the business ven- 
tures of foreign investors, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS could now be relieved of the 
tax burden and the people would have 
more to spend, thus forestalling a de- 
pression. 


FOREIGN AID 


Upon his return from a tour of foreign 
countries Representative Miller of Ne- 
braska states adamantly that economic aid 
should be stopped and that military aid 
should be continued only to those coun- 
tries that show a willingness to defend 
themselves against international commu- 
nism. Even then, he went on, military aid 
should be reduced. 

Although our financing has restored the 
European countries to 143% of production 
in 1939, they are not purchasing the ma- 
jority of their military or civilian products 
from American firms but are now trading 


with the Soviets. eis 
INTERNATIONALISM 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who received, in 
1953, the Nobel Peace Prize for 1952, was 
interviewed by a British journalist on his 
79th birthday. His words express the feel- 
ing of many Americans: “I feel at a loss 
with people who know (or claim to know) 
the world. . . . Internationalism—surely 
it is asking too much of the human ca- 
pacity to make rules that apply every- 
where. Rules—the world is run by rules 
instead of by confidence. There is no con- 
fidence left in people. I am thinking of 
things like labor organizations (Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of the United 
Nations) laying down conditions interna- 
tionally when it’s downright impossible to 
legislate over fifty miles—things differ so 
much. 

“In the forest here, now they can cut 
timber only when the river is full enough 
to float it. When that happens they work 
day and night, by lamplight even—three 
days of it. They do a fortnight’s work in 
three days and take a fortnight off. The 
internationalists would consider only the 
fortnight, not the three days. Maybe I’m 
too old: I remember when they weren’t.” 


__ After the interview the doctor read from 
the Bible and played “Abide With Me” 
on the organ. 
Perhaps a few of us had better read the 
Bible more frequently and return to a faith 
in people. 
BLIND COLONEL 


He was tall, handsome. courteous, and 
spoke in a quiet manner till he told of the 
__ terrors when his country, Lithuania, was 
seized through propaganda in the press 
and through murder of his people. His 
Mame was Henri but his last name shall be 
kept in confidence. 
At first I did not realize that he was 
blind, for his little wife led him into my 
office and when he spoke he looked di- 
rectly at me. 
“Please,” he pleaded, “do not think me 
and alarmist, but | heard you on the radio 
and I knew this was one organization 
which would not waver in its stand to pro- 
tect this great country I have learned to 
_ love so very much. 
_ “For several years our press Lithu- 
ania promoted internationalism. Gradually 
socialistic ideas were implanted in_ the 
‘minds of our people under the guise of 
security. International Communists crept 
into our country, for we had no laws to 
‘screen communism and to keep them out. 
We thought the move would die, but one 
or a a knock at the door aroused my wife 
and me. We were told that each of us 
could take one small suitcase and leave. 
One home was to be the headquarters for 


Four times I was beaten and the 


‘to 
after having been in solitary 


time, 


Brownie Troop No. 440 receives Flag from 
a Washington Chapter, D. C. in December 


presentation was made on Ruth Crane's 
-TV program. Third from left, Mrs, ¢ 
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confinement for months, | was so injured 
about the head that I lost my sight except 
for distinguishing day and night. They 
thought | was dead. I was placed on a 
truck with the dead, to be buried in a 
common grave. I got away with the help 
of the underground; | cannot tell how or 
others might not be able to escape. I tell 
you this only so that you will warn your 
people that a few well organized brutal 
Communists with one aim—to conquer the 
world—can take over a whole people. In- 
vestigate! Weed them out! Expose them! 
Declare that they are not a political party 
but a group with one aim—an interna- 
tional Communist dictatorship for the 
world.” 

In December, 1953, a House investigat- 
ing committee was told of the midnight 
ultimatum which doomed Lithuanians to 
Soviet slavery. Many were shipped to 
Siberia, to slave labor camps, according 
to General Kazys Musteikis, who was Min- 
ister for Defense in Lithuania in 1940, 
when his country was seized. The plot was 
directed by Molotov and Vishinsky, who 
is now the Soviet delegate to the United 
Nations. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania were 
taken five years before the United Nations 
was formed—taken by force and violence 

but Russia was taken into the interna- 
tional organization with the “peace-loving” 
countries. 

A Russian, Clarence Hathaway, of the 
Daily Worker, first promoted “collective 
security” in a radio speech in the United 
States on December 22, 1937. 


Frances Barrett Lucas 


National Society Gets _ 
$25,000 Bequest 


A bequest of $25,000 for the National 
Society, D. A. R., was provided for in 
the will of Miss Julia C. Fish, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, who died last December. From 
1950 to 1953 Miss Fish was a member of 
the Finance Committee and understood 
the money problems of the National So- 
ciety. Under the will provisions, the 
$25,000, when received in perhaps a year, 
will be set up as the Julia C. Fish Endow- 


ment Fund. 
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ite the ghostly inhabitants of Westminster 
Abbey could have risen up in all their 
faded splendor to watch the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II, included in their midst 
would have been Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who as Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, spent 
the period from June 1776 to February 
1777 at the Parker Tavern on Washington 

. Reading, Massachusetts, where he was 
quartered as a prisoner of war during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Colonel Campbell emerged from an ig- 
nominious two years as prisoner of war to 
hecome the Governor of Jamaica and later, 
Commander of the Fort at Madras, India. 
Upon his return to England he was 
knighted and elected to Parliament, but the 
hot tropical climate, in which he had spent 
much of his life, had made serious inroads 
on his health, and he died at the com- 
parative young age of 54. His remains were 
interred in the Poets’ Corner in the Abbey, 
where a monument was later erected in his 
memory by his family. 

Colonel Campbell’s enforced residence 
in Reading provides one of the most color- 
ful chapters i in the town’s history and pe 
sents a startling picture of the mode of 
living afforded aristocratic prisoners of war 
in Revolutionary days as compared with 
those of modern times. 

Twenty-two servants, including a tailor, 
cook, and piper, comprised the retinue of 
Colonel Campbell and the seven officers 
who accompanied him to Reading. In- 
cluded in their list of “necessities” were 
five casks, each containing 45 dozens of 
wine, five cases of wine, 20 of porter and 
10 of beer. Two large field tents were re- 
quired to house their “apparatus,” with a 
third tent for the servants. 

The frugal country folk of Reading were 
hard pressed to keep the servants supplied 
with the food and clothing to which they 
were accustomed. Finally, they rebelled 
completely, having witnessed for months 


By Rutu SAWTELLE LotTurop 


the riotous living and exuberant spirits of 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, whose colorful 
Scottish uniforms and uninhibited man- 
ners presented a strange contrast indeed 
to the somber attire and formal bearing 
characteristic of the American middle class 
of that period. Indeed, the visitors made 
such an impact on the consciousness of the 
townspeople that for many years afterward 
the whole hill section which includes the 
Scotland road of today was known simply 
as Scotland. 

Equally fantastic as their mode of liv- 
ing were the circumstances under which 
the Scottish soldiers were captured. In this 
day of telephones, airplanes, radio and 
television it seems nothing short of in- 
credible that four transports could sail 
into Boston Harbor, as they did on June 
16, 1776, under Lieut. Col. Campbell's 
command, loaded with ammunition and 
military supplies for the British Army, 
totally unaware that the British had evacu- 
ated Boston three months previous. 

The transports were captured in short 
order by the Americans and 400 High- 
landers of the 71st Scotch regiment aboard 
were paroled in squads of 100 in the vari- 
ous towns around Boston, with the officers 
separated from their commands. Col. 
Campbell and his officers and servants 
came to Reading where, dissatisfied with 
the quarters first allotted him, the former 
hired the Parker Tavern for the duration 
of his stay from Ephraim Parker the cur- 
rent owner, 

An ancient bayonet dug up in recent 
years in the yard of the Tavern and a 
spoon stamped with the British lion found 
in the house are among the souvenirs left 
by the soldiers. One of the oldest docu- 
ments on display at the Tavern today is 
the original letter sent from Watertown 
and dating back to 1776, which lists the 
names of all the officers quartered in 
Reading. 
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The officers were allowed their freedom 
within a six-mile radius and an old history 
book relates that one of their favorite 
diversions was marching around the “Big 
Pond.” Considerably baffled, this reporter 
hunted for traces of a pond in the vicinity 
of the Tavern, finally to discover that the 
“Big Pond” of Revolutionary days was 


Our Magazine 
Resolution adopted by 31st Continental 
Congress: 
“That the verses included in Mrs. Bis- 
sell’s report be printed on a postal card 
and sent to every Chapter Regent.” 


¥ 


How dear to our heart is the steady sub- 
scriber, 

Who pays in advance of the birth of each 
year, 

Who lays down the money and does it quite 
gladly, 

And casts round the office a halo of cheer, 


_ He never says, “Stop it: I cannot afford it, 


Tm getting more magazines now than | 
read,” 
But always says, “Send it: our people all 
like it— 
-In fact we all think it a help and a need.” 
How welcome his check when it reaches 
our sanctum; 


‘ty 
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probably Quannapowitt Lake. In those 
days only woods and fields separated the 
Tavern from the Lake, so they may have 
been in clear view of one another. 

In January, 1777, Colonel Campbell was 
sent to Concord jail in retaliation for al- 
leged ill treatment of General Charles Lee 
by the British in New York. There he re- 
mained until May 1778, when he was ex- 
changed for Col. Ethan Allen. In view of 
the comparative comfort, not to say luxury, 
that Colonel Campbell enjoyed during his 
sojourn as prisoner of war, it is difficult 
to sympathize with the attitude of Charles 
H. Walcott, who in his book “Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell of Inverneill” says: “We 
of a later generation must needs regret 
that his enforced residence in our town 
was not made pleasanter or less irksome 
to him.” A quaint attitude to have to- 
wards prisoners of war—especially in this 
present day and age. 

Campbell’s claim to a final resting place 
in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey 
may rest upon the fact that he married 
Amelia Ramsay, daughter of Allan Ram- 
say of Kinkell, the Scottish portrait 
painter, and son of the poet of that name. 
Certainly there is no evidence that he him- 
self ever wrote any poetry. A photograph 
of a portrait of Campbell by Romney, the 
famous English portrait painter, is on view 
at the Parker Tavern. 


How it makes our pulse throb; how it 
makes our heart dance! 

We outwardly thank him; we inwardly 
bless him— 

The steady subscriber who pays in advance. 


Mary Washington Chapter, D. C. presents the 
Flag to Tama Kwa Camp Fire Girls on Hazel 
Markel’s Dumont TV program, December 1953. 
Among those present were Miss Mamie F. 
Hawkins, State Regent of the District of Colum- 
bia, Miss Markel and Mrs. William O, Burtner 
who arranged the presentation. 
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ALLED OFF from civilization but in dispersed and it was at that time that the 
constant contact with God, amid the first attempts were made to settle in the 
rolling hills of Nelson County, Ken- United States. In 1803 a party of monks 
tucky, lies the Abbey of Our Lady of landed at Baltimore. After a short stay on 
Gethsemani. There, for more than one hun- a farm near Hanover, Pa., the monks ac- 
dred years, in an atmosphere lifted from a cepted an invitation to occupy a farm in 
bygone century, silent monks of the strict Holy Cross Parish, near Rowan’s Knob in 
Cistercian Order have taken up a life of | Nelson County, Kentucky. From there, the 
austere contemplation, monks established a log-cabin monastery 
The visitor to this section of Kentucky on Casey Creek in Casey County in 1806. 
may be startled, as he drives along the But fire destroyed the cabins in 1809 and 
highway, to see energetic Trappist monks the monks built another log-cabin monas- 
—as they are commonly called—in blue tery among the Indian mounds at Cahokia, 
work blouses laboring in the fields. At near East St. Louis, Ill. Sickness and 
first the monastery itself is not visible ex- poverty decimated the community and the 
cept for the silver spire of the church few remaining members returned to 
piercing the bright sky. Then as the Europe in 1814, 


traveler continues over a rise, he gets his In May, 1848, two monks from Melleray 
first breath-taking view of Gethsemani— Abbey in France were sent to the United 
spread out among rugged hills less than 15 States to find land for a new foundation. 
miles from My Old “Kentucky Home. Kentucky was their first choice. They 


Now the scene includes a towering water visited several farms around Louisville and 
tank fed from an artificial lake hidden in finally selected a 1,400-acre tract in a 
thick woods; neatly tilled fields that yield valley southwest of Bardstown—only a 
food for the monks; the monastery’s outer — short distance from where Trappist monks 
wall that wanders up and down hills fol- had found shelter some 40 years earlier. 
lowing the contour of the land; red and The property was purchased from the 
white barns and other buildings that make Sisters of Loretto, who had started an 
up the Abbey of Our Lady of Gethsemani. orphanage there. 


Off the highway a short distance, a nar- At the Abbey of Melleray a colony of 
row avenue is lined on each side with forty monks was chosen to make the 
trees whose branches meet to form a journey to Kentucky. The monks were 
gothic nave leading to the gatehouse. A placed under the leadership of Father 
huge arch over the gatehouse bestows . Eutropius Proust. They embarked at Le 
“peace on those who enter’ with its Latin Havre on November 2, and by odd coin- 
inscription of “Pax Intrantibus.” And even cijdence their companions on the crossing 
those visitors who cannot translate the were several utopian socialists who were 
Latin phrase apparently find a great mea- being sent to what they expected to be an 
sure of peace, as many of the remarks in earthly paradise in Texas. The monks 
the guest book will testify. landed at New Orleans, one of their num- 

Beyond the great wooden door of the ber having died at sea. They traveled by 
gatehouse the scene becomes one that could river boat to Louisville. From there they 
be removed a thousand miles from no- proceeded in wagons over muddy trails to 
where. It could also be a scene of a their new home in the forest of Gethsemani. 
thousand years ago, except for some few The “home” consisted of a few leaky 
external accidentals. cabins in a dilapidated condition. It was 

Although 1848 was the year of the jot long, however, before they improvised 


ret year that [rappists had been to Ken- = oher quarters. 


tucky. During the French Revolution, 
Trappists and other religious orders were (Continued on page 505) led 
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By Morcan Lawson 


HE question, “Why buy handweav- 
ing?” is often asked by travelers who 
come into our region and see handwoven 
products for sale. It is a natural question 
to ask, for there are now such beautiful, 
satisfying fabrics made by power ma- 
chines: colors that are really “fast,” tex- 
tures that are unusual and interesting, ma- 
terials that are durable and full of variety, 
whether in weights appropriate for suit- 
ings or sheerest gauze, and in price ranges 
to meet every purse. 

Why buy handweaving and often pay 
more for it? We find that we cannot give 
any casual answer which will satisfy our- 
selves and our questioner in a few easy 
words. We do believe, however, that there 
are perfectly valid reasons why we should 
continue handweaving throughout the 
Southern Mountains, and why _ people 
should be interested in buying it. 

People buy handweaving because there 
is a sentiment throughout the country for 
a handwoven article. Many of us who are 
now middle-aged can remember a grand- 
mother or a great aunt sitting at a loom— 
an interesting “contraption” of beams and 
yarns with a beater in front which swung 
back and forth as the shed was opened 
and cloth grew. 

We had blankets on our beds that were 
made of yarn spun from grandfather's 
sheep and woven by grandmother on her 
loom; we prize them because they are 
among our greatest treasures. We have 
linens, now small pieces because they have 
been worn by use for so many years and 
washed so many hundreds of times, which 
we can proudly assert were handwoven by 
someone in the family. 

Those of us who have attics can find, 
tucked away in some antique trunk, a pair 
of homespun linsey-woolsey jeans or a 
dress woven years ago on a handloom. 
Sometimes the loom was almost a dupli- 
cate of one used by an Egyptian to weave 
exquisite linens in 4000 B.C, 

Those of us who are younger read of 
the handlooms of colonial days; we see 
pictures of them in history books; we know 
that most of the fabrics of those days were 


Why Buy Handweaving? 


By E. F. 


painstakingly made by hand. Indeed, 
there were no power looms until late in 
the 18th century—all cloths in all’ the 
world were “woven by hand” for over 
6000 years. 

In spite of all our urge for the new and 
the modern, we will always have a senti- 
ment for the traditional, for something that 
has in it the marks of the past, something 
which connects us with an era that was 
fruitful and dynamic in our national life. 

In this day when we are struggling to 
preserve the precious remnants that re- 
main of our early American life, it is well 
to remember that the handweavers have 
kept for us such patterns as Whig Rose, 
Lee’s Surrender, Cat’s Paw and Snake's 
Trail, Double Box Knot, Monk’s Belt, 
Rosepath, Honeysuckle and a_ host of 
others that reflect great events or loved 
surroundings. 

We buy handweaving because each piece 
is the work of an individual. A piece of 
weaving begins, as does everything ever 
made, as an idea in the mind of a creator. 
Someone has an idea for a new pattern in 
linens, a new design in draperies, uphol- 
steries, goods for a dress, baby blankets, 
couch throws. But an idea amounts to 
nothing until it is put into action. 

First the thread is bought: the right size, 
the right colors. A warp is made, the pat- 
tern drafted, and the heddles tied up so 
that a shed can be made for the shuttle to 
pass through the warp threads. 

The weaver sits at the loom, and soon 
the thump, thump of the beater announces 
that a new piece of cloth is being created 
from an idea which is now becoming 
substance. 

These are the processes by which all 
cloths are made, of course, whether by 
power or by hand. In handweaving, how- 
ever, it is an individual who has sat at 
her loom seeing an idea grow into reality 
as she puts the shuttle through the warp 
ends, and watches the magic of cloth 
evolve from her efforts. 

It is an experience which she, and we 
through her, shares with the weavers of 
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Egypt 6000 years ago, and with our grand- 
mothers of a century ago. 

Not only is there this connection with 
the past, however, in a handwoven article, 
but there is also the developing impact of 
modern design. 

The handweaver has a freedom of 
creativity, an ability and an opportunity 
to carry out his impulses as they flash into 
his mind and mature into a finished pat- 
tern. It is through the inventions and 
imaginations of the handworker that many 
of the newest designs, both in color and in 
use of materials, are being made. The 
loveliest of rugs, designed by a prince of 
the royal house, and in colors and patterns 
that make the beholder long to own one, 
are being made on handlooms in Sweden. 

The handweaver can create small quanti- 
ties of cloth for one particular time and 
place. In the UN buildings in New York, 
the Danish, Swedish and Finnish rooms 
have draperies and upholsteries woven by 
hand by expert handcrafters in their re- 
spective countries. In this country some 
of our finest young artists are giving ex- 
pression to a new and dynamic drive 
within our national life through their work 
on handlooms. 

The very old and the very new mingle in 
handweaving. This is deeply satisfying- 
often unconsciously—to a segment of our 
American people who are not themselves 
creative artists but who feel the developing 
richness of our artistic awakening. 

We buy a piece of handweaving because 
it is unique. There are so few of any one 
article woven that we can feel that we are 
buying something that is rare. There aren’t 
enough handlooms or handweavers to flood 
the market with anything they might 
choose to weave. 

True, there are thousands of handweav- 
ers in the country, but the great majority 
of them weave for their own individual 
pleasure and satisfaction, to enrich their 
own homes or to make gifts for their 
friends. There are, comparatively, so few 
who can go into this work as a full means 
of livelihood, that the opportunity to buy 
a handwoven scarf, or blanket or linens is 
not too frequent. 

Any person who buys a piece of weaving 
from a competent craftsman can almost 
always be sure of getting a strong piece of 
cloth. The handweaver must use good ma- 
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terial to make the best use of time. Poor 
material on a handloom costs more in time 
than it saves in money. The weaver uses 
wool and cotton yarns that are double or 
treble strength. She mixes her yarns to give 
greater variety and interest. Sometimes 
she may wish to dye her own yarns; more 
often she relies on the marvelous colors 
that she can purchase from the many ex- 
cellent supply houses. 

Because each piece of weaving is an 
individual product, | wish that each could 
have the name of the weaver woven into 
it, as was the custom of the old itinerant 
weavers of the last century. It would be a 
pleasure to own a towel woven by Anne 
Grey, 1953, a blanket by Eliza Stewart, 
1950, a table runner by True McCloud, 
1952. Who of us today does not thrill 
over the ownership of a portrait painted by 
the early peripatetic painters of the 18th 
and 19th centuries, whom today we call 
“primitives”? Perhaps our Anne Greys, 
and Eliza Stewarts and True McClouds of 
today are the “mute, inglorious Miltons” 
of our own past-yet-to-be. 

To the experienced and trained eye there 
is a joy in the evidences of the indi- 
viduality in hand weaving—sometimes a 
slight unevenness in the edges of Anne’s 
scarves, the yarns beaten a bit closer to- 
gether in parts of Eliza’s blanket, the 
rhythm of True’s swinging of the shuttle 
and the beater somewhat irregular, as the 
buyer in his mind sees and hears the 
strains which attend the creation of a new 
fabric. 

Just as a wall built of perfect bricks is 
a dead, uninteresting flatness because of its 
geometrical perfection, so the same wall 
made of hand-molded, slightly irregular 
bricks is alive with the lights and shades 
of a variegated, interesting surface. And 
so it is with weaving. 

We show with pride a piece of pottery 
from the kilns of Picasso in southern 
France. We point with elation to a Timo- 
thy Cole engraving hanging on our wall, 
one of only 12 copies made before the 
plate was destroyed. In the same way we 
ought to be proud of the loom-art we are 
able to purchase for so little. 

When you purchase weaving of modern 
design, you may be making it possible for 
all the people of our country to have more 
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with introduction by Catherine Marshall. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. $1.50. Illus- 
trations by Barbara Cooney. 


All who are familiar with Dr. Peter 
Marshall, through “Mr. Jones Meet the 
Master” have welcomed the recent publi- 
cation of the classic gem “Let’s Keep 
Christmas.” The book was edited by 
Catherine Marshall (Mrs. Peter Marshall ) 
and with an introduction by her. The little 
book was destined to reach its way into 
many hearts, homes, and lives during the 
Christmas season. 


It was Catherine Marshall who also 
published the inspirational biography of 
Peter Marshall in “A Man Called Peter.” 
Peter Marshall was the young Scottish 
immigrant who came to the United States 
in 1927. A way into the ministry opened 
before him, from which he was to bless 
thousands of people. Through circum- 
stances that were sometimes discouraging, 
but always inspired, his life in the Semi- 
nary and in various successful pastorates 
culminated in his assignment to the post 
of Senate Chaplain from 1947 until his 
untimely death in 1949, There, in the 
Senate, he so gently gave a vital and active 
blessing to those who were about the im- 
portant affairs of National life. A brilliant 
modern minister, he was able to sing in 
the rain, to believe that God still answers 
prayer and to declare that Christianity can 


be fun. 


“Let’s Keep Christmas” is adapted to a 
reading for one sitting—that is, if the 
reader is able to turn on to another page 
without lingering too long to enjoy the 
real beauty and colerful artistry of the 
profuse illustrations. Of the Biblical story 
of the Nativity taken from the Gospel of 
Luke, Dr. Marshall said that all need to 
read it over again and to think about it. 
The symbolism of the star and the glory 
of the angels are through-out the book. In 
it one is also reminded of the simple joys 
of the season such as of the Christmas firs 
that move right into living rooms, of spicy 
odors emanating from holiday kitchens, of 
holly wreaths in windows and of touseled 
heads that will sleep upon pillows, dream- 


Book Reviews 


ing of the Santa that will have come ere 
morning. Permeating through-out is Peter 
Marshall’s magnificently, sincere and mov- 
ing spirit which so gently sheds a hallowed 
glow upon such simple things as friendship 
and understanding. 

When the book has been read the follow- 
ing quotations from it take on a new and 
glorified meaning: 

“The promise that the angels sang is the 
most wonderful music that the world has 
ever heard: ‘Peace on earth and good will 
toward men’” 

“We long for the abiding love among 
men of good will which the season 
brings * * *.” 

“We want to hold to the old customs 
and traditions because they strengthen our 
family ties * * *.” 

“We will ‘keep’ Christmas * * * keep 
it as it is 

May we keep it in our hearts, 

that we may be kept in its hope.” 

Olive Jones Burchett 


THE WINTER AT VALLEY Force, by F. Van 
Wyck Mason. Illustrated by Harper 
Johnson. 180 pages. New York, Random 
House. $1.50. 


The book is thrilling and exciting read- 
ing for the young person from 9 to 12. A 
memorable account of the ordeal of Valley 
Forge by a writer of note who saw service 
in both World Wars and was Chief His- 
torian for SHAEF with regard to military 
government. A story-teller of the period of 
the American Revolution who holds the 
unswerving interest of both the old and 
young. 

The opening words “Valley Forge—our 
Nation has no prouder chapter in her his- 
tory” strikes the note of pride of country 
which prevails throughout the book. 


All facts and incidents, units and of- 
ficers are authentic. The only fictional 
characters are Gil Weston, Silver Hawk, 
Corporal Cassidy, and Farmer Matson, all 
of whom represent a family well known in 
those parts. 

Mr. Mason has a free and easy style 
which should spirit his readers right into 
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Kaskaskia (Chicago, Ill.). Tuesday, 
January twelfth was an outstanding day 
for Daughters of the American Revolution 
on Chicago’s North Shore. Kaskaskia was 
co-hostess with Skokie Valley and Glencoe 
Chapters at a luncheon to honor the new 
State Regent, Mrs. Robert Beak of 
Wheaton. The members gathered at the 
Church of the Holy Comforter in Kenil- 
worth where they were greeted by Mrs. 
Beak and the Chapter Regents, Mrs. Will 
G. Kelley, Mrs. T. Dickerson Cooke, and 
Mrs. Harold B. Helm, respectively. 

After luncheon each of the Regents gave 
a short talk, but the highlight of the after- 
noon was Mrs. Beak’s address on “Now is 
the Time.” In this she covered many 
phases of D. A. R. work in relation to 
American life today. She also stressed the 
goal of her administration, which is to 
have the Illinois society achieve “honor 
roll” status in the national organization. 

The joint meeting, which was an inno- 
vation in this area, was so successful that 
members are talking about repeating such 
a meeting some time next year. 

(Mrs. A. C.) Marion H. Darwent 
Press Chairman 


Letitia Coxe Shelby (La Mesa, Cal.). 

San Diego County’s youngest area Chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, celebrated its fourth birthday, Octo- 
ber 9, 1953, in La Mesa, California. 

All three of the Chapter’s first Regents 
were present: Mrs. Enoch H. (Martha 
Shelby Yeager) Simms, the organizer and 
first Regent of the Chapter, Mrs. Frank C. 
Mayer, the second Regent and Mrs. R. O. 
Kindy, the third and present Regent. 

The Chapter started with twenty-one 
members. There are now thirty-one active 
and five associate members. 

The Chapter since starting, has been 
awarded a gold badge with three blue stars 
and a three-pin for its contribution to the 
National Building Fund, approximately 
$9.00 per member, for the completion of 
the Administration Building. 

In addition, the Chapter takes a vital 
interest in the questions on National De- 
fense, has supported the Approved Schools 


Chapters 


program, the State C. A. R., and given out 
six Good Citizenship pins to local high 
school students. 

In the National Defense field it has had 
a number of excellent speakers. Among 
them are Mrs. E. E. Eiler, Mr. W. E. 
Lyon, Dr. Albert W. Kleeforth, a career 
diplomat serving in Russia at the time of 
the Bolshevik uprising, now retired and 
living here, and the latest, Rear Admiral 
Leslie E. Gehres, U.S.N. ret. 


The Chapter’s interest today is concen- 
trated on the influence of Unesco in the 
public schools. Although it has suffered 
a setback in its efforts to be heard, (the 
teaching staff and officials here being pre- 
dominantly pro-Unesco), the members are 
determined to continue picking away at 
the defenses until they win an opportunity 
to present the reverse of the rosy picture. 


(Mrs.) Elizabeth Seymour Robinson. 


Benjamin Cleveland (Shelby, N. C.). 
January 25th marked the thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the Benjamin Cleveland Chap- 
ter, D. A. R. of Shelby, N. C., the organi- 
zing Regent being Mrs. O. Max Gardner of 
Shelby and Washington, D. C. 

Many are the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this Chapter; among them the 
recent placing of a bronze marker on the 
grave of a member, at which time an ap- 
propriate memorial service was held. 


Through the combined efforts of the 
‘Ways and Means Committee, with Mrs. 
E. S. Bennett as Chairman, and the Con- 
servation Committee, of which Mrs. J. T. 
Gardner is Chairman, a Sugar Maple Tree 
was recently planted in the City Park as a 
Living Memorial to twelve Daughters who 
were members of the local Chapter at the 
time of death. Those so honored are: Mrs. 
Willie Simmons Webb, Mrs. J. R. Dover, 
Mrs. W. H. Jennings, Miss Annie Hamrick, 
Mrs. J. L. Webb, Mrs. Margaret Lena 
Anderson Harris, Mrs. Clyde R. Hoey, 
Mrs. Sallie Anthony Hamrick, Mrs. Cora 
Magness Austell, Mrs. J. H. Quinn, Mrs. 
S. S. Royster, and Mrs. Madge Webb Riley. 
A very impressive service was conducted 
by the Chaplain, Mrs. O. M. Mull, who 
used the new D. A. R. Ritual. Much beauty 
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was added by Mrs. J. Fitzhugh Dodd’s 
singing of Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” music 
by Oscar Rasbach. 

This very active Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has for the past two years been 
_ sponsoring sales of bulbs and shrubs in 
the Spring and Fall, and commissions 
have netted several hundred dollars for the 
Chapter. Working with the Conservation 
Committee, they have purchased and 
planted Japanese Cherry Trees in one of 
the residential sections of the city, and 
plans are under way to combine efforts 
_ with other local groups in broadening the 
scope of these activities. 

Mrs. Worth Morris, Regent 


Caroline Scott Harrison (Indianap- 
olis, Ind.). At the January meeting on 
the seventh, the Chapter observed “Ap- 


From left: Mrs. Horace Nordyke, Chaplain, 
General Arthur St. Clair Chapter; Mr. Ralph H. 
Cain, Superintendent of Tamassee D. A. R. 
~ School; Mrs. Paul Thiery, Regent, Caroline Scott 
_ Harrison Chapter; Mrs. John W. Judy, Regent, 
Cornelia Cole Fairbanks Chapter; Mrs. Max 
Barney, Regent, Irvington Chapter; Mrs. Parke 
A. Cooling, Regent, Jonathan Jennings Chapter. 
(Photo by /ndianapolis Times.) 


3 
. Mrs. Mark A. Dawson, Chairman of 
Approved Schools Committee, entertained 
Mr. Cain and members of the Committee 
with a luncheon at the Propylaeum. Spe- 
cial guests were Mrs. Herbert R. Hill, 
State Regent, and Mrs. Howard W. Miller, 
"State Chairman Approved Schools Com- 
mittee. 
_ After the luncheon a clever program of 
dramatic readings was given to Chapter 
: - members and guests by the Childrens 
‘Theater, Jordan College of Music, in the 
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Chapter House. Guests were Regents and 
members of the General Arthur St. Clair, 
Cornelia Cole Fairbanks, Irvington and 
Jonathan Jennings Chapters of Indianap- 
olis. 

Mr. Cain gave a most interesting account 
of the school’s progress having risen from 
nothing and of the many buildings that 
have been added to their first one of 1919. 
He told how the boys and girls at Tamas- 
see, coming from a rural mountain com- 
munity are being instructed as to the best 
agricultural practices suitable to their sur- 
roundings. Much stress is given to “Labor 
may be dignified.” Also that those attend- 
ing were not only getting a fundamental 
education, but were being trained in Pa- 
triotism, that they may grow up as better 
American Citizens. 


In closing, Mr. Cain said the name 
“Tamassee” to the Cherokee Indian meant 
the place of “The Sunlight of God.” He 
added “this light must never be extin- 
guished and with D. A. R. help it cannot 
fail.” 


Following the program there was a re- 
ception and tea served in the Dining 
Room. Those in the receiving line were 
Mrs. Paul Thiery, Regent of the Hostess 
Chapter, Mr. Cain, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Dawson 
and Mrs. Miller. Mrs. John H. Jefferson 
and Mrs. Charles F. Voyles, Past Regents 
presided at the tea table. Mrs. H. T. 
VanLandingham and Mrs. Clyde Moon 


were hostesses for the tea hour. 


A gift of $300.00 was presented to Mr. 
Cain by Caroline Scott Harrison Chapter 
to be used for the Indiana Refrigerator 
project at Tamassee. 


Mrs. Peter W. Zimmer, Historian 


Lansing, (Lansing, Mich.). The ini- 
tiation of Mrs. Ralph W. Newland, State 
Regent of Michigan and Mrs. Clarence W. 
Wacker, State First Vice Regent into the 
Chippewa Indian Tribe was a high light 
of the Regional Conference held in Lan- 
sing this fall. 

The Indian name bestowed on Mrs, New- 
land by Chippewa Chief Wash-Suh-Kum 
and tribal Medicine Man Bill Elk, was 
translated as “Noonday Lady” and Mrs. 
Wacker was tapped as “Lady of the South.” 
It was the first time that this honor had 


been accorded the D. A. R. in Michigan. 
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proved Schools Day” having as their guest, 
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Mrs. Ralph W. 


Newland, Mrs. Clarence W. 
Wacker with Chief Wash-Suh-Kum, Chief of the 
Chippewa Tribe, and Medicine Man, Bill Elk. 


Before the initiation ceremony, the Indians 
put on a brief program of native songs 
and dances. 

This program was arranged by Mrs. 
Charles W. Barr and Mrs. Paul Morrison 
of Lansing Chapter’s American Indian 
Committee to stimulate interest in the 
committee project of providing a Practical 
Nursing scholarship to a worthy Indian 
girl. To raise funds for the scholarship, 
the committee launched the sale of Indian 
crafts, including all types of baskets, toys, 
jewelry, dolls and ties. $266.46 profit was 
realized. 309 pounds of good used cloth- 
ing has been sent to Michigan Indians this 
year. This committee also secured book- 
ings for the Chippewa Indian-lore-dance 
troupe at four East Lansing Elementary 


Schools. 


In addition to the Indian Crafts, Lansing 
Chapter’s Fall Bazaar featured hand-woven 
articles from Crossnore Schools, Corre- 
sponding Notes and Daily Reminder Calen- 
dars, “My Line” Booklets, and expandible 
clotheslines by the Juniors to provide a 
clothing scholarship at Kate Dundan 


Smith. 


Our Bazaar was of the “continuing 
type,” running from September until 
Christmas. These items were displayed by 
committee members at all Chapter meet- 
ings, Junior meetings, C. A. R., Women’s 
Clubs, Church Society meetings, College 
Groups, Sororities and to neighbors. In 
some cases our committees provided the 
entire program, thus giving excellent pub- 
licity to D. A. R., its American Indian, 
Approved Schools, Conservation and Gen- 
ealogical Work. 


Mrs. John F. Brisbin, Regent 
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Le Portage (Riverside, Ill.). Decem- 
ber 15th, at twelve noon, the beautiful new 
Community Building in Bedford Park, 
Illinois, was the setting for the annual 
Christmas meeting of Le Portage Chapter. 
Members were entertained in the modern- 
istic lounge before a cracking log fire; 
through the window walls a heavy snowfall 
was seen covering the patio, thus making 
it a picturesque setting for a Christmas 
party and during the luncheon, chimes 
rang out through a loud speaker making it 
more festive. 


Mrs. Robert Cross, Regent from Western 
Springs, welcomed everyone. Hostesses 
for the day were: Mrs. Guy Hafer, chair- 
man, Mrs. Charles Wingo, Past Regent, 
Mrs. Clyde McGraw, Secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
tin DeJovine and Mrs. James Gee. Follow- 
ing the luncheon a photograph was taken 
around the gaily decorated table showing 
Mrs. Cross, Regent, seated at the coffce 
service. Mrs. Wingo, Past Regent, is seated 
at opposite end. 

Immediately following opening cere- 
monies Mrs. Fred Avery, Program Chair- 
man, introduced Mr. Arthur Seith, Choral 
Director of Argo Community High School, 
and his choral group of forty-five members 
who sang several carols. After a short 


business meeting Mrs. Lon Baker, Guest 
Speaker, gave a “Christmas” reading. 


Le Portage Chapter, organized in 1940 
under the late Mrs. Calvin Phillips of 
Hollywood, has seventy-three members 
from the suburbs of Argo, Bedford Park, 
Brookfield, Evergreen Park, Hollywood, 
LaGrange, Riverside, Summit and Western 
Springs; being named for the old Chicago 
Portage in Lyons Township on the Des 
Plaines River, which the Frenchmen 
showed on their maps as “La Portage.” 
The names of Father Marquette and Louis 
Joliet are shown on a boulder marked in 
1930, as the first white men at the portage 
in 1673. It is a National historic site, with 
one remaining building known as Lyons- 
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ville, at the crossroads of Wolf Road and 
U.S. Highway 66. Lyonsville Congrega- 
_ tional Church is now in its last years of a 


Mrs. Robert Cross, Regent 
William Strong (Osceola, Ark.). The 


_ Chapter, being ever alert to the promotion 
of American ideals, recognized the out- 
standing work of the Kiwanis Club of 
Osceola with the youth of the community 
at the December 31st luncheon meeting of 
the Club. 

_ At this time, Miss Ruth S. Massey, Chap- 
ter Chairman of Awards, presented to 
_ James E. Hyatt, Lieutenant Governor, Dis- 
trict Twelve, and member of the Kiwanis 


~ Club of Osceola, the Award of Merit. 


Miss Ruth S, Massey, James E. 
Pugh, D. E. Young, Dr. L. D. 


‘From left: 
Hyatt, C. W. 
Massey. 


___ Mr. Hyatt expressed his appreciation of 

_ this recognition and further commented 
~ that the D. A. R. Award of Merit was 
_ earned by his Club through the leadership 
of their President, Dr. L. D. Massey, and 
_ his Chairman of the Underprivileged Chil- 
dren Committee, Mr. D. E. Young, and the 
Chairman of Recreation, Mr. C. W. Pugh. 


Mr. Hyatt further declared the necessity 
_ of “building strong bodies and minds, en- 
- couraging youth to be law abiding . 
: providing properly supervised recreation 
and so creating a comfortable, happy per- 
son and a future faithful American 


Ruth S. Massey, Chairman 


Deseendants of °76 (Washington, 
C.). November in Washington means 
-chrysanthemums, Indian Summer, and the 
annual birthday luncheon of Descendants 
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of °76 Chapter honoring past State Re- 
gents of the District of Columbia. Our 
forthy-fourth birthday was celebrated on 
November 14 at the Little Tea House, 
Alexandria, Va. Miss Anna Mary McNutt, 
Vice Regent, presided in the absence of 
the Regent, Mrs. Arthur Kemp Jones, who 
is ill. Past Chapter Regents introduced 
past State Regents as follows: Mrs. Clyde 
M. Hamblin (1932-34) presented Mrs. 
William B. Hardy (1922-24); Miss Anne 
B. Coons (1936-39) presented Mrs. Harry 
Colfax Grove (1932-34); Miss Altha T. 
Coons (1939-42) presented Mrs. Charles 
Carroll Haig (1936-38), who spoke on 
National Defense; Miss May V. Harris 
(1943-46) presented Miss Lillian Cheno- 
weth (1938-40); Miss Florence E. Harris 
(1946-49) presented Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke 
(1942-44) and Mrs. David L. Wells (1948- 
50); and Miss Mabel E. Winslow (1951- 
53) presented Mrs. Roy C. Bowker (1944- 
46) and Mrs. James D. Skinner (1950-52). 


Mabel E. Winslow, Delegate 


Frances" Dighton Williams (Bangor, 
Me.). This was the first chapter in Maine 
to present an award of merit to an out- 
standing adult. 

The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Sewall Brown, chairman of National De- 
fense Committee, at the January meeting. 
The recipient was Rev. E. Charles Dartnell, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church of 
Brewer. In her presentation, Mrs. Brown 
said, “Mr. Dartnell has been active in 
young people’s work throughout the state. 
He has been willing to work with any 
group, regardless of race or religion. He 
is cheerfully ready to help wherever 
needed—to address a large group, to sing 
or lead singing, or to give friendly and 
guided counsel.” Mr. Dartnell was born in 
England and naturalized in 1916. He was 
educated in Maine schools, public and 
theological, and holds an M.A. in psychol- 
ogy from the University of Maine. 

In accepting, he said, “People are won- 
derful, I love people,” and his life proves 
his statement. The Chapter is proud to 
express its appreciation to such a fellow 
citizen. 

At the business meeting, conducted by 
Mrs. Emery Cushman, Regent, consent was 
given the Junior American Citizens Chair- 
man, Mrs, Edward Ames, to proceed with 
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plans for the restoration of a Revolution- 
ary cannon, recently recovered from the 
bottom of the Penobscot River, where it 
has lain since 1779 when the fleet was 
scuttled to prevent its capture by the Brit- 
ish. It will be displayed in some promi- 
nent position with a plaque stating its 
history. It was felt that the Chapter was 
indeed fortunate to have an opportunity 
to help in restoring the cannon, so few 
opportunities present themselves to help 
young folks realize that history is today 
and tomorrow, not just something you 
study in text-books. By interesting the 
J. A. C. Clubs in this project, we will 
serve this purpose. 

A delightful musicale was presented by 
the American Music Committee, Mrs. W. I. 
Butterfield, chairman. Tea was served with 
Mrs. James McClure and Mrs. Margaret 
Sherrow pouring. 

Mrs. Ashmead White, State Regent, said 
it was an outstanding meeting. 
Edward W. Ames, 


Press Relations Chairman 


at 


Peace Pipe (Denver, Colo.) had several 
outstanding events this year, two of which 
we are reporting. 

Our Past Regent, Mrs. E. Roy Chesney, 
had the distinct honor of being the first 
D. A. R. to hold the Chairmanship for the 
all civic and patriotic Citizenship Day 
Ceremonies held at Municipal Auditorium. 

This annual event proclaimed by the 
President, and celebrated nationally, was 
sponsored by practically forty civic and 
patriotic organizations, with the Governor 
of Colorado and Mayor of Denver in at- 
tendance. The U. S. Judge of District ° 


Mrs. E. Roy Chesney, Chairman of Citizenship 
Day Committee, welcomes Mr. Duncan Jervis 
Ross, newly naturalized American Citizen. 


Court presented some 400 newly natural- 
ized citizens who were welcomed, honored 
and entertained. 

An appreciation for the colorful dis- 
play of emblems, together with the well- 
filled auditorium, was reflected in the 
happy expressions on the faces of these 
new citizens. 


From left: Mrs. Festus Caruthers, Mrs. Harry 
N. Eaton, Mrs. Arnold L. Rich, Regent, Mrs. 
Warder Lee Braerton, Vice President General, 
and Mrs. Roy D. Lee, Past Regent. 


Mrs. Warder Lee Braerton, newly elected 
Vice President General, was honored by 
her Chapter, Peace Pipe, at a Colonial Tea, 
December 21st, in Calvary Baptist Church. 

Two C. A. R. members in Colonial cos- 
tumes greeted the guests as they arrived, 
among whom were National and State 
Officers of D. A. R. in the Denver area. 
In the receiving line were Mrs. Arnold F. 
Rich, Regent, Mrs. Warder Lee Braerton, 
Vice President General, and many past 
regents of the Chapter. Special Christmas 
music by North High School’s girl quartet 
and a talk on Colonial Christmas customs 
by Mrs. Donald E. Cadwell, a Junior mem- 
ber, concluded the program. A festive air 
was made more apparent by the beautifully 
appointed tea table and the ringing at in- 
tervals of a set of sleighbells, loaned by 
the Social Chairman, Mrs, Caruthers. 


Mrs. Arnold F. Rich, Chapter Regent 


Kewanee (Kewanee, Ill.). This year 
marks the Centennial of Kewanee and our 
Chapter plans to hold open house through- 
out this celebration, July 15-18. 

We are justly proud of our Chapter 
House which is the oldest residence’ in the 
city. It was built in 1850 by John P. 
and Matthew B. Potter and was occupied 
by these two brothers and their families. 
John was the grandfather of our Registrar, 
Mrs. S. L. Heaps. 
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In 1903 it was given to our Chapter by 
"the Masonic Fraternity and moved from 
its original location on Main Street to the 
Park Avenue address where it now faces 
a small city park. The interior is almost 
completely furnished with antiques. Of 
_ special interest is the clock on the mantle 
which still keeps time. This was the first 
clock brought to Kewanee. 

Looking toward the Centennial, our Re- 
gent, Mrs. Don T. Gamble, had postal cards 
_made which picture the house. The sale 

of these cards has been most successful. 
_ This year, too, we are happy to recog- 
nize two of our members, Mrs. Ross 
~ Gamble and Mrs. A. E. Witherell, who 
have belonged to our chapter for fifty 
years. 


Mrs. Wendell DeMoss, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Richard Dobbs Spaight (New Bern, 


~N.C.). Mrs. John Dunn, Organizing Re- 


ber meeting at the home of Miss Margaret 
Bryan. 
For 50 years Mrs. Dunn has belonged 
to the D. A. R. First she joined the Con- 
tinental Dames Chapter in Washington, 
D. C., then transferred to the Major Read- 
ing Blount Chapter in Washington, N. C. 
On March 29, 1921, she organized the 
local Chapter and since then has been a 
loyal and faithful member, serving as Re- 
_ gent and Treasurer and in other capacities. 
A native of New Bern, Mrs. Dunn was 
Emma Henderson (Powell) before her 
_ marriage to the late Mr. Dunn. 
Because of illness, Mrs. Dunn could not 
attend the meeting, but, in an effort to 
_ show their appreciation for her outstand- 
ing service, the Chapter sent her a beauti- 
 fully-decorated cake topped with 50 


Mrs. Leslie Babcock, Regent, presided 
over the meeting. It was voted to give $5 
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to assist with a Red Cross Christmas party 
for men hospitalized at Cherry Point. 

Mrs. J. S. Claypoole read the Christmas 
message of the President General, who is 
a member of this Chapter. 

Members signed a petition urging Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Congress to approve 
the Bricker-American Bar Association 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion. 

Miss Sara Stewart reported she and Mrs. 
W. C. Hagood had brought gifts for the 
Chapter’s Scholarship Girl at Crossnore 
School. A note of thanks was read from 
the local USO for a cake sent to the USO 
clubhouse by the Chapter. 

The story of Christmas carols was read 
by Mrs. Claypoole. Members sang some 
of the most familiar ones. 

During the social hour refreshments 
were served by the hostesses: Miss Bryan, 
Mrs. S. P. Watson and Mrs. Charles B. 
Johnson. 

Mrs. Leslie Babcock, Regent 


Susanna Randolph (Vandalia, Mo.) 
entertained with a program and treasure 
exhibit October 1, at the Presbyterian 
Church. The Regent, Mrs. Claude Maxwell, 
presided over the program which opened 
with group singing of our National Anthem 
and the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
both led by Mrs. E. A. Irvine, followed 
with a prayer by Mrs. T. E. Moss. 

The Regent extended cordial greetings 
to everyone and expressed the joy of her 
chapter members in sharing with their 
guests this happy occasion. Mrs. Halbert 
Clinton sang, “An Old Fashioned Town,” 
and Mrs. E. T. Harvey played Beethoven’s 
“Minuet in G” as a piano solo, 

Mrs. T. M. Faris of Webster Groves, de- 
lighted all present with her charming 
presentation of the subject, “Figurines and 
Old China,” which she illustrated with 
beautiful and rare objects. In apprecia- 
tion the chapter presented her with a 
dainty, antique figurine. 

After the program the guests were in- 
vited to the spacious dining room artisti- 
cally decorated with autumn leaves, where 
more than two hundred treasured and 
priceless articles, brought by chapter mem- 
bers, had been arranged for display; a 
card of historical data accompanied each 
article. Many interesting things, including 
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silver, glass, china, jewelry, linens, cloth- 
ing, books, pictures, records and small 
pieces of furniture, were on exhibit and 
revealed the American way of life in days 
of long ago. 

The dining table, covered with a lovely 
old, white linen cloth exquisitely hem- 
stitched, was centered with a bowl of 
autumn chrysanthemums. Miss Villa Mc- 
Cune and Mrs. H. D. Wallace served punch 
and cookies to more than one hundred 
guests. QOut-of-town guests were members 
of the Mexico, Bowling Green and Pike 
County chapters. 

During the morning and noon hours, all 
elementary school children and their teach- 
ers visited the exhibit; many expressions 
of appreciation were received from both 
teachers and pupils. 


Mrs. Claude Maxwell, Regent 


William Horney (Jeffersonville, Ohio). 
It has become almost a tradition for Wil- 
liam Horney Chapter to foregather in 
London at the home of Mrs. Ralph Oral 
Whitaker for their December meeting. At 
the appointed time for this annual meet- 
ing-party Mrs. Frank Marshall, Regent, 
presided. 

Miss Amanda Thomas, Columbus, State 
D. A. R. Parliamentarian, guest speaker, re- 
viewed the dangers of treaty laws that 
could supersede the Constitution. In con- 
clusion, she stressed the true spiritual sig- 
nificance of Christmas—the Nativity. “It 
must never be overshadowed by by-prod- 
ucts of the Yuletide,” she warned. 

Miss Thomas is a member of Ann Simp- 
son Davis Chapter, Columbus. Other guests 
were the officers of London Chapter, 
D. A. R. 

Christmas beauty and symbolism found 
expression in each room’s decorative theme. 
Outstanding were the children’s theme, em- 
ploying a large basket of snowballs, candy 
canes and a Santa; the Madonna sur- 
rounded by evergreens and the symbolic 
purple heather; the huge white bowls of 
white snapdragons substituting for the 
legendary Christmas roses—so hard to 
find; the spicy red carnations in the center 
of the tea table that was lighted with tall 
tapers in crystal candelabra. 

Colorful refreshments including the 
once-a-year Christmas cookies along with 
good cheer in abundance and the exchange 


of festive-wrapped gifts completed a happy 
and gala wind-up for William Horney 
Chapter, 1953. 

Hostesses serving with Mrs. Whitaker 
were Mrs. Robert Rhodes, Mrs. Marion 
Stockwell, and Mrs. Frank Marshall. 

Mrs. Whitaker, Organizing Regent of 
William Horney Chapter, a past Regent of 
London Chapter, is a Vice President Gen- 
eral, N. S. D. A. R. 

Mrs. B. L. Adair, Vice Regent 
London Chapter, D. A. R. 


Atlanta (Atlanta, Ga.). A bronze com- 
memorative marker honoring the Atlanta 
Chapter, D, A. R., as the oldest in Georgia 
and second oldest in the nation, presented 
by the Georgia Historical Commission, 
was unveiled and dedicated Nov. 16, 1953, 
at historical Craigie House. Mrs. Straiton 
Hard, Regent, presided over the cere- 
monies. 


SECOND 
DAR CUIAPTER 


D. A. R. Dedication—The marker designating 
the Atlanta Chapter as the oldest in Georgia and 
*the second oldest in N. S. D. A. R. was unveiled 
on the lawn of Craigie House. Mrs. Aurelia 
Roach McMillan (r.), a*charter member of the 
N. S. D. A. R., is with Mrs. Straiton Hard, 
Regent of the Atlanta Chapter, and Mr. H. A. 
Alexander (r.), Chairman of the Georgia His- 
torical Commission. 


The program opened with patriotic 
music by the Northside High School Band 
as the colors were advanced, followed by 
the invocation. Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
President General, N. S. D. A. R., sent a 
special message of congratulations and 
Mrs. T. Earle Stribling, State Regent, 
brought greetings, as did Mrs. Howard H. 
McCall, Honorary Vice-President General. 
The Regent introduced Mrs. Aurelia Roach 
McMillan, charter member of the N. S. 
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D. A. R., and many distinguished guests. 

Mr. Harry A. Alexander, Chairman, pre- 
sented the marker to the Regent, who 
accepted and dedicated it on behalf of the 
Atlanta Chapter members. Mrs. Harbut 
Randall, Chairman, and Mrs. Straiton 
Hard, Jr., member of the Junior Member- 
ship Committee, unveiled the marker. The 
inscription reads: 


“SECOND OLDEST D. A. R. CHAPTER” 


“This is the home of the Atlanta Chap- 
ter, D. A. R., organized April 15, 1891; 
_ oldest Chapter in Georgia; second oldest 
in the National Society Daughters of the 
_ American Revolution. Mrs. Henry Jackson 
was first Regent. Meetings were held in 
private homes and at the State Capitol, 
until 1895, when Craigie House, the Massa- 
_ chusetts State building at the Cotton States 
_ Exposition, was presented to the Chapter. 
i was sold in 1909 and the new Craigie 
_ House was built in 1911.” 

Mrs. Lucius W. McConnell, former 
_ Regent of the Chapter, gave the early 
history. Others participating on the pro- 
- gram included: Mesdames Thomas Coke 
Mell, S. Page Rees, E. G. Twitty, John H. 


Mrs. Straiton Hard, Jr. 


Magazine Chairman 


Rebecca Parke (Galesburg, Ill.). 

_ Sixty members and guests of the Rebecca 
counting of the early Revolutionary days 
by Dr. Alfred Newcombe of Knox College 
history department Saturday afternoon at 
the chapter house. 

Mrs. A. E. Smith, Regent asked all 
members to introduce their guests. Mrs. 
Dwight Beatty, Program Chairman, intro- 
_ duced Mrs. Kenneth Stroker, who sang 
“Tell Me, O Blue Blue Sky” and “When I 
= Have Sung My Song to You.” Mrs. Charles 
_ Gibbs was her accompanist. Dr. Newcombe 
was then introduced. 

_ Dr. Newcombe told some of the history 
of his home town, Thomaston, Maine. Gen- 


_ part in the history of the town, the county, 
a street and the local chapter of the 
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speaker expressed some of the political, 
economical and religious views during the 
Revolutionary times. He also showed what 
an important part women played by tell- 
ing the stories of Benedict Arnold and 
Henry Knox. 

Since the Rebecca Parke Chapter’s theme 
is “America in Our Hearts,” Dr. New- 
combe praised the work of the Florida 
Chapter in aiding the American Indians. 
He also stated that one shouldn’t stop with 
aid to the Indians, but should include other 
minority groups. He concluded by saying 
that it is the duty of Americans to teach 
their children intelligent thinking. 

After his relating of early American 
time, the members and guests were served 
refreshments by Mrs. Heule and Mrs. An- 
drew Anderson. Co-Chairmen for the tea 
were Mrs. Chris Wallace and Mrs. Marion 
Cole. Others assisting were Mrs. Marvin 
Lindbloom, Mrs. Donald McMaster, Mrs. 
Melvin Milward, Mrs. John Bailey, Mrs. 
N. C. Lescher and Mrs. Julian McGowan. 


Mrs. J. E. McGowan, 
Magazine Chairman 


Seranton City (Scranton, Pa.). On 
Monday, January 11th the Scranton City 
Chapter presented gold and silver medals 
and Honorable Mention gifts to winners in 
their traditional Historical Essay Contest 
on a WGI television program 4:30 to 
4:45 o’clock. This was a public service 
deeply appreciated by the Chapter. It was 
arranged by Mrs. John D, Lloyd, Ameri- 
canism Chairman, Mrs. John H. Llewellyn, 
Historian, and Mrs. T. Linus Hoban, Red 
Cross Chairman, 

Miss Margaret Knight, North Scranton 
Junior High School won the gold medal. 


From left: Lois Walter, Mrs. T. Linus Hoban, 
Mr. Samuel Donnis, Mrs. Arthur Schautz, John 
Marchalonis, Miss Margaret Knight, Mrs. Roy W. Soe 
Voris, Suzanne Brown, Mary Beth Brown, Donna i 
Levine, and Carole Ann Jones, 
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At the request of the Principal of that 
school the Regent re-presented the medal 
at its morning Assembly before an audi- 
ence of 450. A talk was given on the 
founding of the D. A. R., its “Objects,” the 
meaning of the dates Oct. 11th and April 
19th, and What The Daughters Do. The 
D. A. R. schools were described, the Wash- 
ington buildings and furnishings, the 
Museum and antiques. The children were 
particularly interested in the parade of the 
Pages on opening night of Continental 
Congress and the releasing of the great flag 
from the ceiling. 

This assembly presented an opportunity 
to emphasize patriotism and urge a watch- 
ful maintenance of the institutions of 
American Freedom. Essays with poor 
spelling were returned to the teachers 
asking them to be interested in improving 
spelling of pupils in our schools. 

It was a delightful and inspiring occa- 
sion. 

Ethel P. Voris, (Mrs. Roy W.) 
Regent 


Oro Fino (Helena, Montana) for two 
years has given special attention to Na- 
tional Defense and the Advancement of 
American Music following the outline 
given by the National Committees. 

Mrs. Percy Dodds, National Defense 
Chairman has supervised the presentation 
of a Defense article at each meeting stress- 
ing the most vital issues of Defense com- 
mented upon in the D. A. R. Macazine. 

The work of the Ground Observer Corps 
correlated with National Defense has been 
actively supported and participated in by 
Mrs. Frank Wiley, Chapter Recording Sec- 
retary and wife of Col. Frank W. Wiley, 
Commander of the 9438 Voluntary Air 
Reserve Squadron of the Air Force, with 
headquarters in Helena. Mrs. Wiley and 
Miss Bessie Bryte have received the Silver 
Wings and Award. 

Mrs. Ralph H. Fifield, a past Regent 
and Committee Chairman of Advancement 
of American Music, promoted an essay 
contest in the public schools, the subject 
being “Development of American Music.” 
At one meeting she introduced Elizabeth 
Watson Porter, a past Chapter Regent and 
past State Librarian who has written words 
and music for a number of songs. Mrs. 
Porter sang two songs giving a short story 


Mrs. Frank H. Porter, Press Relations Chairman. 


of each. “Always Together” was inspired 
by a wedding she attended and has the 
sentiment of either a wedding or anniver- 
sary song. The second was a humorous 
number. Others having a part in this 
project by playing recordings of American 
Music are: Mrs. Harold Longmaid, Sr., 
Mrs. G. H. Bansch, past Regents, Mrs. 
Percy Brown, Mrs. William King and Mrs. 
Robert Brewer. Mrs. Jennie Dow Henry, 
chapter pianist and daughter, Mrs. W. O. 
Whipps, past Regents are composers of a 
stirring number “My Uncle Sammy,” used 
During World War I. 

Oro Fino recognizes all departments of 
the National Society. 
Mrs. Frank H. Porter, 


Press Relations Chairman 


Edward Buncombe (Asheville, N. C.) 

celebrated its fiftieth anniversary Novem- 
ber llth in the home of Mrs. Gilbert 
Morris, Past Regent and Past State Cor- 
responding Secretary. The chapter organ- 
ized with sixteen charter members, has 
carried on through the years showing a 
healthy growth. We now have seventy- 
eight members. 


Gen. John E. Sloan, guest speaker, spoke 
on “Living In Peace And Freedom.” Min. 
utes of the first meeting of the Chapter 
and the names of the sixteen charter mem- 
bers were read. Mrs. J. V. Erskine, Past 
Regent, also North Carolina Chairman of 
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Poetry and member National League Of 
American Pen Women, gave an original 
poem “D. A. R. Lady’s Birthday.” Our 
President General’s article “The D. A. R.., 
A Force Moving Ahead” was read in full. 


From left: Mrs. Gilbert Morris, Past State Re- 
cording Secretary and Past Chapter Regent; Mrs. 
R. P. Foster, Charter Member; Mrs. J. V. Erskine, 
Past Chapter Regent, now First Vice Regent; 
Mrs. Roy Cagle, State Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Victor McGuire, Regent of Ruth Davidson Chap- 
ter and State Chairman of Indian work; Mrs, O. 
J. Wynne, Chapter Regent, sitting. 


A tea hour followed the program. The 
table was centered with an antique candela- 
brum holding flaming gold colored candles. 
A very large birthday cake beautifully 
decorated with gold colored rosettes and 
bearing the dates 1903-1953 was cut by 
the Regent, Mrs. O. J. Wynne. Mrs. J. V. 
Erskine, Vice Regent presided at the tea 
table. 

It is our sincere hope that the Edward 
Buncombe Chapter may be a force for 
good in this community for another fifty 
years. 

(Mrs. O. J.) Evelyn T. Wynne, 
Regent 


Ann Arundel (Millersville, Md.) on 
August 1, 1953, initiated a gala day-long 
celebration by the Community at the head 
of Severn River to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of “Rising Sun Inn.” Used 
alternately as a tavern and as a private 
residence, this hiproofed landmark of pre- 
revolutionary days, situated nine miles 
above Annapolis on the General’s High- 
way, had long been a center of civic and 
political activities. Given to Ann Arundel 
Chapter by the last owner in 1916, it has 
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been restored as Chapter House and Mu- 
seum, and used for social and patriotic 
purposes, 

The celebration included: first, an all- 
day Tour of old homes in the vicinity, 
where hostesses in costume greeted the 
hundreds of visitors. Our Regent, Mrs. 
Lester DuLaney, presided at the Inn; sec- 
ond, an historic sketch, “Head of Severn,” 
written by Edith Gantt Duker, and pre- 
sented three times to crowded houses at 
Cross Roads Hall, by the South Shore 
Dramatic Association. It depicted, in four 
short acts, the social and patriotic feelings 
of the community during the past 200 
years; third, two colorful scenes enacted 
at Indian Landing, colonial port on Severn 
River, with appropriate music by the 2nd 
Army Band. 

The first scene was a Colonial Tobacco 
Inspection, sponsored by the Maryland 
Tobacco Association, acted by “His Ma- 
jesty’s Inspector” and “A _ Colonial 
Planter” with his “Slaves,” who singing 
spirituals with gusto, rolled the hogsheads 
of tobacco onto the green. 

The second scene was the re-enactment 
of a celebration on that spot in 1783, after 
the Surrender of Cornwallis. Thirteen de- 
scendants of original families repeated 
toasts drunk on that occasion with Ex- 
Senator George Radcliffe acting as Toast- 
master. The gay colors of colonial uni- 
forms and hoop skirts worn by residents 
of the area added to the pageantry of the 
Celebration. 

Mrs. J. Edward Duker, Vice Regent 


Colonel George Nicholas (Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky.). The October meeting of the 
Society was held at historic Duncan Tavern 
in Paris, Kentucky, a luncheon honoring 
Mrs. William L. Ainsworth, Vice-President 
General from Kansas. Mrs. Sidney Calk 
gave the invocation and led the group in 
the pledge to the flag and in the American’s 
Creed. 

The Regent, Mrs. William Howell, intro- 
duced Mrs. Ainsworth, the guest speaker, 
who is National Chairman of the Correct 
Use of the Flag Committee. Mrs. Ains- 
worth brought us high-lights of the October 
Board of Management Meeting. 

Other distinguished guests included Mrs. 
W. B. Ardery of Paris, who told a few 
interesting facts about Duncan Tavern and 
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how it became a State Shrine of the 
D. A. R.; Mrs. Stephen Davis of Win- 
chester, who was Chairman of the furnish- 
ings for the Tavern, Past State Historian, 
and Regent of Hart Chapter; Mrs. Thomas 
G. Prewitt, Chairman of Duncan Tavern; 
Miss Annasteele Taylor of Nicholasville, 
Regent of Trabue Chapter; Mrs. Grover 
Anderson of Mt. Sterling, State Chairman 
of the Honor Roll Committee. Members of 
the Junior Committee were present. 

Mrs. John M. Prewitt, Chapter Registrar, 
told about plans to mark Morgan’s Station, 
one of the early stations in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, built about 1789. It was here on 
April 1, 1793 that an Indian attack was 
made and nearly all the women and chil- 
dren were carried away and a number 
of them killed. This was the last incursion 
of the Indians to the interior of the State. 
The three-story Stone House is standing, in 
good condition. 

Constitution Day was observed at the 
Mt. Sterling City School. A film, “The Big 
Idea,” a drama of America today, was 
shown, bringing to the attention of the stu- 
dents the freedoms enjoyed by American 
people. 


The annual Washington Birthday Lunch- 
eon will be held at the Montgomery Hotel 
with Dr. Frank Rose, President of Tran- 
sylvania College, as speaker. 


Mrs. Harold C. Greene 


Press Relations Chairman 


C.) celebrated its Golden Anniversary 
April 8, 1953, by holding a reception at , 
the D. C. Chapter House. 

The receiving line included Mrs. 
Poland, Regent; Mrs. Patton, President 
General; Miss Hawkins, State Regent, Mrs. 
Rex, First Vice President General; Mrs. 
Kerr, Treasurer General ; Miss Chenoweth, 
Honorary Vice President General, and 
Chapter Officers. 


Besides the ladies in the receiving line 
the guests were National Officers and 
Chairmen, all D. C. State Officers, D. C. 
Chapter Regents, Delegates and State 
Chairmen, members of Thirteen Colonies 
and their guests. 

Misses Alice Almiede di Zerega and 
Betty Ann Thom took charge of the guest 
book, 
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During the evening piano and violin 
selections were rendered under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hope Anderson. 

The anniversary cake was cut by the 
Regent, President General, and State Re- 
gent. Past Regents presided at the re- 
freshment tables. 

Mrs. Norman, a Past Regent, served as 
Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

Mrs. Edward G. Ludtke 


Press Relations Chairman 


Captain James Lawrence (Ironton. 
Ohio.) Thursday afternoon, October 22, 
the Capt. James Lawrence Chapter enter- 
tained with a tea honoring Mrs. Marshall 
H. Bixler, Ohio State Regent. 

The affair was held at the home of Mrs. 
Ralph Mittendorf at 615 Park Avenue. 
Mrs. George Emrick, Ohio Southeast Dis- 
trict Director, was also an honored guest. 
Chapter members of the surrounding Tri- 
State Region were invited. 


Pictured in the above photo left to right: 
Mrs. Blanche E. Noel, Regent of Joseph 
Spencer Chapter, Portsmouth; Mrs. L. H. 
Nelson, Regent of French Colony Chapter, 
Gallipolis; Mrs. Thomas Burchett of Ash- 
land, Ky., National Membership Chair- 
man; Mrs. George Cushing, Ashland, Ky., 
State Chairman of D. A. R.; Mrs. Hugh 
Russell, of Poage Chapter, Ashland, Ky.., 
Past National Historian General; Mrs. 
George Emrick of Joseph Spencer Chapter, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Southeast District Di- 
rector and National Chairman of American 
Music; Mrs. Marshall H. Bixler, of Fre- 
mont, Ohio, State Regent of Ohio; Mrs. 
J. Earl Pratt, Ironton, Capt. James Law- 
rence Chapter, D. A. R. 


Mrs. J. Earl Pratt. Regent 
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Major George Gibson (Gibson Sta- 
tion, Va.) entertained the members and 
their families and other guests with a buf- 
fet supper at the home of Mrs. Ross Stick- 
ley in Rose Hill, Virginia, Sunday, De- 
cember 20th, at five o’clock. 

The group enjoyed a delicious meal of 
turkey with all the trimmings. The dining 
room table was centered with an arrange- 
ment of Christmas candles, tinsel and 
holly. The small tables were covered with 
red and green cloths and centered with 
arrangements of greenery. The entertain- 
ing rooms were appropriately decorated 
in the Christmas motif. About fifty mem- 
bers and guests enjoyed the delightful 
affair. 


In the picture seated left to right are 
Grace and Helen Chadwell, Mrs. Lizzie 
Thomas, Mrs. Ross Stickley, Dr. Frances 
Chapman, Chapter Regent, Mrs. George 
Taylor, Mrs. Ida Huff, Maggie Mae Rector 
and Mrs. White Marcum; in the back row, 
left to right, are Mrs. Tip Chadwell, Vir- 
ginia Huff, Mrs. Jack Inman, Mrs. Neil 
McKinnon, Mrs. Ikey Parkey, Mrs. Will 
Fugate, Mrs. Ray Fugate, Mary Stickley, 
Mrs. Curry Grabeel, Mrs. Van Grabeel, 
Mrs. Joe Smiddy, Mrs. Natt Fugate, Mrs. 
Joe Parkey, and Mrs. H. B. Nolan. 


Mrs. Will Fugate, 
Corresponding Secretary 


Colonel James McCall (D. C.) was 
honored at the January meeting by having 
as guest Mr. Ruel Pardee Tolman, re- 
tired director of the National Collection 
of Fine Arts. The January meeting, held 
at the home of Mrs. Jasper M. Beall, and 
presided over by the Regent, Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Jones Triplett, Mr. Tolman gave an 
illustrated half-hour talk on miniatures. 


He described four methods as follows: 
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Prior to 1680 all portrait miniatures 
were painted with water color on vellum. 
Another method was oil on a thin sheet of 
copper. The miniature of George and 
Martha Washington by John Trumbull, to 
be seen in the Division of History of the 
Natural History Building in Washington, 
illustrates the use of oil on wooden panels. 
Since 1700, water color on ivory has been 
used, as shown by portraits of Patty 
Custis and her brother, John Park Custis, 
painted at Mt. Vernon in 1772 by Charles 
Willson Peale. These are now on view in 
the National Collection of Fine Arts. This 
latter method is translucent, being only as 
thick as a visiting card, its surface very 
hard and non-absorbent, and can be en- 
tirely wiped off with a little water. Mr. 
Tolman admonished that to remove mould 
or dust, a dry brush only should be used. 


Ignorance of miniatures was illustrated 
by the account of a valuable miniature of 
Elizabeth Knapp which was once _pur- 
chased for only $7.50 and was later cor- 
rectly identified as the work of James 
Peale, brother of Charles Willson Peale. 

The Peales dominated the art field in 
Philadelphia and Maryland before 1800. 
In addition to the two brothers, Charles 
Willson and James, four of the children of 
Charles Willson and five of the children of 
James were artists. A granddaughter of 
James, Mary Simes, also painted excellent 
miniatures. 

Rembrandt Peale, son of Charles Will- 
son Peale, painted sixty portraits of 
George Washington. One is in the office of 
the Vice President and another is in the 
D. A. R. Hall. 

Other artists mentioned by Mr. Tolman 
included Edward Greene Malbone, who al- 
though he died at 29, left 467 paintings 
and is considered one of the finest Ameri- 
can miniature painters, equal to any for- 
eign artist. Also noted were three Scotch 
painters, Archibald, Andrew and Alex- 
ander Robertson, who did numerous por- 
traits in the late 1700’s, and Walter Robin- 
son, known as the Irish Robertson, whose 
portrait of Washington is at Mt. Vernon. 
Mr. Tolman also mentioned Sarah Good- 
ridge (1788-1853) as having painted the 
most pleasing portrait of the great portrait 
painter of that time, Gilbert Stuart. 


The most extensive collection of mini- 
atures in the nation’s capital is on the 
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ground floor of the National Collection of 

Fine Arts, 10th and Constitution Avenue, 

where about two hundred are on view. 
Ruth Gerth Simon 
Program Chairman 


David Demarest (River Edge, N. J.) 
The David Demarest Chapter is the proud 
possessor of its own chapter headquarters 
at 123 Anderson Street in Hackensack. The 
Demarest Family Association does not have 
a Woman’s Branch, but it sponsors our 
chapter. 

Through the generosity of its Honorary 
President, Mr. Hiram D. B. Blauvelt, a 
large room at his place of business has 
been turned over to us. Mr. Blauvelt had 
the room finished in knotty pine and fur- 
nished with two handsome Dutch Kos, an- 
tiques, old prints and rare Demarestiana. 
On one full panel hang plates of historic 
scenes, including our D. A. R. Building 
plates. Our Charter graces one wall as 
does a portrait of our beloved Dr. William 
S. Demarest, President Emeritis. Our din- 
ner set of dishes, service for twenty-four 
(at present) is of the Currier and Ives 
design. A fund for flat silver and other 
furnishings has been started. 

We have held “Open House,” Board 
and Monthly meetings at our room. Guest- 
Days have been held at “Blue Field” in 
Oradell, home of Mrs. Margaret D. B. 
Blauvelt. 

The chapter had full charge of the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Meeting of the 
Demarest Family Association last June. 
Many of our members are active in this 
Association. One is the Curator, another 
is the Assistant Curator of the Demarest 
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In center, without a hat, Mrs. Margaret Blauvelt 
with Mrs. George S. Sauerbrey, Regent, and Mrs. 
Alex Sibbold, Vice Regent, on her immediate 
right; on her left, Mrs. William A. Taylor, Or- 
ganizing Regent, and Mrs. Voorhis D. Demarest; 
with other officers and guests. 


Memorial Foundation which is in the East 
Wing of the new library at Bergen Junior 
College in Teaneck. This room contains 
many valuable antiques and documents. 
Another member is the Vice President. 

As a historical project, the chapter has 
undertaken the restoration and preserva- 
tion of the old French Huguenot Burying 
Ground and the 1678 Demarest homestead, 
both in New Milford, by the Hackensack 
River. We have placed markers and Betsy 
Ross flags on graves of ten soldiers. To 
prevent further vandalism, we hope to en- 
gage the local Boy Scouts and American 
Legion to help protect our property. There 
is a sizable “Burying Ground” fund in the 
Association which we may use for this 
project. During our three years of exist- 
ence we have met many D. A. R. commit- 
ments and now that we have our own head- 
quarters we look forward to an active and 
fruitful future. 

Madeline S. Sauerbrey 
(Mrs. George S.), Regent 


Why Buy Handweaving? 

(Continued from page 399) 
beautiful cloth. Manufacturers watch 
trends in the sale of handwoven material, 
and when a new pattern or material shows 
great promise, they adapt it to the require- 
ments of the machine-loom. The net result 
often is that attractive new weaves are 
made available to millions. 

When we buy a handwoven article, we 
do not buy just warp and woof. We buy 
it also because we are able to satisfy our 
desire for a more intimate connection with 
an old art—perhaps the oldest in t 


world—and at the same time, if we so 


_ wish, own an unusual fabric created by a 


modern artist. We also realize our ambi- 
tion to own something made by some par- 
ticular individual, and so we are willing 
to pay the costs of that individual’s time 
when she provides us with an article of 
use, of rarity and of beauty. 

The label Handwoven on an article is 
beginning to be the sterling hallmark in 
the world of textiles. If beauty, strength 
and individuality appeal to you, the ques- 
tion, “Why buy handweaving?” will be 
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ENEALOGICAL RESEARCH is one of 
the foundation-stones of our Society, 
yet it is the most neglected one. 

To become a Daughter of the American 
Revolution, one must trace her ancestry to 
a person who assisted in establishing 
American Independence; to carry out the 
objectives of the Society, one must know 
something of those who did so; to do 
either adequately requires knowledge of 
genealogy and of genealogical technics. 

As a Society, we have placed, and 
rightly so, much emphasis on accurate 
pedigrees and sufficient evidence to prove 
those pedigrees. We have also done re- 
markable work in preserving and collect- 
ing genealogical records. But we have 
have overlooked one important thing—one 
that is becoming more and more important. 
We have not realized that Genealogy—the 
tracing of the ancestry of a person or the 
history of a family—is a profession and 
a extremely technical one. We have left 
the training of genealogists to chance. 

Present-day genealogists have learned 
by the trial and error method, or by work- 
ing with some one who has had experience 
in the field, just as did doctors and lawyers 
a few generations ago. This is a slow and 
expensive way. It is one reason why it 
costs so much now for a prospective mem- 
ber to have her line traced, and why 
printed genealogies are so full of errors 
that some organizations refuse to accept 
their statements. 

Libraries and archival institutions are 
beginning to realize that they need on their 
staffs trained genealogists, but when they 
ask for such persons—where are they to 
be found? Thus a potential field for em- 
ployment remains unfilled, although many 
men and women would enjoy such a career. 

There is great need for the establishment 
of serious academic courses of study in 
Genealogical Research. 

The writer gave, twenty-five years ago, 
under the auspices of the National Gene- 


Research—Let’s 


Learn How to Do 


By JEAN STEPHENSON, S.J.D., F.A.S.G. 


National Chairman, Genealogical Records, 1935-1944 stort 4 


alogical Society, one of the first, if not 
the very first, courses in “How To Do 
Genealogical Research.” It was most suc- 
cessful; over one hundred attended. This 
was intended only as a “pilot course,” not 
to be continued itself but to point the way 
to others. The “depression” and later the 
war militated against similar courses being 
started, however, although the need was 
recognized, 

In 1950, American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., started the. Institute of Gene- 
alogical Research, a three-week summer 
course offered in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Service and 
under the sponsorship of the American 
Society of Genealogists. This was quite 
successful and has been repeated each 
year. In fact, it has met with such com- 
mendation that this year those registered in 
the Graduate School will receive university 
credit toward their degree for the course. 
Those not working for a degree will re- 
ceive, as in the past, a certificate showing 
they have taken the course. 

The lectures cover diverse fields, rang- 
ing from sources of information, collection 
and arrangement of materials, interpreta- 
tion of records, creditability of evidence, 
etc., to the compiling, writing and editing 
of genealogical material. Each student 
takes an individual research assignment 
along his or her lines of special interest, 
which affords opportunity for practical 
application in using facilities in the Na- 
tional Archives and other sources of gene- 
alogical information in Washington. 

It is hoped that other universities will 
follow the example described above. Mean- 
while, an interesting visit to Washington 
can be had by taking advantage of Ameri- 
can University’s forward-looking Institute 
of Genealogical Research. The fee is 
reasonable; and those enrolled may, if 
they wish, utilize the University’s dormi- 
tories for residence. The very pleasant 

(Continued on page 524) 
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Smith, August T., 


LOST CREEK CEMETERY 
(Continued from last month) See 


son of J. 
d. Mar. 24, 1863 at Murfreesboro, Tenn.—aged 
18 yrs.-11 m.-2 da. A member of Co. B. 94 Reg. 
0.V.1. 

Titus, In memory of Samuel B. 
1812—aged 82 yrs. 

Clyde, Ellen, wife of Peter Clyde, b. in Scotland, 
Jan. 10, 1789, d. Sept. 22, 1816. 

Clyde, Peter, d. May 11, 1850—age 81 yrs. 

Palmer, Robert, d. 1839—age 72. 

Loughman, Henry, d. Aug. 10, 1855 
11 mo. 

Jones, Eliza Ann, d. Mar. 11 
7 mo.-18 da. 

Jones, Oliver P., son of Allen and Ann Jones, d. 
Mar. 11, 1846—age 18 yrs.-8 mo. 

Jones, Allen, Oct. 8, 1837—age 39 yrs.-9 mo.- 


Titus, d. Aug. 3, 


aged 59 yrs.- 


, 1849—aged 29 yrs.- 


23 da. 
Jones, .. .?, d. Dec. 22, 1833—aged . 
Robbins, Richard, d. Aug. 14, 1837— age a yrs.- 


11 mo.-27 da. 

Robbins, Lydia, wife of Richard, d. Aug. 19, 1865 
—age 75 yrs. 

Robbins, Mariett, dau. of John and Maria Rob- 
bins, d. Apr. 30, 1844—age 2 mo. 

Robbins, William B., son of John and Maria 
Robbins, d. Mar 16, 1843—age 1 yr.-8 mo. 

Robbins, dau. of John and Maria Robbins, d. 
1838—age .. .? 

Robbins, John, son of John and Maria Robbins, 
d. Feb. 10, 1857—age 1 mo.-2 da. 

Bowersock, Bathsheba, consort of David Bower- 
sock and dau. of Richard and Lydia Robbins, 
18—? 

Bowersock, David, d. May 12, 1840—age 21 yrs.- 
2 da. 

Craft, Rebecca M. 
1902. 

Robbins, Boswell B., 
8 mo.-25 days. 
Noland, Hannah J., dau. of I. 
June 15, 1849—age 20 yrs. 
Noland, Fanny, wife of Isiah, d. Feb. 

age 61 yrs. 

Gromer, Wm. W., son of A. M. and S. Gromer, 
d. June 11, 1858—age 10 mo. 

Gromer, Luella F., d. Nov. 24, 1861—age 21 days, 
dau. of A. M. and S. Gromer. 

Gromer, Wm. W., d. June 6, 1858—age 11 mo.- 
6 da., dau. of A. M. and S, Gromer. 

Class or Glass, John J., d. Oct. 9, 1838—age 52 


(nee Robbins), b. 1819, d. 


d. Dec. 15, 1847—age 20 yrs.- 
and F. Noland, d. 


2, 1849— 


yrs. 
Leapley, Ellen, dau. of S. and E. Leapley, d. 
1 


—age 1 yr. 


_ Wilgus, Anne, consort of Thomas Wilgus, d. Oct. 


29, 1834—age 23 yrs. 
Sullivan, Mary, d. Jan. 28, 1839—age 30 yrs. 


Collected by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Davidson Harbaugh, lronton, Ohio 


Jones, Abner, d. June 7, 
H. and Sarah Smith, 


"Youtsey, John, 


Homer, son of M. and S. Miles, d. 


1876—age 

2 mo.-5 da. 

1866—age 60 yrs.-3 mo.- 
22 da. 

Jones, Julia Ann, wife of Abner, d. July 3, 1875 
—age 69 yrs.-3 mo. 

Brevard, Elizabeth, wife of David B. Brevard, 
d. Mar, 1841—age 23 yrs.-2 mo. 

Brevard, David, d. Jan. 27, 1873—age 76 yrs.- 
1 mo.-1 da. 

Brevard, David, son of D. and E. 
1848—age 1 yr. 

Brevard, Infant son of D. and E. Brevard, d. 1842. 

Brevard, Nancy, dau of D. and E. Brevard, d. 
Mar. 1848—age 10 mos. 

Rogers, Lewis, d. Feb. 6, 1841—age 39 yrs.-4 mo. 

Crampton, J., d. May 22, 1849—age 50 yrs. 

Batson, William, d. Nov. 5, 1854—age 72 yrs. 

Meeks, Mary Ann, wife of B. D. Meeks, d. Oct. 
3, 1857—age 23 yrs.-8 mo. 

Winans, Milton, son of M. 
Mar. 17, 1851—age 1 mo. 

Smith, Mary, wife of M. P. 
1855—age 31 yrs.-15 da. 


Brevard, d. 


and S. Winans, d. 


Smith, d. Oct. 3, 


McDowell, Harvey J., son of S. and S, M. 
McDowell, d. Dec. 18, 1839—age 2 mo.-14 da. 
McDowell, Mary, wife of A. M. McDowell, d. 


Aug. 2, 1854—aged 66 yrs.-9 mo.-28 das, 
McDowell, Alexander, d. July 4, 1882—age 93 
yrs.-11 mo.-23 da. 
Winans, Sarah Lois, dau. of J. T. and J. F. 
Winans, d. April 21, 1839—age 1 yr.-7 da. 
Enyart, Anna, wife of John Enyeart, d. Jan., 1832 
—age 26 yrs. 

Cavender, John, d. June 6, 1841—age 73 yrs. 

Drake, Jacob, d. Feb. 17, 1852—age 32 yrs. 

Garver, Abram, d. Jan. 5, 1865—aged 32 yrs. 

Youtsey, George, son of H. and S. Youtsey, d. 
Mar. 27, 1852—age 1 yr.-5 mo. 

son of H. and S. Youtsey, ¢ 
Mar. 22, 1852—age 11 mo. 

Youtsey, Isaac, son of H. and S. Youtsey, d. 
Sept. 6, 1855—age 7 mo.-18 da. 

Youtsey, Mary J., dau. of H. and S. Youtsey, d. 
Mar. 19, 1852—age 5 yrs. 

Youtsey, Jacob, son of H. and S. 
Sept. 22, 1841—age 21 da. 

Youtsey, John, a native of Frederick, Md., d. 
Jan. 6, 1859—age 73 yrs. 

Youtsey, Catherine, wife of John Youtsey, d. 
Jan. 11, 1836—age 42 yrs. 

Swain, Rachel, wife of William Swain, June 6, 
1866. 

Miller, Moses, infant son of J. E. and E. Miller, 
d. July 17, 1878—age 1 mo. 

Miller, John W., infant son of J. E. and E. Miller, 
d. Aug. 17, 1876—age 10 mo.-22 days. 

Webb, Sabin, d. Jan. 4, 1866—age 29 yrs.-8 mo. 

Webb, Charley E., son of R. S. and J. Webb, d. 
Oct. 16, 1861—age 4 mo.-22 da. 


Youtsey, d. 
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S. and J. Webb, d. 
i June 30, 1 age 2 yrs.-3 mo. 
Webb, Harry, son of J. D. and G. B. Webb, d. 
Mar., 1866. 
& Webb, Emma Jane, dau. of J. D. and G. B. Webb, 
— d. Oct. 27, 1869—age 8 yrs.-9 da. 
— Webb, Charley A., son J. D. and G. B. Webb, 
d. Feb. 18, 1875—age 6 mo. 
Webb, Geo. B., son of J. D. and G. B. Webb, d. 
Feb. 25, 1882—age 23 yrs. 
~ Webb, Elisha, a native of Pa., d. Oct. 13, 1873— 
age 97 yrs. 
- Webb, Mary, wife of Elisha, native of Ms., d. 
Mar. 7, 1873—age 89 yrs. 
_ Mann, Albert D., son of Isaac T. and Mary Mann, 
_ d. Sept. 19, 1864—age 1 yr. 
- Covault, Erastus V., d. Apr. 20, 186l—age 43 
yrs.-6 mo. 
~ Covault, Catherine, d. April 19, 1863—age 63 yrs.- 
6 mo.-3 da. 
De: Covault, Frances, wife of E. V. Covault, d. Feb. 
15, 1896—age 76 yrs.-4 mo.-25 da. 
Simmons, Malinda, wife of Adam Simmons, d. 
Dec. 23, 1860—age 67 yr. 
McDowell, James, d. Mar. 18, 1853—age 56 yrs. 
MeLane, Susannah, d. Aug. 8, 1844—age 2 yrs.- 
20 days. 
Wirt, Elizabeth, wife of Francis, formerly of 
N. J., d. Oct. 4, 1841—age 53 yrs.-6 mo.-4 da. 
Wirt, . . .?, dau. of Elizabeth and Francis, d. 
a 1838—age 12 yrs. 


Jackson, Anna, wife of James Jackson, d. June 3, 
1852—age 15 yrs.-1 mo.-29 days. 
Wilson, John, son of John and Littitia Wilson, d. 
June 6, 1836—age 18 yrs.-8 da. 
zy Tobias, Henry, son of .. ., d. 1849. 
Jones, Willie A.. son of W. S. and N. H. Jones, 
b, Apr. 15, 1861, d. Mar, 22, 1872. 
~ Marlin, John W., son of Josiah W. and Hannah 
Marlin, d. Apr. 18, 1839—age 1 mo. 
_ Webb, Samuel D., son of John T. and Sarah 
Webb, d. Dec. 6, 1840—age 1 yr.-3 mo. 
Jackson, Mary, dau. of Joseph and Ann Jackson, 
d. Jan. 17, 1854—age 21. 
Buckles, Frank Eugene, son of Wm. and. . .? 
Buckles, d. Jan. 26, 1860—age 4 yrs. 
Buckles, William Eugene, son of Wm. and. . .? 
__ Buckles, d. Mar. 22, 1848—age 18 mo. 
Buckles, . . .?, d. Mar. 2, 1848—age 1 yr.-2 mo. 
Jackson, Joseph, d. ? 18, 1867—age 75 yrs. 
_ Jackson, Ann, wife of J. Jackson, June 3, 1852— 


age 59 yrs. 

s Bossiter, Elizabeth, wife of T. W. Bossiter, d. 
Oct. 30, 1883—age 79 yrs. 

_ Bossiter, Thomas W., a native of Chester Co., Pa., 

3 d. July 22, 1869—age 67 yrs. 

 Bossiter, Sophia, dau. of Thomas W. and Eliza- 
beth Bossiter, d. Apr. 26, 1859—age 12 yrs. 

Conuts, Margaret, dau. of G. and M. Conets, d. 

1g Apr. 3, 1862—age 25 yrs. 

~Conuts, Lewis C., d. Dec. 11. 1859—age 32 yrs. 

- Conuts, Miley, d. Mar. 25, 1856—age 32 yrs. 

-Ranp, Barnett, b. in Chester Co., Pa., Aug. 23, 

1800; d. Aug, 27, 1875. 

_ Rapp, Mary, consort of Barnett Rapp, b. in 

Chester Co., Pa., Dec. 11, 1805, d. Aug. 15, 

1876—age 70 yrs. 

Jackson, James B., son of Joseph and Ann Jack- 

gon, d. Aug. 14, 1850—age 21 yrs. 

Jackson, Edwin, son of Joseph and Ann Jackson, 

Mar. 12, 1851—age 20 yrs. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZINE 


Sayer, Washington, son of A. and S. Sayer (rest 
of inscription gone) 

Sayer, Mariah, dau. of Washington and Sarah 
Sayer, d. July 21, 1832—age 1 yr. 

Buckles, Jane J., d. 1875—age . . .? 

Martin, Joseph, d. of cholera, Sept. 30, 1833—age 
28 yrs.-6 mo.-6 da. 

Martin, Mary (Clyne), wife of above, d. the same 
day of same disease; both interred in same 
grave. Her age 27 yrs.-2 mo.-29 days. 

Jones, Rachel F., dau. of Abner and Julia Ann 
Jones, d. Mar. 1, 1854—age 16 yrs.-2 mo.-23 
days. 

Frazee, James, a native of N. Y., d. June 26, 1851 
—age 76 yrs. 

Davis, Rachel, consort of Jesse E. Davis, d. Apr. 
9, 1845—age 19 yr.-3 days. 

Jackson, Nathan, d. Oct. 18, 1835—age 80 yrs. 

Jackson, Joseph, son of J. and A. Jackson, d. 
Aug. 2, 1837—age 1 yr. 

Rapp, Barnett A., son of E. M. and M. F. Rapp, 
d. Feb. 6, 1869—age 1 yr. 

Rapp, Mary Ann, dau. of Barnett and Mary Rapp, 
d. May 24, 1854—age 15 yrs. 

Rapp, Melvill, sone of Mary and Barnette, d. 
Feb. 18, 1854—age 4 yrs. 

Rapp. Joseph J., son of Barnett and Mary Rapp, 
d. Feb. 3, 1854—age 6 yrs. 

Rapp, Emeline A., dau. of B. and M. Rapp, d. 
Aug. 16, 1848—age 18 yrs. 

Wesler, Barbary, Widow of Jecob Wesler, d. 
Aug. 21, 1838—age 58 yrs. 

Wesler, Jacob, d. Sept. 23, 1835—age 5?3 yrs. 

Bossiter, Marion, dau. of T. W. and E. Bossiter, 
d. June 25, 1842—age .. .? 

Wesler, Elijah E., d. Aug. 3, 1853—age 45 yr.-6 


mo. 

Wesler, Mary B., wife of Elijah E. Wesler, d. 
June 29, 1875—age 66 yrs. 

Wesler, Sarah B., dau. of Mary Wesler, d. Nov. 
30, 1859—age 15 yrs. 

Frazee, Paul, d. Sept. 5, 1839—age 30 yrs. 

Frazee, James, son of Paul and Ann Frazee, d. 
in 4th yr. of age. 

Hatfield, Mary J., wife of Thomas Hatfield, d. 
May 13, 1848—age 19 yrs.-2 mo.-25 da. 

Jones, Maria, dau. of Abner and Julia A. Jones, 
1833—age 1 yr. 

Jones, John F., son of Abner and Julia A. Jones, 
d. 1826—age 18?? 

Hutchinson, Martha consort of Geo. Hutchinson, 
d. Feb. 11, 1828—age 36 yrs. 

Yates, Priscilla, wife of Nezer S. Yates, d. May 
31, 1842—age 40 yrs. 

Deweese, Thomas, d. June 23, 1855—age 20 yrs.- 
9 mo.-20 days. 

Pence, Belinda, wife of John R. Pence, dau. of 
Wm. and Susanna Deweese, d. Sept. 29, 1852— 
age 32 yrs. 

Deweese, Elizabeth J., dau. of Wm. and Susanna 
Deweese, d. Jan. 28, 1865—age 26 yrs. 

Deweese, Henry W., d. Oct. 14, 1868—age 32 
yrs.-1 mo.-20 days. 

Deweese, Jane, wife of Henry W. Deweese, d. 
Mar. 19, 1871—age 27 yrs.-20 days. 

Deweese, Susannah, wife of Wm. Deweese, d. Dec. 
16, 1873—age 68 yrs. 

Deweese, William, a native of Va., d. Feb. 17, 
1873—age 69 yrs.-10 mo. 

Deweese, Wm. H., d. Oct. 7, 1879—age 36 yrs. 
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Wolcot, Sarah M., wife of Wm. H. Deweese, d. 
Oct. 27, 1885—age 38 yrs. 

Deweese, Little Warren, son of Wm. and Sarah 
Deweese, d. Mar. 23, 1879—age 7 mo. 

Webb, Sarah, wife of John T. Webb, d. Mar 25, 
1871—age 56 yrs. 

Webb, John D., son of J. T. and S. Webb, d. at 
Mitchelville, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1862, 18 years a 
Member of Co. B. R.21 of O. 

McKee, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. R. McKee, d. Jan. 
d. 1844—aged 56 yrs.-7 mos.-22 days. 

Covault, John H., son of A. G. and Catherine 
Covault, d. Oct. 15, 1835—age 13 yrs.-11 mo.- 
3 da. 

Covault, Joseph C., son of Wm. W. and Harriet 
Covault, d. Mar. 29, 1850—age .. .? 

Webb, Mary Ella, d. June 22, 1863—age . . .? 

McDowell, Mark, d. Jan. 16, 1840—age 84 yrs. 

McDowell, Jane, wife of Marke McDowell, Feb. 
13, 1840—age 76 yrs. 

McDowell, Eliz. H. Deweese, b. Mar. 5, 1804, d. 
Apr. 26, 1880. 

McDowell, Samuel M. Deweese, b. Mar. 3, 1804, 
d. Dec. 4, 1862. 

Frazee, Moses, son of Moses and Priscilla Frazee, 
d. Oct. 16, 1847—age 49 yrs. 

Frazee, Mose, d. Feb. 17, 1846—age 79 yrs. 

Frazee, Priscilla, d. Aug. 22, 1839—age 73 yrs. 
consort of Moses. Mother of 12 ch. 

Jones, David, d. Oct. 14, 1860—age 76 yrs. Abner, 
Mark, Sarah, Jane, Susan, Solomon, Mary, Sam- 
uel, and Wm. Jones, children. 

Frazee, Sally, dau. of Moses and P. Frazee, d. 
Apr. 22, 1826—age 24 yrs. 

Frazee, Priscilla Frazee. 

Frazee, Lewis D., b. 1810, d. 1845, 

Frazee, Rebecca Walcot Frazee, 1845-1893. 

Frazee, L. D., d. Sept. 29, 1845—age 35 yrs. 

Frazee, Thomas, son of Moses and Priscilla 
Frazee, d. Apr. 1826—age 19 yrs. 

Frazee, Lewis D., son of M. and S, Frazee, d. 
July 26, 1849—age 16 yrs. 

Frazee, Sarah Belle, dau. of T. N. and N. A. 
Frazee, d. Mar. 13, 1855—age 4 yrs.-6 mo. 

Yates, Jonathan L., d. Oct. 19, 1830—age 44 yrs. 

DeWeese, Mark, son of Wm. and Susanna 
DeWeese, d. 1839—age 2 yrs. 

DeWeese, David, son of Wm. and 
DeWeese, d. 1835—age 11 yrs. 

Webb, Priscilla, wife of Gen. John Webb, d. Jan. 
1, 1870—age 78 yrs. 

Webb, Gen. John Webb, a native of Ky., b. May 
7, 1793, d. Sept. 19, 1883—age 90 yrs. 

Webb, Rachel, d. Apr. 14, 1834—age 86 yrs. 

Webb, Jabes, son of John and Priscilla Webb, d. 
1831—age 7 mos. 

Webb, Julia, dau. of J. and P. Webb, Oct. 12, 
1836—age 1 yr. 

Webb, Eliza, dau. of J. and P. Webb, Oct. 25, 
1837—age 9 yrs. 

Webb, Benj. Franklin, son of J. and P. Webb, d. 
of consumption, Feb. 2, 1856, Farmont, Va.— 
age 23 yrs.? or 35 yrs. 

Morris, Abigal, wife of Owen Morris, d. Feb. 9, 
1875—age 79 yrs. 

Morris, Owen, native of Green Co., Pa., d. May 
18, 1860—age 76 yrs. 

Webb, Thomas R. Webb, d. Sept. 5, 1865—age 


57 yrs.-5 mos. 


Susanna 


‘Webb, Mary, wife of T. R., d. Apr. 8, 1838—age 


29 yrs. 
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Webb, Rachel Ann, dau. of T. R. and E. Webb, 
d. Sept. 18, 1863—age 17 yrs.-5 mos, 

Webb, Sarah Irena, dau. of T. R. and Eliza 
Webb, d. Nov. 20—age 14 yrs. 

Webb, Pheobe Ann Corbley, dau. of T. R. and 
Eliza Webb. 

Covault, Effa Lovina, dau. of Wm. S. and E. M. 
Covault, d. Sept. 8, 1859—age 3 yrs. 

Covault, Ella Maria, wife of Wm. S. Covault and 
dau. of J. and P. Webb, d. Oct. 18, 1859— 
age 27 yrs. 

Covault, John S., son of Wm. S. and M. E. 
Covault, d. Feb. 13, 1861—age 2 yrs.-9 mos. 
Covault, Wm. S., son of I. and E, Covault, d. June 

18, 1865—age 33 yrs. 

Corbley, Eliz, dau. of John and Joanna, d. Nov. 
6, 1848—age 21 yrs. 

Corbley, Pheobe, dau. John C. and Joana Corbley, 
d. Oct. 14, 1851—age 22 yrs. 

Warner, Thomas A., Pastor of B? Church, d. 
Nov. 17, 1845—age 46 yrs. This Church erected 
to his memory. 

Applegate, Catherine, wife of James Applegate 
and dau. of W. and M. Smith, d. Jan. 15, 1859 
—age 27 yrs. 

Curtis, Wilson C., son of Arza? B. and L. M. 
Curtis, d. June 16, 1850—age 10 yrs. 

Drake, Hester M., dau. of Wm. and Mary Drake, 
d. June 4. 185l—age 14 yrs. 

Drake, Hester M., dau. of Wm. S. and Mary 
Drake, d. June 4, 185l—age 14 yrs. 

Bonner, Lucritia, wife of Wm. Bonner. 

Murray, dau. of Eliz., wife of Jacob Murray, d. 
Mar. 14, 1858—age 37 yrs. 

Ford, Enoch, d. Feb. 11, 18?—age 39 yrs. 

Rogers, Florence, dau. of C. P. and E, A,, d. 
Oct. 1, 1854—age 1 yr.-13 days. 

Rogers, Lewis, son of C. P. and E, A. Roger, d. 
Sept. 4, 1852—age 1 yr.-1 mo.-19 days. 

Rogers, Sarah T., wife of Charles Roger, d. 
Aug. 11, 1848—age 23 yrs.-7 mos.-8 days. 

Rogers, Marion, son of C. P. and E. A. Roger, d. 
Sept. 20, 1859—age 2 yrs.-3 days. 

Mitchel, R. Delgena, wife of C. W. Mitchel, d. 
Oct. 4, 1875—age 34 yrs.-28 days. 

Mitchell, Freeman A., son of C. W. and R. D. 
Mitchell, d. Aug. 7, 1873—age 2 mos.-7 days. 
Mitchel, Ama L., dau. of G. W. and R. D. 

Mitchel, d. Sept. 27, 1875—age 9 mos.-27 days. 

Hance, Amanda, dau. of Benj. and Nancy Hance. 

Freeman, Moses, son of Wm. C. and Isabella 
Hance, d. Sept. 16, 1854—age 7 mos. 

Hance, Patsy, wife of Joseph Hance, d. Nov. 1855 
—age 46 yr.-10 mos. 

Hance, Joseph, d. Nov. 1855—age 46 yrs.-10 mos. 

Ketzler, Margaret A., wife of M. F. Ketzler, 
Sept. 19, 1858—age 36 yrs. 

Ludlow, Eliza, widow of Isreal Ludlow, d. Feb. 
19, 1887—age 81 yrs. 

Ludlow, Eliza, dau. of I. and E. Ludlow, d. Dec. 
3, 1854—age 16 yrs. 

Ludlow, Isreal D., d. June 22, 1854—age 49 yrs. 

Ludlow, David W., son of I. and E. Ludlow, d. 
Feb. 9, 1862—age 31 yrs. 

Miller, John K., d. June 5, 1861—age 80 yrs. 

Simmons, Catherine, wife of John Simmons, July 
22, 1858—age 28 yrs. 

Miller, Jane C., d. Sept. 19, 1855—age 33 yrs. 

Miller, Susanna, d. July 4, 1854—age 69 yrs.-3 
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Miller, Susanna, wife of John R. Miller, d. May 

3, 1853. 

Drake, Thomas W., son of Thomas and Jane 
Drake, d. Nov. 18, 1854—age 17 yrs. 

Drake, Jane, wife of Thomas Drake, d. Sept. 14, 
1854—age 53 yrs. 

Covault, L. C., d. Sept. 6, 1891—age 83 yrs. 

~ Covault, Susana, wife of L. C., d. June 14, 1881 
age 70 yrs. 

Covault, Charles L., son of W. H. and C. 
d. Sept. 14, 1864—age 2 yrs. 
Drake, !homas, d, Aug. 11, 1859—age 71 yrs. 
Chambers, Robert, d. Aug. 7, 1852—age 50? yrs. 
Miller, John W., d. Oct. 1, 1850—age 25 yrs. 
 Fofth, Jacob, son of C. and S. Fofth, d. Feb. 25, 
1848—age 19 yrs. 

Julian, Rebecca, wife of Harvey Julian, d. Aug. 
28, 1841—age 24 yrs. 

Webb, Cloe, d. Sept. 1, 1848—age 28 yrs. 

Webb, Adaline, dau. of L. R. and R. Webb, d. 
Aug. 16, 1856—age 1 yr. 

Estey, David, d. Nov. 20, 1874—age 83 yrs. 

Estey, Ann, wife of David Estey, d. Aug. 21, 1873 

_ —age 82 yrs., dau. of N. H. and R. Knoop. 
Estey, Obijal, son of James Estey, d. Sept. 13, 

1841—age 39 yrs. 


Covault, 


BRANSON CEMETERY 


x: 3, 1869—age 2yrs. -4 mos. 

Wagner, Elizabeth, wife of C. Wagner, d. Sept. 
29, 1869—age 67 yrs. 
Wagner, Christopher, d. May 29, 
-yrs.-3 mos.-10 days. 

- Wagner, Elizabeth, dau. of C. and E., d. Mar. 28, 
1862—age 16 yrs.-9 mos. 
Wagner, Elizabeth J., dau. of C. C. and L., d. 
S Nov. 24, 1860—age 2 yrs.-2 mos.-9 days. 
_ Wagner, Mary C., wife of Wm. A. Wagner, d. 
Jan. 6, 1903—age 53 yrs.-4 mos.-6 days. 
Fritz, Daniel, d. Mar. 17, 1903—age 81 yrs.-2 mos.- 
16 days. 

Fritz, Sarah O., wife of Daniel Fritz, d. Apr. 3, 
43 yrs.-6 mos.- days. 


1863—age 78 


4 day 8. 
Fritz, Michael, d. Jan. 23, 1888—age 70 yrs.-11] 
mos.-12 days. 

Dunlap, Samuel, Co. H. 8 Ind. Inf. 

~ Dunlap, George C., son of S. and H. M, ?, d. 

3, 1871—age 2 yrs.-8 mos.-20 days. 

Desien,, Wm. W., son of S. and H. M. ?, d. 

1871—age 3 yrs.-11 mos,-28 days. 
ree 1 ‘thnles, son of S. and H. M. ?, d. Dec. 

2, 1871—age 3 yrs.-11 mos.-28 days. 

~ Dunlap, Rachel I., d. Nov. 18, 1872—age 20 yrs.- 

mo. 

Martin, Hannah, dau. of W. and S. Davis and 
wife of Thompson Martin, d. Apr. 4, 1874—age 
46 yrs.-10 days. 

Nicodemus, Samuel L., Co. F 147 Inf. 

_ Nicodemus, Paulena, b. 1849; d. 1882. 

Nicodemus, John, d. Oct. 29, 1879—age 76 yrs.- 

29 days. 

Ganger, John, b. 1844; d. 1919 . 

Ganeer, Amanda, b. 1845; d. 1916. 

Ganger, Margaret, dau. of A. and J., 

1 yr.-7 mos.-17 days. 
Bixler, Elias, Co. B 44 O. Inf. 

Bixler, Sarah E., wife of Elias, b. 1846; d. 1906. 


d. Aug. 10, 


CHURCH 
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WEST OF COVINGTON IN CHURCH YARD 


Buchanan, W. W. V., b. 1826; d. 1910, 

Buchanan, P. D., wife of W. W. V., 1824; 1903. 

Buchanan, Mother and Father side by each. 

maeaeen, Anna and Eva, daus. of W. W. V. and 
P. D. 

Dye, Leona, d. Co., 1-61-0.1. 

Dye, Andrew, d. Oct. 18, 1857—age 57 yrs.-1 mo.- 
4 days. 
Dye, Catharine, b. in Rockbridge Co., Va., Aug. 
12, 1802, d. in Covington, O., Aug. 11, 1866. 
Stanley, W. A., d. Dec. 13, 1841—age 1 yr.-18 
mos.-7 days. 

Hays, Susanah, dau. of Patrick and Susanah, d. 
Jun. 27, 1864—age 1 yr.-3 mos.-11 days. 

Worley, John, d. Apr. 23, 1878—age 95 yrs. 

Worley, James W., son of A. and L., d. Apr. 26, 
1887—age 23 yrs.-9 days. 

Worley, Akey, d. Feb. 15, 
mos.-23 days. 

Worley, Lydia, wife of A., d. Feb. 17, 1903—age 
70 yrs.-4 mos.-14 days. 

Worley, Barbara, dau. of A. and L., d, Sept. 12, 
1881—age 25 yrs.-6 mos.-15 days. 

Worley, Hulda, dau. of A. and L., d. Mar. 25, 
1879—age 15 yrs.-15 mos.-10 days. 

Buchanan, Cyntha Ann, ‘dau. of C. and W., d. 
Oct. 18, 1848—age 26 yrs.-5 mos.-3 days. 

Buchanan, Rachael A., dau. of D. J. and M., d 
May 29, 1854—age 3 yrs.-3 mos. 

Harshbergar, John, d. Mar. 1, 1858—age 69 yrs.- 
7 mos.-28 days. 

Harshbergar, Rachel, wife of John, d. May 6, 1859 
—age 69 yrs. 

Harshbergar, James G., d. Mar. 9, 1860—age 38 
yrs.-10 mos.-27 days. 

Harshbergar, Mark, d. Oct. 14, 1871—age 20 yrs.- 
1 mo.- 10 days. 

Patterson, John, b. 1770; d. 1840—age 70 yrs. 

Patterson, Joseph, son of E. and S., d. Oct. 6, 
1848—aged 2 yrs.-9 mos.-12 days. 

Patterson, James, d. Apr. 25, 1856—age 50 yrs.- 
6 mos.-3 days. 

Patterson, Gussie, dau. of L. G. and E. V., d. 
Oct. 24, 1876—age 5 yrs.-2 mos.-5 

Patterson, Emma V., wife a L. G., d. Dee. 2, 
1883—age 33 yrs.-4 mos.-15 days. 

Miller, Susanah J., dau. of S. and M., 
1847—age 13 yrs. 

Miller, John W., son of S. and M., d. Sept. 7, 
1850—age 10 mos.-12 days. 

Meercash?, Wm., d. July 11, 1870—aged 89 yrs.- 
7 mos.-19 days. 

Meercash?, Sarah, wife of Wm., d. Feb. 10, 1871 
—age 83 yrs.-11 mos.-27 days. 

Meercash?, Mary, wife of J., b. Sept. 7, 1822; d. 
Dec. 9, 1884. 

Meercash?, J., 

Buchanan, James F., 
1855; d. 1910. 

Buchanan, George, d. July 20, 1862— 
2 mos,-27 days. 

Buchanan, Nancy, wife of George, d. July 9, 1870 
—age 87 yrs.-6 mos.-23 days. 

Buchanan, Levi H., b. 1849; d, 1922. 

Buchanan, Susanah, wife of L. H., 1850—age 19 
yrs. 

Buchanan, David J., d. July 18, 1899—age 81 yrs.- 
9 mos.-13 days. 


1886—age 63 yrs.-10 


d. Apr. 20, 


b. Mar. 25, 1816; d. June 23, 1859. 
son of D. J. and M. H., b. 
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Buchanan, Minervia, wife of D. J., d. Oct. 1885 

~age 66 yrs.-11 mos.-16 days. 

Buchanan, James H., b. 1804; d. 1891. 

Buchanan, Johannah H., wife of James H., b. 
1799; d. 1878. 

Buchanan, Robbie, son of J. D. and Emma C., d. 
Jan. 9, 1879—age 15 days. 

Buchanan, May E., wife of Geo. R., d. Dec. 24, 
1856—age 29 yrs.-2 mos.-15 days. 

Buchanan, James Harvey, Jr., d. Sept. 15, 1848— 
age 16 yrs.-8 mos. 

Hall, Hannah, dau. of Wm. and May, d. Oct. 10, 
1869—age 62 yrs. 

Pierce, Sarah Ann, wife of John Pierce and dau. 
of Wm. and Mary Hall, d. Mar. 12, 1874—age 
60 yrs. 

McClary, Nancy, wife of J., d. Nov. 15, 1886—age 
70 yrs.-5 mos.-29 days. 

McClary, Eliza, dau. of J. and M., wife of J. M. 
West, d. Apr. 14, 1869—age 26 yrs.-2 mos. 
McClary, Genilda, d. Jan. 11, 1889—age 41 yrs.- 

9 mos.-25 days. 

Dickerson, Anna Eliza, wife of J. D., d. Sept. 4, 
1877—age 36 yrs.-2 mos.-14 days. 

Templeton, Sally, dau. of A. J. and N. J., d. 1864 
—age 1 yr.-5 days. 

Hart, Emma, wife of Wm. and A., d. July 22, 
1878—age 26 yrs. 

Hart, Fanny, b. Nov. 11, 1845; d. Mar. 17, 1889, 


dau. of D. and S. Brumbaugh. 
Henry, John, b. 1810; d. 1890. 


Henry, Elster N., b. 1816; d. 1896, as 

Henry, John W., b. 1883; d. 1885. 

Alexander, Sarah M., dau. of H. and C., d. Feb. 
18, 1863—age 1 yr. 

Rench, Sarah Belle, wife of J. M., 1871; d. 1896. 

Haushel, John G., b. 1849; d. 1926. 

Horp, John L., b. 1893; d. 1894. 

Horp, Grace R., b, 1892; d. 1892. 

Babylon, Eliza, b. June 17, 1814, d. Feb. 1, 
1905—age 90 yrs.-7 mos.-14 days. 

Babylon, Daniel, b. Oct. 9, 1806; d. Apr. 24, 1865 

age 58 yrs.-6 mos.-15 days. 

Babylon, Lucinda, dau. of D. and E., b. Aug. 7, 
1842; d. Aug. 23, 1905. 

Sherer. Mary, wife of George, d. Dec. 17, 1865 
age 71 yrs.-11 mos. 

Elleman, John, Co. B 44 O. I. 

Elleman, Anna, wife of Jos., d. Jan. 22, 1860 
age 50 yrs.-7 mos.-29 days. 

Arnett, Nancy Garby, b, 1850; d. 1927, 

Arnett, Wesley K., Co. G 142 Ind. Inf. 
Nicademus, Anna Belle, dau. of V. G. and Mary 
J., d. Feb. 8, 1860—age 6 mos. 
Nicademus, Hereta B., b. 1829; d. 

yrs.-8 mos.-29 days. 
McClory, John, d. May 22, 1847—age 59 yrs. 


1908—age 77 


or 

McClary, Eliza, wife of J., d. July 7, 1836—age 
43 yrs. 

McClary, Mary J., dau. of J. and E., d. Nov. 23, 
1836—age 17 yrs. 

Nicholson, Samuel, d. Apr. 22, 1864—age 71 yrs.- 
10 mos. 

Nicholson, Fanie, wife of Samuel, July 13, 1832 
age 30 yrs. 

Ulleny, Mary E., b. Jan. 31, 1841; d. 
1873. 

Ulleny, David, d. Jan. 5, 1842—age 32 yrs,-10 
mos. 


Apr. 8, 


MAGAZINE 


Ulleny, Alsey, wife of David, d. Apr. 8, 1856— 
age 44 yrs.-26 days. 

Gibbins, Mary, wife of James, d. Feb. 27, 1853— 
age 90 yrs. 

Berry, Wm. H., son of N. W 
1834, 

McDormam, James, d. Mar. 11, 1835—age 22 yrs. 

McDormam, Marian, d. 1883. 

McDorman, Isaac, d. Aug. 6, 1830. 

Barbour, Thomas, d. Feb. 23, 1829—age 79 yrs. 

Brandon, Allison, d. Sept. 30, 1842—age 31 yrs.- 
5 mos.-22 days. 

Brandon, Margaret, wife of Allison, d. Jan. 27, 
1854—age 38 yrs.-5 mos.-27 days. 

Knox, Wm., d. July 10, 1827. 

Knox, Margaret, d. Aug. 6, 1838. 

Knox, Miles, d. March 2, 1852—age 44 yrs.-7 
mos.-8 days. 

Perry, Mary, wife of James, d. Dec, 28, 1842— 
age 29 yrs.-6 mos.-18 days. 

Manning, Margaret, wife of S. L., d. Nov. 25, 
1869-—-age 21 yrs.-4 mos.-11] days, 

Prentice, David, d. Oct. 18, 1842—age 39 yrs. 

Prentice, Ephraim, d. July 20, 1834—age 61 yrs. 

Templeton, Wm. Lafayette, son of D. and E., d. 
Jan. 19, 1855—age 19 yrs.-1 mo.-14 days. 

Templeton, Caroline, dau. of D. and E., d. Apr. 
21, 1853—age 27 yrs. 

Templeton, Nancy, dau. of D. and E., d. July 
16, 1842—23 yrs. 

Templeton, Eliza, dau. of D. and E., d. July 7, 
1837—age 22 yrs. 

Templeton, Lucetta, d. Feb, 15, 1855—age 32 yrs.- 
4 mos.-27 days. 

Templeton, Eliza, wife of D., d. Sept. 28, 1857— 
age 59 yrs. 

Templeton, David, d. Sept. 11, 1858 
8 days. 

Templeton, Joseph H., b. Dec. 25, 1809; d. Mar. 
12, 1895, 

Templeton, Bulah G., b, Feb. 20, 1821; d. June 8, 
1896. 

Templeton, James H., d. June 21, 1865—age 38 
yrs.-l mo.-15 days. 

Temoleton, Bulah G., d. 
yrs. 

Templeton, Lemuel, d. Oct. 27, 1836—age 62 yrs. 

Templeton, Elizabeth, wife of Lemuel, d. July 29, 
1843—age 58 yrs. 

Jolley, Leonadus, son of D. and M., d. July 20, 
1853—age 1 yr.-1 mo.-5 days. 

Hart, Ebenezer, d. Dec. 14, 1884—age 78 yrs.-1 
mo.-11 days. 

Hart, Mary A, Levering, dau. of E. and M. A. 
Hart. d. Dec, 29, 1888—age 39 yrs.-1 mo.-9 days. 

Hart, Mary, wife of E., d. June 26, 1892—age 75 
vrs..4 mos.-24 days. 

Hart, Mariah, dau. of E. and M., d. Jan. 9, 1858 
—age 13 yrs. 

Hart, Hugh, d. Oct, 23, 1864—age 63 yrs.-11 mos. 

Hart, Viola G., dau. of H. A. and L. J., d. Oct. 
19, 1876—age 4 mos.-18 days. 

Hart, Walter F., son of H. A. and L, J., d. Oct. 
23, 1876—age ? 21 days. 

Hart, Hugh A., d. Feb, 27, 1878 
days. 

Thomas, Martha, wife of Amos, d, Mar, 24, 1843 

age 74 yrs. 

Milner, Mary, d. Nov. 16, 1843—age 65 yrs. 

Childres, Mary, dau. of James, d. Oct. 6, 1857— 
age 24 yrs.-3 mos.-8 days. 


. and LI, d. Sept. 7, 


age 66 yrs.- 


Oct. 26, 1822—age 11 


age 38 yrs.-7 
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Chiles of Mary and James, d. Dec. 


Cc hildres, Jacob, son of James and Mary, d. June 
12, 1850—age 6 yrs.-2 mos. 

- Rankin, Joseph, b. May 12, 1809; d. Apr. 3, 1857. 

Fulker, Peter, b. 1853; d. 1927 

Fulker, Henry, b. 1826; d. 1906. 

_ Fulker, Margaret, b. 1819; d, 1916. 

a Fulker, Samuel J., son of H. and M., d. Mar. 30, 

1851—age 60 yrs.-11 mos.-25 days. 

McDowell d. Aug. 15, 1849—age 96 yrs.- 


“McDowell, Elizabeth, wife of Luke, d. Jan. 30, 
185l—age 60 yrs.-11 mos.-25 days. 
- Hughs, Sarah Jane, dau. of Wm. and (F), d. Aug. 
,-:1850—age 4 yrs.-9 mos.-12 
Oss Hughs, Rachel, dau. of Wm. and F., d. Sept. 9, 
6 ‘yrs.-9 mos.-24 days. 

Hughs, Wm., Sr., d. Sept. 2, 1850—age 76 yrs.- 

§ mos,-13 days. 
Snow, Sarah Ann, wife of John B., d. Apr. 11, 


1859—age 61 yrs.-5 mos.-14 days 
Mary Elizabeth, dau. of B. and S. A., d. 


@ 
Queries 


Brewster-(Bruster) -Sheriff—Des. names of 
par. and anc. of James Brewster, b. 1720, County 
Derry, (Londonderry) Ireland. Fam. rem. to Pa. 

_ (when and where ?). James had bros. Henry and 

John, b. 1728 or 1733—where? and _ possibly 
others. In 1738, James rem. to Augusta (now 
- Rockingham) Co., Va. where he m. Eleanor Wil- 
_liamson. Here he serv. in Fr. & Ind. War and as 
a patriot in Am. Rev. Later he liv. and d. (1808) 
in Ky. Henry Brewster, d. 1781 (James’ son or 

bro.?). Also we find in Augusta Co., Tobert and 
David Brewster—who were they? “Prior to 1760, 
John, bro. of Jas. Brewster, was liv. in Augusta 
Co., Va.” John had m. 1754, prob. in Pa., Eliza- 
- beth, dau. of Thomas Sheriff, fr. Md. Wish name 
of latter’s w. and anc. of both. Abt. 1763, John 
_ Brewster-Bruster, his w. and 3 or 4 sons rem. to 
_ Mechlenburg Co., N. C. where John and sev. 
__ sons serv. in Rev. Later, John liv. and d. % sa in 
~ Pendleton Dst., present Anderson Co., S. C. where 
ics his will is rec. Have a fair hist. fr. john to pres- 

A ent.—Mrs. O. T. Walker, 420 W. Elsmere Place, 
San Antonio 1, Texas. 

Denson—Want names of par. of Shadrack 
James Denson, b. Ashbury, N. C., Apr. 23, 1800 
his w., Alietha Chambers Denson, b. in 
—-1800, m. 1820. Also dates, places of b. m. d. of 
_ par. and Rev. Serv. of f. This inf. was taken fr. 

- 1850 Scott Co. Miss. Josiah Chambers of N. C. 
es was Alletha’s f—Mrs. Roy Baskin, 712 N. Travis 
Cameron, Texas. 

Lee—Was the Thomas Lee, a desc. of David I. 
King of Scotland, giv. in bk. “Your Family Tree” 
by Jordan and Kimball, the Thomas Lee of Eliza- 
beth Town, N. J. whose ch. were Benoni, John, 
Mary, Abigail and a dau. who m. Edw Spining? 
_ Abigail Lee was under age when her bro. Benoni’s 
_ will was prob, in 1705, Or any inf. on this Thomas 
_Lee—Anna FE. Simmerman, 728 Second Ave., 


Gallipolis, Ohio. 


- was notation that they were m. 
Thomas Francis. 


Owsley -West-Middleton-Bodine-Francis— 
Sev. women have used Thomas Owsley as their 
anc. in bec. a D. A, R. as I have done. Does any- 
one have anc. of Ann West, w. of Thos., II, par. 
of Thos. III, our Rev. anc.? Ann and Thos II m. 
1730, ca. Fairfax Co., Va. She had bro. Hugh 
West and was supposed to be of delaWar fam. 
Does anyone have anc. of Mary Middleton (1730- 
1808), m. Thos. III, 1746. Va.? They migrated to 
Ky. shortly after Rev. War. Does anyone have anc. 
of Catherine Bodine, b. 1785, where?, m. May 16, 
1805, Nelson Co., Ky. Ebsworth Owsley, gd. son 
of abv. Thomas III. ? In Nelson Co., Ky. census 
there appears an Asher Bodine. As she named a 
child Asher, I feel there is a connection with that 
fam. There was also a John Bodine of Bardstown 
who m. Caty Parker, Washington Co., Ky., but 
after Catherine Bodine was born. Was this John 
m. bef. mar. Caty Parker, and was Catherine a 
dau. by that mar.? There is also a Cornelius 
Bodine of that period, was she his dau.? Found 
them 1810 Garrard Co., Ky. census and 1830 
Hardin Co., Ky. census. A son, John H. Owsley, 
b. Oct. 24, 1812, Ky., m. Amanda Malvina Francis, 
Dec. 19, 1833, Marion Co., Mo. They had both 
come to N. E. Mo. with relatives. She was b. Ky., 

Lincoln or nearby Co., reared on closeby planta- 
tions and kn. each other “as ch, Ent. in a Bible 
“in the home of 
Was he uncle or older bro.? 

Amanda M. Francis, b. May 20, 1818, Ky. Wd. 
so app. knowledge of any of these women.—Mrs. 
Earl J. Huggins, Jr., “The Pines,” R. 1, Holts 
Summit, Missouri. 


Shirley—Inf. wanted on par. of Thomas 
Shirley and w. Elizabeth, Thadeus Shirley, b. 
abt. 1767; m. abt. 1788, Elizabeth; d. 1841, York 
Co., S. C.; ch. Meredith, Philamon, Ruth, Nancy, 
Frances, Elizabeth, James. 

Also names of par. and bros. of Thomas Shirley, 
b. 1765, Fairfield, Co., S. C.; enl. in 1780; serv. 
under Captain Newton; was in battle of Eutau 
Springs and Little Peedee. After Rev. War, he 
md. to Davidson Co., Tenn. to Jackson Co., IIL, 
where he was liv. in 1833. In 1835 he was residing 
in Washington Co., Ill—Mrs. W. F. Hill, 307 


North Walnut St., Glenwood, Iowa. 


Van Deusen-Jones—Wd. like inf. on ancs. of 
Jakob Van Deusen and his 2nd w., Margaret 
Jones of Hudson or Amityville, N. Y. My gr. m. 
was Cornelia Christine Van Deusen and was m. 
to Rhuel Hampton Chamberlin. There were abt. 
13 ch. Cornelia, Annice, Margaret, Jacob, and 
Benjamin, form. of Troy, and others. Any help 
will be app.—Mrs. Hattie B. Hummel, 8620 Wood- 
haven Blvd., Woodhaven 21, New York. 


Russel-Hedger—Would like inf. re. anc. of 
Wm. Russel, b. -1818, Beaver Co. Pa.; d. 1870, 
Maroa, IIl.; m. Nancy McCartney 1838 in O. Wm. 
was related to James, Hugh, John and Thomas 
Short, liv. in vic. of Allegheny, Pa. in 1797. Also 
want surname of Mary Hedger, w. of Thomas 
Hedger, Rev. Sol. fr. Culpeper Co., Va.—Mrs. 
Harry M. Barton, 2334 Colorado Blvd., Denver 7, 
Colorado. 

West-Wood-Kibby—Wish ancestry of David 
West and w. Johanna Kibby West, mov. fr. Ft. 
Ann, N. Y. to Waukesha, Wis. abt. 1846. David 
West d. either in Waukesha or Westfield, Wis. 
W. d. in Westfield 1870-72. They had 1 dau., 
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Phebe Ann West, m. Samuel Wood, Jan. 1, 1850 
in Waukesha and d. in Osage, Iowa, June 13, 
1915, with 1 son, Noah West who d. in Westfield. 
—Miss Elsie M. Wood, 545 E. Franklin Street, 
Waupun, Wisconsin. 

White-Thompson—Want date and pl. of mar. 
of Sarah Thompson, b. Conn., ca. 1804, m. John 
H. White, Jr., b. ca. 1800, son of John White, b. 
Aug. 1764, and —? Proof wanted that Sarah was 
dau. of Samuel (5) Thompson. Samuel (4) John 
3-2-1 and Sarah Holt, m. 1786 who md. fr. Conn. 
where? to nr. Ithaca, N. Y. ca. 1810. John H. 
and Sarah (Thompson) White Jr. settled in Har- 
rison, Potter Co., Pa., abt. 1837, They had 5 ch: 
Hamilton, b. N. Y., 1824; Philemon, b. N. Y. 
1827; John, b. N. Y. 1830; Joel, b. N. Y., 1835, 
m. Aurilla, dau. of Pearl ? P. and Harriet (Hurl- 
burt) Erway; Hannah, b. ca, 1838.—Mrs. Helen 
DeBolt, 1834 W. 43rd St., Los Angeles 62, Calif. 

Holsaple (Holtzapfel, Holtsapple, ete.)— 
Want inf. on anc. of my gt. gt. gr.f., John Hol- 
saple, b. Feb. 22, 1793, d. July 12, 1856, and w. 
Sarah (Sally) —? b. Mar. 8, 1795, d. Dec. 15, 
1842, both liv. for some time at Monmouth, Jack- 
son Co. la. and bur. there. Ch. were: John, b. 
July 3, 1818; Susanna, b. Jan. 13, 1820, d. Aug. 
8, 1850; Lydia, b. Oct. 21, 1822; Washington, b. 
Oct. 20, 1825, d. Mar. 30, 1828; Elizabeth Jean, 
b. Feb. 11, 1828, d. Oct. 25, 1855; Sarah Cathran, 
b. Mar. 17, 1830; Ann Margaret, b. Jan. 31, 1835; 
All inf. deeply appreciated.—Mrs. A. H. Moser, 
3935 Martin Mill Pike, Knoxville 15, Tennessee. 

Templeton-Patterson—Who were par. of 
Sarah, m. Alexander Patterson, Covington, O. 
1834. Joseph and Beulah Jane never m. d. Cov- 
ington, O. Were they rel. to John Templeton, m. 
Henrietta Trippe, 1804, Newbern, N. C.? Alexan- 
der Patterson md. to Iowa Co. Iowa after death 
of Sarah, m. Melissa Nicholson, Covington, O. 
Were Templetons fr. Pa.? B. pl. and par. of 
Alexander Patterson wished. Had bros. Samuel, 
Robert and sis. Mary.—Mrs. Norman H. Smith, 
1254 No. Cedar St., Glendale 7, California. 

Adams-McKendree-Mackintosh-Cartwright 
—Want par. of Nipper (Napier) Adams, b. abt. 
1730, m. (1) Mary McKendree, dau. of James 
of Lunenburg, Halifax and Pittsylvania Cos. His 
son Nipper (Napier) m. Mary (Polly) Farmer in 
Halifax Co., 9-17-1785. Her par. also wanted. The 
fam. name Nipper Adkins Adams is con. to the 
present day—mother must have been a Miss 
Napier or Adkins-Atkins, 

Also want par. of Jesse Mackintosh, m. 1806, 
Green Co., Ga. to Nancy Eliz. Cartwright. He liv. 
a.Jong time, Morgan Co., Ga. where most of his 
ch. were b. Bros. were David and Daniel, both of 
Green Co. Some say they are of Va., others of 
S. C. branch. Alexander is a favorite name. Cor- 
respondence is desired on both.—Mrs. H. A. 
Godby, 207 E. Harvard Ave., College Park, Ga. 

Chynne or Chinn-Travers-Trussell-Clutton 
—Want inf. on John Chynn or Chinn fam. and 
early desc., b. Eng., m. ca. 1662 (1) Elizabeth 
Travers; m. (2) Alice (will 1691 names wife as 
Alice); d. May 1692; ch. Elizabeth, m. John 
Trussell; Sarah, m. Thomas Clutton; Ann; Kath- 
arine: John and Rawleigh. Want data on John 
Jr. Also inf. to straighten out the Thomas and 
Rawleigh Chinns, dese. of Rawleigh I.—Mrs. 
Edward P. Jones, Ferncliff, Box 227, Winslow, 
Washington. 
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lins-Darnaby-Farish-Hudgins-Jesse-Litch field. 
Martin-Motley-Noell-Scott-Woolfolk- Wright 
—Dr. George Todd, also Tod, 1710-1790 of Caro- 
line Co. Va: I want names of par. gd. par., bros. 
and sis. w. and b. pl. Please give source of inf. 
Am compiling a checklist of desc. of Dr. George 
Todd to be made available to appropriate librar- 
ies and interested persons and wd. app. rec. from 
all possible desc. their line fr. Dr. Todd; from 
his only ch., Charles Tod, 1740-1817, Ensign and 
Captain in Rev. War and the latter’s 10 ch.—3 
sons, George Thompson Tod 1761-1859, Colonel 
Charles, Jr., b. 1777 and Joseph, and 7 daus. who 
m, James Collins, William Darnaby, Stephen 
Farish, John Jesse, John Martin, David Noell, 
Spiller Woolfolk (or John Scott) ; and fr. George 
Thompson Tod’s 9 ch.—only son, Judge William 
Smith Todd 1808-1864 and 8 daus. who m. Rev. 
Joseph Baker, Andrew M. and Leroy Boulware, 
W. R. Bowie, Houlder Hudkins, Larkin Litchfield, 
Dr. James Motley and Dr. Burton Boutwell 
Wright. Please give pl. and d. of b., m. and d. 
and source of inf. when kn. Outstanding facts 
about any of these people would be useful.—Mrs. 
Harry K. Rubey, Frederick Apts., Columbia, Mo. 

Macon-Wilde-Woodward-Arrundell (Aren- 

dall)- Fannin- Greenwood- Flemming- Hol- 
brook-Washer-Bruce—Was Gideon Macon’s Ist 
w. Martha Woodward or Martha Wilde and which 
was the ancestress of Martha Washington? Want 
inf. on Nathaniel (Nathan) Arrundell (Arendall) 
who enl. in Rev. in N. C. as to pars. and wh. fr. 
This line ties in with Fannins and wd. like to 
kn. f. of Bryan Fannin of Amelia Co., Va., will 
1765. Feel sure his f. was the emigrant John but 
what became of him and where can I find inf. on 
him? Also connecting with these are the Green- 
woods, Flemmings, and Holbrooks. Feel sure the 
Greenwood-Flemming connection is fr. the Green- 
woods of Charlotte Co., perhaps one of the sons 
of John Greenwood (will 1779, Charlotte Co., 
Va.) was the one who mar. Flemming. Wd. like 
inf. on these 2 fam. These lines also spread back 
to Thomas Washer one of the Ist Burgess, 1619, 
who mar. Mary Bruce. Who was f. of Mary 
Bruce?—Mrs. Luther Isbell, 107 W. Paces Ferry 
Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 
, Seales-Abernathy-Holbrooks—Can any one 
tell me the f. of Joseph Scales of Pittsylvania Co., 
Va. abt. 1710. Was he the son of Thomas of 
King George Co., Va. and he son of John King 
and Queen Co., Va.? Intermarrying with the 
Scales are my Glovers of whom I des. inf. on Wm. 
Glover as to par. and where fr. He enl. in Rev. in 
N. C. but born in Md. and some of Glover clan 
state that the Md. Glovers were of Mass. Can any 
one give me proof that Signal Abernathy (Tig- 
nal), b. abt. 1745, was son of David Abernathy. 
He was with David Dinwiddie during 1782 cen- 
sus and d. in Mecklenburg 1808. Was Jesse Hol- 
brook b. Coochland Co. 1764, son of Samuel who 
d. 1765/6.—Marjorie Corbin, 107 W. Paces Ferry 
Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Robertson—Of whom was David F. Robert- 
son? Rec. state he was b. in S. C., m. 3 times: 
(1), Nannie or Nancy Q—, b. S. C.; (2) Sarah 
—, b. S. C.; (3) Sarah Atwell, Tallahassee, Fla. 
In 1812 he was in Ga. and enl. in 4th Co., Burke 
Co., Ga. troops, War of 1812. Son, Jesse Mann 


Todd (or Tod)-Baker-Boulware-Bowie-Col- an 
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Robertson, b. 1814 and dau. Burke Co., 
ee Ga. Was he gd.son of David and Frances Robert- 
son of Tryon Co., N. C. who later located in 
Edgefield Co., S. C.? He recd. 2 grants of land 

on Cedar Creek. His will, dated July 8, 1770, 
prob. 1774-79. Ch.: Mathew, Isaac, David (Jr.), 
John, Molly (Mary), Isam, "Abner, Betty (Eliza- 
beth), Israel, James and Sally (Sarah). He was 
listed as a colonial sol. and was in Albemarle 
and Goochland Co., Va. in the 1750’s. Had bros. 
Charles and James of Va. Whom did he marry— 
Frances —? Does initial - mean David F. 
Robertson had middle name “Feancis” for his 
grandmother. Will be most grateful for inf, ap- 
periaining to this Robertson line—also wives. Did 
he come fr. Scotland w. par. or in company of 
bros. 

Also Ritter—Caspar Ritter, b. 1717, Zwei- 
_ brucken, Ger. He, with bros. Paul, Henry and 
other mem. of fam. landed at Phila., Sept. 11, 
1732. May 28, 1778 took oath of Allegiance at 
Easton, Pa. 1762, on Salisbury tax list. He was 
constable of Bethlehem Twp. In 1758, rem. to 
the Drylands. M. Anna Maria —?, in 1745-46. 
Where, when? Of whom was she a dau.? When 


_b. 1747; Michael, 1749; Susanna, 1751; Eliza- 
~ beth, 1751; Anna Catherine, 1757; Maria, 1755; 
~ Daniel, 1758; John, 1764; Barbara, 1761. Will be 
- most grateful for further data relative this Ritter 
line. 

Also Balliet—Joseph Balliet, b. at Schalbach, 
Lorraine, bapt. May 11, 1729, son of Abraham and 
Susanna Hahn Balliet. He arrived at Phila. Oct. 
10, 1749, located in Heidleberg Twp. near cousin, 
Paul Balliet. He and cousin, David Hahn, appear 
as witnesses on Paul’s will. Whom did Joseph 
marry—Maria Barbara —? Who were her pars.? 
1762, his and Paul’s name on Heidelberg Twp. 
Tax list. His will, dated 1796; prob. Oct. 16, 
1804, Son, Leonard and son-in- -law, Johanned 
- Keck, Execs. Ch.: Jacob, b. July 6, 1751; Joseph, 
_ Jr., m. Margretha —; Leonard, b. Feb. 27, 1768, 
- m. Hannah Beattie; John; Magdalena m. Joseph 
Kendal; Catherine m. John Keck; Barbara m. 
Daniel Ritter ; Stephen. He and 5 sons serv. in 
Rev. War. Will be most grateful for data on this 
Balliet line and data rel. Maria Barbara. Where 
nd when mar.? Joseph, Sr., died at Drylands. 
oseph, Jr., was deeded 2014 acres, known as 
“Springfield” in Whitehall Twp.—Esther B. Bal- 
liet, 706 Magnolia St., New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


Ss 
Samuel, Caleb, Elijah, Nehemiah, Deahuntia, 
- Jamiah (Jemima). Where in New Eng. did he 
come from? What was w.’s fam. name and fam. 
hist.?—Miss Edith Hager Odle, 1514 17th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Isbell-Rogers-Cook-Shackelford-Wilkinson- 
Walters—If names are stepping in gen. 
then Pendleton Isbell. must be s. of James Isbell 
of Va. and N. C. who had 5 sons in Battle of 
Kings Mt. But Armstrong says not son, so can 
- someone tell me who was f. of Pendleton Isbell, 
$i is 1757? Who are par. of Hugh Rogers, d. S. C. 
~ 1800. Rebecca Cook m. Wm. Shackelford who d. 
in Rev. and her par. were Mary Thomas who m. 
‘Thomas Would like to 
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someone on these. Were they fr. Md.? Can some- 
one tell me par. of Elizha Wilkinson, b. Sussex 
Co., Va., 1763? All of these lines connect back to 
Thomas Walters of Pittsylvania Co., Va. before 
Rev. Would like inf. on the older gens. of Thomas 
Walters——Mrs. Mildred Isbell Posse, 107 W. 
Paces Ferry Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Adams - Winslow - Allen-Howland — John 
Adams, Jr. b. abt. 1628 Plymouth, Mass., was s. 
of John Adams who d. in Plymouth 1633 and 
Elener Newton who m. (2) in 1634, Kenelm 
Winslow, bro. of Edward Winslow of the May- 
flower. In 1641 John Adams, Jr., rem. with m. 
and step-f., Kenelm Winslow to Marshfield, Mass. 
where he m. (1) 1654 Jane James and (2), abt. 
1663, Elizabeth —? What was Elizabeth’s full 
name? John and Elizabeth Adams had Elizabeth 
who mar. Wm. Hollingshead; Sarah who m. John 
Cowperthwaite; Susannah who m. Edward Busby; 
Thomas; Mercy; Phoebe who m. Abraham 
Brown, and James, Deborah, and Abigail who m. 
resp. Esther, Judah, and Henry Allen, gd. ch. of 
Henry Howland, bro. of John Howland of the 
Mayflower, John and Elizabeth Adams rem. to 
Flushing, N. Y. 1676, and to West Jersey 1691, 
where John d. 1703 and Elizabeth some time 
later. Does anyone kn. who were the pars. of 
Elizabeth, w. of John Adams? Might she, too, 
have had a Mayflower connection?—Mrs. R. S. 
Peterson, 17142 Littlefield Ave., Detroit 45, 
Michigan. 

Rowell-Sears-Guild-Richardson — Ziba M. 
Rowell, b. Lebanon, N. H., Mar. 26, 1798, d. Sept. 
16, 1860, m. to Frances Sears, b. Plymouth, Mass., 
July 18, 1802, d. Apr. 20, 1885, both b. at Wash- 
ington Co. Ore. Ch.: Susan Frances, b. Lowell, 
Mass., Sept. 5, 1829, d. Mar. 3, 1852; Thomas 
Clark, b. ee Mass., Sept. 5, 1829, d. Aug. 21, 
1851; Louisa Maria, b. Hartford, Vt., Nov. 12, 
1832, d. Nov. 13, 1855; Lydia Williams, (my gt. 
gd.m.), b. Hartford, Vt., May 26, 1834, d. Feb. 8 
1919; John Daniel, b. St. Joseph Co., Mich., Oct. 
10, 1836, d. Aug. 7, 1896; James Bartlett, b. St. 
Joseph Co., Mich., Oct. 10, 1836, d. Oct. 30, 1916; 
Ziba Aretus, b. Whiteside Co., Ill, Jan. 15, 1840, 
d. Mar. 18, 1866. Frances Sears was direct desc. 
of Capt. Sears of War of 1812. Want inf. on fam. 
lineage. Her relation him? There were 5 Rowell 
bros. in Rev. War. Is Ziba M. a desc. Is Lydia’s 
middle name Williams from the Sears or Rowell 
side? Want inf. for D. A. R. papers. 

Also want inf. on Peter Guild, b. in R. I. Jan. 
26, 1797, was a Quaker and orphan and reared 
by another fam. who m. Elizabeth Richardson b. 
in Va. Apr. 26, 1816. Mar. at Whiteside Co., III. 
Jan. 23, 1840 and came to Ore. Ter. in 1847. 
Want gen. of both families—Mrs. Fred Davis, 
P. O. Box 392, Woodland, Washington. 

Eberly-Perry-Elgin—All inf. possible wanted 
on Amacetta Eberly, dau. of Jacob Eberly, Frank- 
fort, Ky. who went to Matagorda Co., Tex. 
Amacetta had a sis. Julia Ann, who was m. to 
Dr. Martin of Texas. Mother of Amacetta was an 
Elgin who was b. in Loudoun Co., Va. and dau. 
of Frederick and Catherine Perry Elgin and b. 
May 11, 1800.—Mrs. C. M. Winn, 315 Castro St., 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Keller-Nicholson-Parsons-Hoffman-Stem- 
bel-Protzman-Harshman—Want date of b. and 
d, pl. of bur. and names and dates for w. and 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


REG ULAR 


TMHE regular meeting of the National Board 

of Management convened in the Board Room, 
Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C., at 
9:30 a.m., on Monday, February 1, 1954, the 
President General, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
presiding. 

In the absence of the Chaplain General, Mrs. 
Will Ed Gupton, there was a recitation of The 
Lord’s Prayer, followed by the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag. 

In the absence of Mrs. Thomas Henry Lee, 
Recording Secretary General, the President 
General asked the Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Edward R. Barrow, to serve as Re- 
cording Secretary General, and she further stated 
that Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General, 
would serve as Parliamentarian and that Mrs. 
Kenneth T. Trewhella, First Vice President Gen- 
eral, would serve in her old office as Registrar 
General. 

The Acting Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Barrow, called the roll, the following members 
being recorded as present: National Officers: 
Miss Carraway, Mrs. Trewhella, Mrs. Barrow, 
Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Richards, Mrs. Cory, Mrs. 
Creyke, Mrs. Yarbrough, Mrs. Ainsworth, Mrs. 
Trau, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Wise, 
Mrs. Groves, Mrs. Fallaw, Mrs. Friedli, Mrs. Tynes, 
Mrs. Greenlaw, Mrs. Cook. State Regents: Mrs. 
Luttrell, Mrs. Knorr, Mrs. Canaga, Mrs. Hoch, 
Miss Hawkins, Mrs. Williamson, Mrs. Stribling, 
Mrs. Beak, Mrs. Hill. Mrs. White, Mrs, Hager, 
Mrs. Hepburn, Mrs. Newland, Mrs. Forrest, Mrs. 
Stirrat, Mrs. Cutting, Mrs. Reeves, Mrs. Erb, Mrs. 
Kernodle, Mrs. Bixler, Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Hur- 
dis, Miss Eldredge, Mrs. Brandon, Mrs, Arnold, 
Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. McClaugherty, Mrs. Harris. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Ken- 
neth T. Trewhella, assumed the Chair, and the 
President General, Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, 
extended her report in the minutes. 


Report of President General 


Following the October Board Meeting, the 
District of Columbia Society, Miss Mamie F. 
Hawkins, State Regent, entertained at a large 
reception on the evening of October 15 at the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., in honor 
of the President General and other Cabinet 
Officers. 

Next morning, Mrs. James B. Patton, Honorary 
President General and National Defense Chair- 
man; Mrs. Sherman B. Watson, National Chair- 
man of Approved Schools; Miss Virginia Horne, 
Promotion Chairman of the Junior Membership 
Committee, and I left Washington by motor and 
spent the night as guests in the home of Mrs. 
a H. Belk, past Chaplain General, in Charlotte, 
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On the following day, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Wat- 
son and I drove on to Tamassee for the Board 
Meeting that night and the annual Founders’ 
Day programs Sunday, Mrs. James T. Owen, 
State Regent, presiding. Your President General 
was the main speaker at the Sunday morning 
exercises, 

Remaining at Tamassee until Monday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Watson and I motored to 
Guntersville, Ala. There, as house guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. McDermott, we were 
among the more than 100 attending a buffet 
dinner. We were guests of the Heroes of Kings 
Mountain Chapter, Mrs. George S. Blount, 
Regent. An open meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Kate Duncan Smith D. A. R. 
School followed at the Methodist Church. Mrs. 
H. Grady Jacobs, past Vice President General 
and Board Chairman, presided. 

The next day the annual 
exercises were held at the School, Mrs. John 
Oden Luttrell, State Regent, presiding. Your 
President General gave an address. Among other 
officers there were Mrs. Will Ed Gupton, Chaplain 
General, and Mrs. Smith G. Fallaw, Vice Pres- 
ident General. 

The large number of officers, chairmen, mem- 
bers and guests from many States were enter- 
tained at a buffet luncheon given by residents of 
Gunter Mountain. 

On October 24 it was the privilege of your 
President General to be a guest of the Mount 
Vernon Ladies Memorial Association at a tea 
at Mount Vernon in celebration of the associa- 
tion’s 100th anniversary. 

The West Virginia State Conference was at- 
tended October 29-31 at Charleston, W. Va., 
McClaugherty, State Regent, 


Dedication Day 


presiding. 

Preceding the formal opening of the Con- 
ference Thursday night, I participated in a 
radio panel broadcast and attended the dinner 
meeting of the State Officers’ Club. A reception 
was held after the Thursday night’s program. 

Next morning, after attending the District 
Directors’ Breakfast, I spoke briefly at the 
morning meeting and the luncheon session. That 
night I was the chief speaker at the Conference 
banquet. 

The following morning I was present for the 
breakfast given jointly by the Founders’ Club 
and West Virginia Regents’ Club. After the 
morning meeting, I attended the Junior Mem- 
bership luncheon, 

Among others at the Conference were Mrs. 
James B. Patton, Honorary President General 
and National Defense Chairman; Mrs. Harry J. 
Smith and Mrs. Patrick Henry Odom, Vice 
Presidents General; and Mrs, Charles Carroll 
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Haig, Past Treasurer General and National Chair- 
man of Buildings and Grounds, D. A. R., and 
National President, C. A. R. 

Mrs. Patton and I motored to Martinsburg, 
W. Va., the following Monday from Washington 
to attend the funeral for Mrs. A. Bruce Eagle, 
an Adviser to the D. A. R. Museum Committee, 
who died suddenly during the State Conference 
at Charleston. 

As President General, I represented our Na- 
tional Society November 7 at a luncheon during 
the biennial convention of the Professional Pan- 
hellenic Association and at a dinner celebratin 
the 50th anniversary of the National Govaslzaiant 
Society. 

The District of Columbia Branch, National 
League American Pen Women, Inc., of which 
your President General is a member, entertained 
at a tea on November 8 in her honor. Many 
District Daughters were among the guests. 

The general convention of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy met November 8-13 at 
the Shoreham Hotel, and your President General 
extended greetings on behalf of our Society at 
the formal opening on Monday night, attended 
the convention banquet Tuesday night, the 


Historical program Wednesday night, and a 
number of the teas during the week. 
On Armistice Day your President General 


followed the annual custom of laying a wreath 
for the National Society at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington Cemetery, then 
remained for the annual Armistice Day program 
sponsored by the American Legion, which hon- 
ored our Society with special box seats and other 
courtesies. 

The annual bazaar, dinner and card party 
of the District of Columbia D. A. R. was attended 
by the President General the next night at the 
District Chapter House, as a guest of Mrs. James 
D. Skinner, Past State Regent. 

A regular meeting of the Susan Riviere Hetzel 
Chapter was attended November 13 in the As- 
sembly Room of our Administration Building. 

The next morning I spoke at a meeting of 
Junior American Citizens Club Chairmen of the 
District of Columbia at the Chapter House, Miss 
Mary Glenn Newell, State Chairman, presiding. 

In New Bern, N. C., on November 19 I 
attended a meeting of my Richard Dobbs Spaight 
Chapter, Mrs. Leslie E. Babcock, Regent. 
Among the guests present were Mrs. W. H. Belk, 
past Chaplain General; Miss Virginia Horne, 
National Promotion Chairman of the Junior 
Membership Committee; Mrs. Inglis Fletcher, 
noted historical novelist and historian of the 
Edenton Tea Party Chapter, and Miss Elizabeth 
Horne, N. C. D. A. R. past State Historian. 

That night and next day I was present at 
meetings of the North Carolina State Commission 
for the Restoration of Tryon Palace and _ its 
Executive Committee. 

On the night of November 20 our National 
Society was highly praised at the annual parish 
supper of my church, Christ Episcopal Church, 
in New Bern, when I was presented with a gift. 
Again our National Society was warmly com- 
mended the following night at a dinner meeting 
of the New Bern Executives Club. 

The Caswell-Nash Chapter, Mrs. Charles Lee 
Smith, Regent, and the Colonel Polk Chapter, 
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Mrs. John Edward Treadwell, Regent, of 
Raleigh, N. C., entertained at a banquet in my 
honor on November 24 in Raleigh, N. C. About 
200 persons were in attendance, including 
D. A. R. and S. A. R. officers and members from 
all parts of North Carolina. I was the overnight 
house guest of Mrs. Charles Lee Smith, Caswell- 
Nash Chapter Regent. 

After Thanksgiving Day at home, I returned 
to Washington the next day. 

Mrs. Kenneth T. Trewhella, First Vice Pres- 
ident General, and I attended an_ invitation 
showing of a new motion picture, “The Living 
City,” sponsored by the Twentieth Century Fund 
and Encyclopedia Britannica Films November 30 
at the Cosmos Club. 

The next night I was a guest at a dinner 
meeting of the Frances Scott Chapter at the 
District Chapter House, Mrs. Virginia H. Lam- 
bert, Regent and hostess. 

Our Executive Committee met the following 
day, with the special December meeting of the 
National Board of Management at noon, followed 
by a Board luncheon in the Banquet Hall and 
the unveiling in the D. A. R. Museum of the 
painting of the Battle of Bennington, which was 
painted and given by Grandma Moses, a D. A. R. 
member. 

From December 4 through most of the day 
on December 8 I served as a juror for the 
awards for Americanism given annually by Free- 
doms Foundation, Inc., of Valley Forge, Pa. This 
was a memorable experience. 

Tuesday night, December 8, I was a guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Abigail Hartman 
Rice Chapter, Mrs. John Edwards, Regent, at the 
District Chapter House. 

With our Personnel Committee members as 
hostesses, our Staff employees, numbering ap- 
proximately 125, were entertained December 11 
at a Christmas party in the Banquet Room of 
Memorial Continental Hall. The customary cash 
Christmas gifts were presented to them. 

That evening the President General was a 
guest at the Christmas meeting and party of the 
Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter at the District 
Chapter House, Miss Jessie D. Roach, Regent. 

Mrs. W. Eugene Gary, Platform Chairman, 
spent Monday, December 14, in Washington to 
make plans for platform arrangements during 
Continental Congress. She and the President 
General had luncheon and a lengthy afternoon 
conference with Mrs. Joseph B. Paul, Congress 
Program Chairman, and Mrs. James D. Skinner, 
Guest Chairman, to plan for Congress. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Mary Spargo, 
Public Relations Director, and Miss Mary Glenn 
Newell, State J.A.C. Chairman for the District 
of Columbia, sixty members of three Junior 
American Citizens Clubs in the District were 
entertained at a Christmas party in the D. A. R 
Museum Tuesday afternoon, December 15. The 
boys and girls were shown through the Museum 
and taken to the New Hampshire Children’s 
Attic. They presented an informal program, and 
the President General addressed them briefly. 
Many pictures were taken of the group, with 
excellent press publicity. 

Later that afternoon the President General 
met Miss Mildred C. Sherman for a dinner 
conference regarding the newly-appointed Con- 
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tinental Congress Housing Information Commit- 
tee, of which Miss Sherman is Chairman. 

When it was seen in the newspapers that 
President Eisenhower's two little granddaughters 
wished dolls for Christmas, we sent each one a 
blonde D. A. R. Page Doll, left over from Mrs. 
Russell William Magna’s doll project for the 
Buiding Completion Fund. Not to slight the 
grandson, David III, we sent to him for Christmas 
an historic woodblock Flag standard with two 
United States Flags. Letters of appreciation were 
received from their mother. 

After a Christmas holiday visit at home, I re- 
turned to Washington January 5 to finish the 
compiling of the February Magazine and attend 
to other duties. 

On the evening of the sixth I was in the receiv- 
ing line at a reception on the 38th birthday 
anniversary of the Manor House Chapter, Miss 
Emily Barr, Regent. Next night I went again 
to the District Chapter House for a meeting of 
Chapter Chairmen of the Magazine and Ad- 
vertising Committees in the District, Mrs. John A. 
Horton and Mrs. David H. Baldwin, respective 
State Chairmen in charge. 

A large group of elementary and high school 
students visited the D. A. R. Museum the after- 
noon of the eighth, as arranged by the Historian 
of the Army and Navy Chapter, Mrs. L. 
Miller, and it was my pleasure to greet them and 
be photographed with them in front of the 
portrait of Martha Washington. 

The North Carolina Society in Washington 
entertained at a reception at the D, A. R. Chap- 
ter House on the afternoon of January 10, in 
honor of the North Carolina delegation in Con- 
gress, and it was my pleasure to assist in 
receiving. 

Mrs. E. E. Woollen, Banquet Chairman, came 
on the 12th to make plans for the Congress 
banquet. We conferred with Mayflower banquet 
officials in efforts to get more room for more 
banquet guests. It was decided to use the East 
Room, in addition to previous space, if reserva- 
tions justify. 

Through arrangements made by Mrs. William 
O. Burtner, Secretary of the Mary Washington 
Chapter, the presentation of a Flag from the 
Patriots Memorial Chapter of the District to Boy 
Scout Troop 557, composed of local Negro boys, 
was televised on the night of the 13th over the 
Mark Evans Show on Station WTOP-TV. Taking 
parts on the program were your President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Nelson Budd, District State Chairman 
of the Correct Use of the Flag Committee; Mrs. 
Joseph H. Galliher, Chapter Chairman; Mr. 
Evans and Scouts. Excellent newspaper publicity 
resulted, with a photograph in the Washington 
Post. 

Later that evening I spoke briefly at a meeting 
of the Mary Washington Chapter, Mrs. C. Clarke 
Young, Regent, at the Chapter House. 

On the 15th I was a luncheon guest of Mrs. 
Charles P. Howard, Assistant Federal Adminis- 
trator of Civil Defense. Among other guests was 
Mrs. Oscar A, Ahlgren, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Keystone Chapter, Mrs. Henry F. Bishop, 
Regent, celebrated its 39th birthday anniversary 
on the 16th at the home of Mrs. James D. Skin- 
ner, past State Regent. Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
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Librarian General; Miss Lillian Chenoweth, 
Honorary Vice President General; Miss Mamie 
Hawkins, State Regent, and other State Officers 
of the District, attended. 

That evening I was among the guests of Their 
Excellencies, the French Ambassador and Mme. 
Henri Bonnet, at the French Embassy in cele- 
bration of the inauguration of the new President 
of France. I was particularly interested to find 
a portrait of George Washington in a central 
place of honor in the embassy. 

The National Board Dinner Committee held 
a meeting, with luncheon, on January 20 at the 
home of a member, Mrs. Catherine Birney Strong, 
and it was my privilege to be there to help 
complete plans for the Board Dinner on February 


Next afternoon Mrs. James B. Patton, National 
Defense Chairman, Mrs. Mary Spargo, Public 
Relations Director, and I went to the United 
States Capitol, where I was among the chief 
executives of national organizations testifying 
before the Senate SubeCommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

It was a pleasure for me to take about 20 
minutes to tell about our D. A. R. constructive 
programs for youth in our efforts to prevent 
juvenile delinquency. At the conclusion of my 
remarks the presiding chairman, Senator Robert 
C. Hendrickson, highly praised the D. A. R. and 
its work, 

Later I attended a tea given by Mrs. Oscar 
A. Ahlgren, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, at the Federation head- 
quarters, honoring Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, the 
new head of the Woman’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department of the Federal Government. 

The St. Andrews Society of Washington, D. C., 
invited me as an honor guest on the night of 
January 25 at a dinner in celebration of the 
195th birthday of Robert Burns. As the repre- 
sentative of our Society, I gave a five-minute talk, 
the only talk on the program except that of the 
chief speaker and the presiding officer. 

The next night I attended the dinner meeting 
at the Mayflower Hotel, attended by 600 persons 
to hear addresses about the Bricker Amendment, 
under the auspices of the Foundation for the 
Study of Treaty Law. 

More than 100 school children visited our 
D. A. R. Museum on the afternoon of January 
27, as sponsored by Judge Lynn, Continental, 
and Colonel John Donelson Chapters of the 
District of Columbia, and it was my pleasure 
to speak to them briefly. 

The following day Mrs. James B. Patton, 
Honorary President General, and I were luncheon 
guests of Mrs. Heinz Krekeler, wife of the Am- 
bassador from Germany, at the German Em- 
bassy. Later I attended a U.D.C. tea at the 
home of Mrs. William A. Disque. That night 
I was among those present at a dinner at the 
Shoreham Hotel honoring Mr. Robert Morris, 
who recently resigned as chief counsel for the 
Senate Internal Security Sub-Committee in order 
to accept a judgeship in New York. 

The Executive Committee met Saturday, and 
you will hear today its recommendations. 

Because of engagements which prevented the 
President General from attending various meet- 
ings in Washington and away from Washington, 
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various representatives have attended for her. 
On October 21st, Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Li- 
 brarian General, attended ceremonies in the 
- Rotunda of the Natural History Building, Smith- 
gonian Institution, when Frank O. Salisbury’s 
painting THe DepicaTioN OF THE AMERICAN 
Rott oF Honor at St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL was 
presented to the American people by His Ex- 
cellency, Sir Roger Makins, the Ambassador of 
Great Britain, on behalf of the British Memorial 
Committee. Mrs. Creyke also represented the 
National Society on local television programs. 
On October 23rd, Mrs. E. W. Dennison, Regent, 
- Oxford Caroline Scott Chapter, Oxford, Ohio, 
attended the inauguration of the President of 
Miami University. 
2 The National Society was represented on 

- October 20-21 by Mrs. Harold E. Erb, State 
Regent of New York, and Mrs. John W. Finger, 
National Vice Chairman of National Defense, at 
the meeting held at Arden House, Harriman, 
N. Y., by the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. . 

Mrs. Kenneth T. Trewhella, First Vice Pres- 
ident General, represented our Society at the 
Ninth Annual State Advisors Conference held 
by the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
at the Waldrof Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
November 9th-13th. 

Miss Lillian Chenoweth, Honorary Vice Pres- 
ident General of the District of Columbia, acted 
as your President General’s representative on 
Sunday, November 29th, when the St. Andrew's 
Society held services at the Old Presbyterian 
Meeting House, Alexandria, A wreath was placed 
on the grave of the Revolutionary Soldier buried 
in the Church Yard in the name of the D. A. R. 

By vote of the Vice Presidents General Club, 
at the request of the President General, the club 
members will serve for these three years as the 
National Society's Clearing House Committee. 
Their ability and experience should make them 
ideal for the purpose. 

The three nursing scholarships from the 
Caroline E. Holt Educational Fund, voted at the 
October Board meeting, were duly established, 
with much gratitude expressed by the recipients. 

The suggestion for 25-50 year service pins for 
Daughters of the American Revolution has been 
investigated by a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Isaac H. Shelly and Mrs. Andrew Y. Drysdale, 
both of Norristown, Pa., and their report is ready 
for Board consideration. 

The first concert over the carillon in the new 
Memorial Bell Tower at Valley Forge was broad- 
cast November 22 over a nation-wide network of 
the American Broadcasting Company. 

Thought to the necessary repainting of Consti- 
tution Hall was given by members of the Exec- 
utive Committee at their meeting December 2, 
and Bernard Lyon Frishman, AIA-AID, was 
engaged for $2,500 to draft an over-all plan for 
redecorating our auditorium. 

The Hall has not been painted since it was 
completed 25 years ago and attention is 
imperative, especially since it is so frequently 
used for public rentals and most local outsiders 
know the D. A. R. chiefly through Constitution 
Hall. We cannot do much work at a time, as 
we do not wish to incur obligations and prefer 
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to proceed gradually on a pay-as-we-go basis. We 
hope to undertake the first portion of the work 
next Summer from funds available for the pur- 
pose in the Reserve and Maintenance Fund. 

With the opening of the second session of the 
83rd Congress of the United States, your Pres- 
ident General wrote personal letters to each 
Senator, requesting support of the Bricker- 
American Bar Association Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, our last two Continental 
Congresses having passed resolutions endorsing 
the proposed Amendment. Many Senators replied 
to the letter, a number of them complimenting 
the D. A. R. 

Our national publicity has been remarkably 
extensive, thanks chiefly to Mrs. Spargo, Public 
Relations Director. Besides numerous stories in 
the newspapers, including widespread news 
bureau coverage of our side, given by Mr. Harold 
L. Maynard, Managing Director of Constitution 
Hall, on the request of Mr. Leopold Stokowski 
to remove the rear curtains for a National 
Symphony Orchestra concert he conducted on 
the platform of Constitution Hall, we have had 
a number of television and radio programs. 
Many press releases have been distributed. And, 
best of all, is the attractive, illustrated folder 
about our Museum and its relics. 

Mrs. Max Caplan, of Meriden, Conn., has con- 
tributed materially to our Society by providing 
additional kodachrome slides and revising the 
script for our Continental Congress kodachrome 
program started last year by Mrs. Virginia H. 
Lambert, of the District of Columbia. Like our 
kodachrome programs, this new, illustrated lec- 
ture rents for $1.50 or may be bought for $12. 

To help provide hotel information for members 
wishing to attend Continental Congress but un- 
able to obtain reservations in Washington, your 
President General appointed a Congress Housing 
Information Committee to function before and 
during Congress Week. Miss Mildred C. Sher- 
man, of Washington, is its Chairman. She and 
her assistants will not make reservations for 
members, but will send them information as to 
where reservations are available. 

An innovation for Congress this year will be 
a dinner for gentlemen, to be held at the May- 
flower on Monday night, April 19, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Grahame T. Smallwood. 

Congress plans are progressing satisfactorily, 
under the capable direction of our various Con- 
gressional Committees. 

At the recommendation of Mrs. Wayne M. 
Cory, Historian General, the Executive Com- 
mittee authorized a certificate of award to be 
presented by Chapters to school pupils doing 
outstanding work in American history. These 
sell for 25 cents each, and may be ordered directly 
from the office of the Historian General, as she 
will likely report. Their popularity was evi- 
denced by the fact that 340 orders were received 
by the time the certificate was ready for 
delivery. 

Plans are also under way for the bus trip to 
Approved Schools next October 15-22. Mrs. 
George B. Hartman is acting as Chairman. 

Because of the bus tour, do not forget that 
the Board Meeting next October was advanced 
by your vote to October 13. 
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Our booklet, “Report of State and Chapter 
Contributions and Awards for the Building Pro- 
gram of the National Society, D. A. R., 1948-53,” 
was completed in January and was at once mailed 
out by Mrs. Dorothy Ross Mackey to all officers 
and Chapters. Extra copies are for sale at 25 
cents each. 

The 1953 Proceedings came off the press during 
the late Fall, and the remaining copies are being 
sold for $2.50 each. 

All Valley Forge Cook books were sold during 
the fall and the supply of Valley Forge Christmas 
cards is practically exhausted, but there are 
about 5,000 Valley Forge correspondence cards 
left, for sale of 35 cents per box of 12, or three 
boxes for $1.00. 

New editions of the Ritual and Book of 
Prayers are available. The D. A. R. Handbook 
is ready. Work is progressing on new editions 
of “What the Daughters Do” and “Highlights 
of Program Activity.” 

Work has been started, but will take many 
months, on the planned master index of our 
D. A. R. Macazine from 1892 through 1954, with 
the exception of genealogical data, for we already 
have the Genealogical Guide of all genealogical 
material in the Magazine issues. 

Although I am very proud of the records made 
this year by the Chapters throughout the country, 
I must admit I am a little disappointed in the 
receipts so far for our planned new Investment 
Trust Fund. I had hoped that our members 
would give more liberally toward this most 
important fund for our Society's future security. 
However, I feel confident that donations for this 
purpose will increase next year. 

The Honor Roll has occasioned widespread 
interest among Chapters all over the country, 
resulting in excellent records so far for our 
Society of which I am very proud. By the end 
of December a record amount of over $250,000 
had been received for dues: on one day there 
was a record number of 174 applications for 
new members in our Society. 

As you will hear today, the D. A. R. Macazine 
reaped magnificent results from the Honor Roll 
requirements for subscriptions and ads. 

Thus, it is evident that with this splendid work 
on the part of so many Chapters, our National 
Society will have outstanding reports for thé 
year. My most sincere gratitude goes to ALL 
who have contributed in so many helpful ways. 

Gertrupve S, CARRAWAY, 
President General. 


The President General resumed the Chair and 
announced that there would be a tour of the 
White House on the Tuesday afternoon of the 
63rd Continental Congress from two to three- 
thirty for the members and that on Friday after- 
noon at two o'clock Mrs. Eisenhower would 
receive the active members of the National 
Board and the Honorary Officers of the Society. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Ken- 
neth T. Trewhella, read her report. 


Report of First Vice President General 


Your First Vice President General spent the 
ten days following her return to her home from 
the December Board Meeting in preparing the 
Index for the Handbook. She has made a sincere 


effort to place in your hands as complete and 
useful an information book as is possible. She 
urges that every officer and chairman on all 
levels—national, state and chapter—study and 
really use it. ; 
It is certainly surprising how many letters she _ 
still receives addressed to her as the Registrar 
General! Such routine D. A. R. correspondence, 
particularly letters to many Senators urging their 
support of the Bricker Amendment, has been her 
only work during January. However, she feels 
that that work has been a most important one — 
and hopes that many other members spent the _ 
month in the same manner. ; 
Dorotuy D, TREWHELLA 
First Vice President General. 


The President General announced that the re-— 
ports of the Chaplain General and the Recording 
Secretary General would be filed and published 
in the Magazine. 


Report of Chaplain General 


Your Chaplain General returned from the Na- 
tional Board Meeting in October in time to 
gather a car of interested D. A. R. and meet the © 
group at Kate Duncan Smith for the Dedication — ; 
Program. 

On October 23, she attended a District meeting 
of the Tennessee Society, in Trenton. There a — 
plea was made for the cooperation and participa- 
tion in our National Honor Roll. : 

During the month of November, six Thanks- 
giving devotionals were given at two colleges and 
four garden clubs. Also in November, I was 
honored to have the privilege of speaking to two 
Nashville chapters on “Blue Prints of the Year's _ 
Work from a National Standpoint.” 

During the State S. A. R. conference, your 
Chaplain General gave the invocation at the © 
banquet. 

She attended two chapter meetings in Decem- 
ber, and on December 2nd attended the Exec-— 
utive Committee meeting in Washington. ; 

During the month of January, I spoke to six 
chapters on National Defense, emphasizing the 
Bricker Amendment. 

Since the last Board meeting in October, there — 
have been 450 letters written, including another — 
official letter to all State Chaplains. One article — 
was written for the Magazine. a 

Each month grows.happier with contacts and — 
progress in our Society. It’s a pleasure to serve 
with each of you. 

Hoy L. Gupron, 
Chaplain General. 


Report of Recording Secretary General 


The minutes of the October Board meeting and 
Special Board meeting in December were written 
for publication in the D. A. R. Macazine and 
proofread. 

Verbatim transcripts were made and_ both = 
verbatim and minutes were indexed. oe 

Motions adopted were typed and copies sent é 
to National Officers and committees affected. 
Copies of motions were also made for the Statute 
Book and an index made. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee meet- _ 
ings held in October and December have been 
typed and copies mailed to all members of this 
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committee. Copies were also made for the 
permanent record book and indexed. 

Notices of the December, January and February 
meetings of the Executive Committee and Na- 
tional Board of Management were mailed to 
members. 

Two thousand, two hundred and twenty-three 
membership certificates have been prepared and 
mailed to members and commission to a State 
Vice Regent. 

All requests for information have been given 
careful and prompt attention. 

While in Washington for the October Board 
meeting, I attended the memorial service held at 
the grave of Kathleen Douglass at Alexandria, 
Virginia. Later at a tea held at the home of 
Mrs. Douglass, we saw the handsome antiques 
that have been presented to the National 
Society and which will be placed in Stone Hall, 
in the D. A. R. museum as a permanent memorial. 

In October I spent three days in New York 
City, at which time I represented the President 
General at the Herald Tribune Forum. The 
opening session was held at the headquarters of 
the United Nations and all other sessions took 
place in the ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. 

On October 21st I was the guest of the Chester 
County Chapter at their dedication of a historical 
marker for the graves of Revolutionary soldiers 
at Downingtown, Pennsylvania. On October 26th 
I was the speaker at the meeting of Tohickon 
Chapter at Quakertown. On the evening of 
October 3lst I was a guest and one of the 
speakers at the Annual State Banquet of the 
Sons of the American Revolution held at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, with 
Richard P. South, State President, presiding. In 
November I was a guest at a luncheon at the 
Bellevue Stratford given by the Sons of the 
American Revolution with David L. German, 
president of Philadelphia Chapter, presiding. On 
November 21st I was a guest and one of the 
speakers at the service held by the National 
Sojourners at Valley Forge, at which time they 
dedicated the furnishing of the Carilloneur’s 
Room in the Valley Forge Bell Tower as a 
memorial to their departed members. A dinner 
followed at the Valley Forge Hotel in Norris- 
town. 

In December I spent three days in Washington 
for the meeting of the Executive Committee at 
which time we were guests at a showing of 
Lowell Thomas’ beautiful “Cinerama.” 

Among the social affairs attended during these 
weeks were the following: A card party held by 
Philadelphia Chapter at the Warwick Hotel: 
a dinner in honor of the Pennsylvania State 
Regent, Mrs. Patterson, at the home of the 
State Vice Regent, Mrs. Henry H. Rhodes, in 
Elkins Park; a tea in honor of Mrs. Patterson 
at the home of Mrs. Willard M. Rice, Director 
of the Eastern District; and a luncheon in her 
honor held by the Philadelphia Regents Club. 
Also I was a guest at the tea and fashion show 
held by the committee for the Historic Powel 
House in Philadelphia. Again this year I was 
one of the hostesses for the Gimbel Award 
Luncheon on January fifth. 

On January ninth I was the speaker for the 


Fiftieth Anniversary Luncheon of the Greenwich — 
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Tea Burning Chapter held at the Cumberland 
Hotel in Bridgeton, New Jersey. The State 
Regent of New Jersey, Mrs. Thomas Earle Reeves, 
was the honored guest and Mrs. R. Heward 
Brown, the regent, presided. 

On January 13th I was a guest at the Birthday 
Luncheon of Thomas Leiper Chapter held at 
the Philadelphia Cricket Club and was the 
speaker on National Defense at the January 
meeting of the Delaware County Chapter at the 
home of Mrs. John C. Mutch in Norwood, 
Pennsylvania. 

On January 23rd I was a guest at the meeting 
of the Junior Chairmen’s Club of which I am 
proud to be an honorary member. The luncheon 
was held at the Union League and the president, 
Mrs. Malcolm Anderson, presided. Interesting 
plans were made for financing the playground at 
Tamassee which is the new project for the Penn- 
sylvania Juniors and also for launching the new 
program called “Kids Incorporated.” 

During the past two months the material for 
the new edition of “What the Daughters Do” 
has been revised and compiled. This has entailed 
hours of careful work and considerable cor- 
respondence. Since the October Board meeting | 
have written more than two hundred personal 
letters—this in addition to the correspondence 
handled in my office in Washington. 

Service as Recording Secretary General con- 
tinues to increase in interest and in opportunities 
to study the workings of our great society. 
Again may I express my personal thanks to Miss 
Adaline Thornton and to her assistant, Miss 
Dorothy Hardin, for the splendid way in which 
they keep the work of the office up to the 


minute. 
Lucite M. Lee, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Corresponding Secretary General, Mrs. 
Edward R. Barrow, read her report. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary General 

It is my privilege to bring to you a report of 
the work accomplished in the office of the 
Corresponding Secretary General since our meet- 
ing in October. 

The number of supplies sent out as requested 
by chapters and individuals was as follows: 
Application Blanks, 20,643; Applicant’s Working 
Sheets, 11,485; Ancestral Charts, 1,412; Infor- 
mation Leaflets, 2,078; Constitution and By- 
Laws, 322; Transfer Cards, 2,248; Reinstatement 
Cards, 1,500; What the Daughters Do pamphlets, 
2,080; Highlights of Program Activity booklets, 
746; Directory of Committees, 97; Resolutions, 
338; Welcome Cards for Newly Admitted 
Citizens, 680; Miscellaneous items, 1,007; Total 
number of pieces, 44,636. 

It is with regret that my office cannot fill the 
many requests for copies of the pamphlet What 
the Daughters Do. This ean Sy is now being 
revised and we hope that copies of both What 
the Daughters Do and the new edition of High- 
lights of Program Activity will soon be available 
to you. Since these booklets give the Society's 
work in condensed form, may I stress their use 
by states and chapters. 

Orders for the D. A. R. Manual for Citizen- 
ship have been filled to the number of 31,469. 
The distribution according to languages follows: 
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Fnglish—26,023; French—905; German—1,811; 
Spanish—2,730. 

A total of 1,810 letters have been received, 
recorded or referred to the proper department. 
In reply to which 1,625 letters were sent from 
this office. 

It was with regret that this office sent letters 
to the members of the cabinet notifying them 
of the death of Mrs. William Butterworth, 
Honorary Vice President General of Illinois. 

My report would not be complete without ex- 
pressing my gratitude to the State Regents for 
their invitations to State Conferences and for 
copies of the yearbooks. 

I wish to express my deepest thanks to my 
two secretaries, Mrs. Florence Daum and Miss 
Katherine Johnson, for their assistance in making 
this report possible. 

Jane Ewine Barrow, 
Corresponding Secretary General. 


The Treasurer General, Mrs. J. De Forest 
Richards, read her report. 


Report of Treasurer General 


The Report of the Treasurer General for the 
past four months might well be entitled—“Get 
Acquainted with the Office of the Treasurer 
General”—especially since much of the work 
and duties in many of the other departments of 
the National Society depend upon the prompt, 
efficient and accurate functioning of this office. 

It really embodies four branches, or depart- 
ments, plus the work handled by the clerk cover- 
ing the requests with money enclosed for dupli- 
cate papers, which work is called the Record 
Copy Department. 


Business Office—Miss Glascock: 


Estimates and bids are requested, contracts, 
purchase of supplies and equipment, interviews 
with salesmen and representatives with much 
checking and eventually a card index file is kept 
on all information. Every effort to cut on losses 
throughout the building has been made. A new 
Postage Machine installed saved $972.00 on the 
first order of envelopes alone. 

The old Pension Fund, information for payroll 
purposes as Time Clerk, interviewing of applicants 
for positions and serving as Clerk to the Per-* 
sonnel Committee, with a complete record of 
personnel. 

Many weeks are devoted almost entirely to 
work incidental to Continental Congress. In 
addition, this office also handles many details 
incidental to the House Committee, Seating and 
Parking Committees. Serving as Clerk to the 
Printing Committee means many details in con- 
nection with mimeographing, printing and proof- 
reading, some of which is done throughout the 
summer months. 

While this office is not part of the Treasurer 
General's Department, it does come under the 
direction of the Treasurer General. 


Record Room—Mrs. Jackson: 


The Record Room keeps a file of all members 
of the National Society. After an applicant has 
been approved for membership the card is pulled 
from the file of the Bookkeeping Department 
and the name entered on the Chapter Roll, or 
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as a Member At Large. The total membership 
for November 1, 1953 is 174,056, showing a gain 
of 440, which is the largest membership ever 
attained by the National Society. This department 
also compiled the paid count which determines 
representation in Congress. A great cause of 
disappointment and embarrassment is the loss 
by members of their right to serve as delegates, 
and by Chapters of their rightful representation, 
through failure to meet the date required by the 
National By-Laws regarding representation. 

It would interest the members of the National 
Board to know the number of questions coming 
to this office for interpretation involving the 
National By-Laws, showing clearly the lack of 
understanding. It might clarify a situation to 
call to your attention that the membership in 
the National Society is an individual membership 
but that the Chapters are members of the State 
Organization and pay dues to them on Chapter 
count on the date specified by the State By-Laws. 

Some of the problems handled by this office 
are transfers, crediting of dues, also checks in- 
correctly written. On December 14th letters 
carrying 69 mistakes were received, 39 were 
checks in error for fees and dues. Transfers at 
the end of the year cause many problems. The 
present rule in this office has been in effect since 
1920—“that annual National dues are paid to the 
National Society through the Chapter of which 
the member is enrolled on January 1.” Because 
of the great number of dues to be credited, the 
payment of dues for members transferring from 
one chapter to another will be adjusted in the 
way of a book transaction by the Treasurer 
General. 

When a member joins the National Society 
she signs the application papers as illustrated— 
“Annabelle Lee Brown” and she is so listed on 
the books of the National Society, that being her 
legal name. On the face of the application under- 
neath her name appears the name of her 
husband. However, in our card files and the 
Membership Roll Book the member’s name is 
entered as—“Brown, Annabelle Lee” and the 
name of her husband is placed underneath on 
the card file. 


Office of Mrs. Slear: 


Here the work for the Finance Committee is 
handled. Books and records have been set up 
so that the accounts conform with the records of 
the Financial Report of the Treasurer General 
and are the basis of records to show the trend 
of the finances over a period of years. 

New methods as to filing records and new forms 
have been worked out to help in a more efficient 
operation of the office. 

All reports from the State Treasurers are re- 
ceived and checked, which involves time and 
effort, with often correspondence, if the report 
is not in balance. For instance, just recently 
one State Report passed back and forth five 
times. These reports should reach us about the 
20th and not later than the 26th of each month. 
The sheet—“Instructions for State Treasurers” 
—is complete and most helpful. 

The money from Constitution Hall Events is 
received and a book record kept, as is also the 
case in monies contributed to the Museum and 
for the State Rooms. These last two are kept 
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by Chapters and States. Money received daily 
_ for miscellaneous orders is handled, referral 
slips made out and the orders delivered to each 
department. 

Money for deposit is made up and for the 
period from March 1, 1953 to and _ including 
December 31, 1953 $726,795.23 was deposited, 
which is for all funds—Special and Current. 


Bookkeeping Office—Mrs. Davis: 


This office is really incorrectly named—it 
should be the Accounting Department, for that is 
exactly what it is—accounting for all money 
received from all sources and disbursed by the 
National Society. The books have been set up 
by F. W. LaFrentz and Company, Accountants 
and Auditors, employed by the National Society. 
These are so set up that at all times information 
is available as to the cost of operation of each 
_ office—how the money is received and spent. 
Monthly audits are made of the financial affairs 
__ of the Society by them and there is much super- 
_ vision by the Auditors of all activities in the 
_ Office of the Treasurer General. No change is 
- made until after consultation with them. 

All payrolls, including Constitution Hall em- 
ployees, are handled weekly, semi-monthly and 
for overtime. The National Society has at present 
a total of 140 persons on the payroll and for the 
period from March 1, 1953 to and _ including 
- December 31, 1953 the total payroll has been 

$234,629.53. There are Rulings covering the pay- 
_ ment of all salaries and wages and the office of 
the Treasurer General cannot deviate from the 
amounts indicated in the Rulings unless proper 
procedure is followed when changes are made. 
Legal requirements must be met. 

Financial Reports are prepared, and to do this 
requires accuracy, efficiency and a_ thorough 
_ knowledge of the financial affairs of the National 
_ Society. Investments are checked and handled; 
records as to Income Tax, Social Security and 
Pension deductions are kept and reports filed as 
the Government requires. Monthly reports in 
detail of all contributions from Chapters and 
States are prepared and sent to each of the Ap- 
proved Schools, as well as reports to National 
Officers and some National Committee Chairmen. 
In the processing of the Chapter, At Large 
and Reinstatement dues and fees only the high- 
lights have been touched upon— 

1. Applications must be submitted in duplicate 
accompanied by correct amount in fees, 
dues—receipts issued—money turned over 
for 


Current Fund .... 


Committee Maintenance ........... 
Junior American Citizens ............ 
_ Americanism and D. A. R. Manual ............ 
National Defense .. 
National Defense—Special . , 
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2. Cards typed for Applicants’ File—papers 
dated and turned over to Registrar Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

3. When list of admitted persons comes from 
the Registrar General entry is made thereon 
of amount received—kept by States and 
by category. 

4. The remaining cards, when counted, repre- 
sent applicants not accepted and verify the 
amount of fees and dues by years not 
available for current spending. These cards 
are handled five times a year by this 
office—three times by the auditors. On 
December 31, 1953 dues and fees are held 
for 3,020 applicants. 

Sixty-five percent (65%) of 1954 dues have 

been paid as of December 31, 1953. 


Copy Department: 

This clerkship was established to handle the 
increased load of correspondence containing 
money and detailed checking in connection with 
the many requests for duplicate papers and is 
assigned to the Treasurer General, but is not a 
part of the Treasurer General’s Department. 

There are many errors as to name, National 
Number, ancestor and fee. One of the greatest 
mistakes is sending in only one dollar instead 
of the correct amount—which, at present, is 
two dollars. This office has been operating at 
a loss to the Society, for it takes the payroll of 
three clerks, and much overtime, to keep the 
work current. Many times the letter granting 
permission for the copy is omitted—while re- 
cently a letter received stated check for two 
dollars was enclosed—where actually it was for 
$117.71. 

This clerk has written 363 letters with reference 
to errors of which 185 were for incorrect fee 
received, while total errors were 454. 

Your Treasurer General asks your cooperation 
in educating the membership and especially the 
Treasurers so that when a request is made to 
this office it is not told to “set aside the red 
tape.” If this were done, the records of the 
National Society would be in a muddle. For 
until the membership and Treasurers learn to 
really know our By-Laws and what money 
should accompany the request a voluminous 
number of incorrect requests and mistakes will 
continue to come in. 

The National Society is a big business and 
to function harmoniously should be run as a big 
business—this can be attained with the assistance 
of the 


RECAPITULATION 
Balance Disburse- Balance 
8-31-53 Receipts ments 12-31-53 
$130,043.12 $336,371.71 $119,555.57 $346,859.26* 
27,100.67 17.88 27,118.55 
2 500.00 2,500.00 
379.78 46.02 333.76 
2,693.30 1,882.95 3,081.84 1,494.41 
3,210.85 338.80 1,979.07 1,570.58 
20,187.15 525.48 12,508.05 8,204.58 
11,295.14 1,615.14 10,521.63 2,388.65 
100.00 17.75 82.25 
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3,263.78 1,228.86 2,224.88 
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Balance 


12-31-53 


46,859.26* 
27,118.55 
2,500.00 
333.76 
1,494.41 
1,570.58 
8,204.58 
2,388.65 
82.25 
2,224.88 


Fund 


Valley Forge Memorial 
Agnes Carpenter Mt. School .................. 
Anne Rogers Minor Sch. ..............0ec0008 
Hillside School Endowment 
Harriet E. Bowen Book Fund .................- 
Reserve for Maintenance 
Golden Jubilee Endowment 
Mary E. Brown Ferrell Fund .................. 
Eichelberger Trust Fund 
Investment Trust Fund 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 


National Metropolitan Bank 
2,500.00 $514,132.15 


Petty Cash in Office of the Treasurer General ... 
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Balance Disburse- Balance 
8-31-53 Receipts ments 12-31-53 

$36,770.94 $36,770.94 

2,085.00 2,085.00 
$93,560.21 2,655.40 14,470.19 $81,745.42 
427.14 316.88 744.02 
1,158.78 3,281.26 3,308.65 1,131.39 
230.00 34.78 264.78 
302.08 435.25 737.33 
369.64 6.25 375.89 
960.00 209.44 500.00 669.44 
504.72 504.72 
580.30 361.90 702.10 240.10 
1,600.61 1,600.61 
627.30 191.85 819.15 
7,070.05 284.63 4,490.22 2,864.46 
1,203,12 715.52 1,500.00 418.64 
4,799.26 633.00 10.21 5,422.05 
1,334.69 330.26 1,664.95 
113.60 133.88 247.48 
11,829.13 48,816.99 44,093.89 16,552.23 

220.05 220.05 
62.50 62.50 125.00 
37.50 25.00 62.50 
4,210.00 3.57 100.00 4,113.57 
25.00 1,026.50 1,051.50 


$331,679.42 $439,642.77 $257,190.04 $514,132.15 


*Included in this balance is $23,440.00 received from Applicants who have not been admitted to mem. 
bership, $257,603.00—1954 Dues, $4.00 1955 Dues, leaving an actual operating balance of $65.812.26. 


Gertrupe O. Ricuarps, Treasurer General 


(Copies of the complete report of the Treasurer General may be obtained by writing to 


her Office.) 


Mrs. Richards moved that the National Board 
of Management amend the ruling passed October 
24, 1951, pertaining to the printing of the invest- 
ments of the Treasurer General’s summary report 
printed in the D. A. R. Macazine, “That only 
the Treasurer General’s summary report, recapit- 
ulation, disposition of funds, indebtedness and 
investments be printed in the Board of Menage- 
ment minutes published in the D. A. R. Maca- 
ZINE,” to read: That only the Treasurer General’s 
summary report, recapitulation and disposition 
of funds, investments only printed when a change 
is made, be printed in the Board of Management 
minutes published in the D. A. R. Macazine. 

Seconded by Mrs. Beak. Adopted. 

The President General, Miss Carraway, asked 
for a report of the Personnel Committee from 
Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan, who stated that she 
had no formal report but that the committee was 
exceedingly pleased with the condition which 
exists. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Trew- 
hella, read the report of the Registrar General, 


Mrs. Leonard D. Wallace. 
Report of Registrar General 


I have the honor to submit the following report 
of the work of this office since my last report: 


Number of applications verified, 2,300; Number 
of supplementals verified, 2; Total number of 
papers verified, 2,302. Papers returned unverified: 
Originals, 228; Supplementals, 7; New Records 
verified, 302; Permits issued for official insignia, 
319; Permits issued for miniature insignia, 581; 
Permits issued for ancestral bars, 193. 


_ Anne D. Wattace, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 2,300 applicants 
whose records have been verified by the Registrar 
General be elected to membership in the National 
Society. Seconded by Mrs. Cory. Adopted. 

Mrs. Trewhella moved that the National Board 
of Management express its thanks to the members 
of the staff in the Registrar General's office for 
their untiring efforts in making possible the fine 
report of the Registrar General. Seconded by 
Mrs. Luttrell. Adopted. 

Mrs. Richards moved that 235 former members 
be reinstated. Seconded by Creyke. 
Adopted. 

Mrs. Richards moved that because of lack of 
experienced personnel in the office of the 
Treasurer General and the impossibility of 
processing all mail received by February Ist, we 
request that the reinstatement of all former 
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members, who have met all requirements by this 
date, be accepted and included in the count 
approved at this meeting, thereby preventing any 
chapter from losing its rightful representation at 
Congress on this account. Seconded by Mrs. 
Duncan. Adopted. 

Mrs. Richards reported 560 deaths and 1,070 
resignations. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Robert 
V. H. Duncan, read her report. 


Report of Organizing Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following report from December 2nd 
to February Ist: 

The State Regent of Kansas requests that the 
authorization of the chapter at Prairie Village 
be cancelled so an Organizing Regent may be 
confirmed. 

Through their respective State Regents the 
following five members at large are presented for 
confirmation as Organizing Regents: Mrs. Laura 
McClelland Berg, Millbrae, California; Mrs. Vera 
Laughlin Greenlease, Prairie Village, Kansas; 
Mrs. Georgie Adamy Hill, Peapack, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Edith C. Archibald, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Lois Graf Wilson, Glenside, Pa. 

There being no State Regent in Canada your 
Organizing Secretary General appoints and pre- 
sents for confirmation as Organizing Regent, Mrs. 
Jeannette Searl Foulds, Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, Canada. 

The following three organizing regencies have 
expired by time limitation: Mrs. Opal Colbert 
Simpson, Long Beach, California; Mrs. Marianne 
Beneker Boyd, Charlotte, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Hattie Hyde Gardner, Woodland, Washington. 

The following three re-appointments of Organ- 
izing Regents are requested: Mrs. Opal Colbert 
Simpson, Long Beach, California; Mrs. Marianne 
Beneker Boyd, Charlotte, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Hattie Hyde Gardner, Woodland, Washington. 

The State Regent of California requests the 
authorization of a chapter at North Hollywood. 

Authorization of the following chapter has 
expired by time limitation and the State Regent 
requests that it be renewed: West Union, West 
Virginia. 

Through the State Regent of Louisiana the 
John James Audubon Chapter requests permis- 
sion to change its location from Baker to Baton 
Rouge. 

The following four chapters are presented for 
official disbandment: Elizabeth Cleveland Gil- 
lespie, Perry, Missouri; Jemima Boone, Madison, 
Sonth Dakota; Sam Houston, Alcoa, Tennessee ; 
William McKinley, Middletown Springs, Vermont. 

The following chapter has met all requirements 
according to the National By-Laws and is now 
presented for confirmation: Myakka, Venice, 
Florida. 

Marion Moncure Duncan, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Duncan moved change in location of one 
Louisiana chapter to Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Seconded by Mrs. Cory. Adopted. 

Mrs. Duncan moved cancellation of one chap- 
ter authorization, confirmation of six organizing 
regents, re-appointment of three organizing 
regents, one chapter authorization, renewal of one 
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chapter authorization, disbandment of four chap- 
ters, confirmation of one chapter. Seconded by 
Mrs. Cory. Adopted. 

The Historian General, Mrs. Wayne M. Cory, 
read her report. 


Report of Historian General 


Your Historian General is glad to report that 
our program, “The New Project” is progressing 
and I would like to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to all for their wonderful cooperation. 
The goal of stressing United States history in 
elementary and Junior High grades is now 
occupying an outstanding place in our D. A. R. 
program. The Executive Committee authorized 
the use of “Certificates of Award” to be presented 
by the chapters in recognition of outstanding 
work in American History in our public and 
private schools. These certificates may be 
purchased from the office of the Historian Gen- 
eral for the amount of twenty-five cents each. 
Since the receipt of the Certificates on January 
25th, three hundred and sixty have been sold. 

In the February 1954 issue of our D. A. R. 
MaGAzINE, an article appears describing a 
historical tour made in Indiana with fifty pupils 
of the eighth grade of the Veedersburg High 
School to the County Court House, where they 
observed historic murals of the county, witnessed 
a trial in session and were informed of the 
duties involved in governing their county. 

The Haddonfield Chapter of New Jersey in 
May 1953 inaugurated a pilgrimage for Grammar 
School students which was attended by 110 
eighth grade students, three teachers and mem- 
bers of the chapter. Many interesting historic 
spots were visited. 

The Ruth Floyd Woodhull chapter of New 
York has given a Book Shelf to the Public 
Library in Freeport, Long Island, for Junior 
High School students. Twenty-five books con- 
cerning the early history of that part of the 
state have been donated. Three other chapters 
have also established Book Shelves in the school 
libraries in New York. These gifts have created 
much good will for the D. A. R. in the com- 
munities and in the schools. 

We have received from Newton E. Davis of 
Ashland, Ohio his new book entitled “Victory for 
Liberty, Freedom and Democracy” which sets 
forth the main events of the American Revolu- 
tionary War. 

The chapters have been active in marking 
historic spots. In November 1953 three granite 
boulders with carved inscriptions were placed 
on the old Natchitoches-Natchez Road, U. S. 
Highway 84, by the Louisiana Daughters and 
the State of Louisiana. These markers have 
the D. A. R. insignia at the top, a small map 
of Louisiana at the lower corner with the road 
and name of town. 

An iron and cement road marker designating 
the old Bellamy Road, first American Road in 
Alachua County, Florida, was dedicated on May 
27, 1953 by the Gainesville Chapter. An out- 
standing event took place on October 4, 1953 
when the Hickory Tavern Chapter of North 
Carolina erected a marker at Old Hickory Tav- 
ern, commemorating the birth place of Hickory. 

The grave of Anna Minerva Holmes of 


McKeesport, Pennsylvania was marked by the 
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Queen Alliquippa Chapter of Pennsylvania, North 
Carolina State Regent, and the Battle of Ala- 
mance Chapter of North Carolina. 

Members of the American Liberty Chapter of 
the District of Columbia and forty American 
Patriots from three states, met on November 5, 
1953 to mark the grave of Nehemiah Beckwith, 
a soldier of the Revolution, buried on Cedar 
Grove Farm in the Neck District of Dorchester 
County, Maryland. 

Work on the documents in the Archives Room 
is going forward and we hope to have all 
material catalogued and indexed so that it will 
be available to the public in time for Continental 
Congress in April. An original indenture drawn 
and witnessed by Daniel Webster, covering con- 
veyance of land in Herkimer County, New York, 
and an inventory of the estate of Samuel Hatch, 
were received from the Continental Chapter of 
New Jersey. From Delphi, Indiana, eighteen 
original documents have been received from the 
Charles Carroll Chapter. 

There will be a meeting of the State Historians 
on Monday, April 19th at 10 A. M. in the Archives 
Room. Interested persons are cordially invited. 
KaTHerIne G. Cory, 

Historian General. 


The Librarian General, Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
read her report. 


Report of Librarian General 


The work of the library has gone steadily on 
since the last report of October 1953. Interest 
in the library has continued and it is gratifying 
to note the interest of members and_non- 
members in the search of their forebears, All 
readers in the library express their gratitude for 
the privilege of the facilities offered by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Library. 

A letter with questionnaire has been sent to 
the State Librarians asking for a report of the 
year’s work to be sent to me not later than 
March 15th. If any member or chapter anticipates 
making a donation, either by giving books or 
sending money, we would appreciate it if such 
could be sent at once, so it may be credited on 
this year’s report. The interest and generosity of 
the members is shown by the following report 
of material received. Many additional books 
requested, have been received other than those 
on the list of “wanted” items which was sent 
in July and the response has been most satis- 
factory. 

We have received contributions of money for 
our National D. A. R. Library Fund which is 
for the purchase of books, binding or needed 
equipment from the following states—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, 
New Jersey, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

Since we met in October, it has been my pleas- 
ure to attend the meetings of fourteen chapters 
and of twelve State Committees, and to be the 
speaker at six of these meetings. 

I have represented the President General on 
two television programs. 

Mrs. Mary Spargo, Mrs. Cecil Broy and I 
arranged a Coffee Hour in the Oklahoma Kitchen 
for the representatives of the Press, Radio and 
Television. On this occasion I represented the 
President General. 


REVOLUTION 


the membership. 
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Again, I represented the President General at 
the Smithsonian Institution when Sir Roger 
Makins, the British Ambassador, presented a 
painting of President Eisenhower giving the roll 
of honor to the dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. The roll contained the names of Amer- 
icans killed in World War II. 

The meeting of the State and Chapter 
Librarians will be held in the Libeory Staff 
Room, henge April 19th, 9:30 A. M. 

We know the list of accessions printed in your 
D. A. R. Macazine is of interest to many mem- 
bers and non-members, for we receive many 
requests for information as to where they may 
be purchased, 

The following list includes 308 books, 64 
pamphlets, and 13 manuscripts which means the 
State Librarians have placed our needs before 


BOOKS 


ALABAMA 


Year Book hho Society D. A. R. 1953-54. From 
Alabama D. A. R. 


ARIZONA 


The Beebe Family 1650-1950. David C. Beebe. 1950, From 
Tuscon Chapter. 


CaLirorNia 


Daughters of the American Revolution California State 
Society Year Book. 1953-54. From California D. A. R 


DELAWARE 


The Heath Family of Wicomico County, Md. Mary C. 
Downing. 1953. From Capt. Jonathan Caldwell Chapter. 
District or 
The Weiser Family. H. M. M. Richards. 1924. From Mrs. 
Richard S. Ladd and Mrs. I. M. Justice through Dolly 

Madison Chapter. 

Descendants of Richard Everett of Dedham, Mass. E. ¥. 
Everett. 1902. From Miss Clara B. Milligan through Martha 
Washington Chapter. 

The Pennsylvania LeFevres. G. N. and F. D. LeFevre. 
1952. From American Liberty Chapter. 

Mathews Family Record. J. R. Bowman, 1953. From In- 
dependence Bell Chapter in honor of Margaret McDougle, 
Past Regent. 

Forts and Firesides of the Mohawk Country, N. Y. J. J. 
Vrooman, 1951. From Mrs. Harry H. Replogle in honor of 
Miss Jessie Roach. 

Following two books from Mrs. Roger Williams in honor 
of Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General, N. S. D. A. R., 
through Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter: 

Potomac Landings. Paul Wilstach. 1937. 

Old Somerset on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. Clayton 
Torrence. 1935. 

Maine State Year Book and Legislative Manual for 
1874-5. Edmund. S. Hoyt. From Mrs. Ina B. Jordan through 
Federal City Chapter. 

Ancestors and Descendants of James R. Davison. Eunice 
E. Hall. 1951, From Mrs. Isabel R. Ward through Capt. 
Wendell Wolfe Chapter in far of Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
Librarian General, N. S. D. 

A Roster and Biogrephicel  Stenihes of the Schauffler 
Family in America. Robert Schauffler. 1951. From Miss 
Mabel E. Winslow through Descendants of °76 Chapter. 

The Wilmarth Family, Descendants of Thomas of Mass. 
Elizabeth Wilmarth and Bessie W. Gahn. 1953. From 
Bessie W. Gahn, the author, through Susan Riviere Hetzel 
Chapter. 

The Early History of Northern Illinois. C. K. Carpenter. 
1948. From Ethel Grace Speicher in memory of her mother, 
Levantia T. (Garner) Speicher, through Federal City Chapter. 

The Social List of Washington, D. C. Carolyn H. Shaw. 
1949, From Mrs, Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General, through 
Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter. 

Joshua Lazenby, 1759-1840, With Some Account of His 
Descendants. Mary E. Lazenby. 1953. From the compiler. 

The Beckwiths. Paul Beckwith. 1891. From Miss Linda 
E. Deaton, State Librarian, D. A. R., through Independence 
Bell Chapter in honor of the State Advisory Board of 1954. 


FLoriwa 


Florida State Society D, A. R. Year Book. 1952-53. From 
Florida D. A. R. 
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The Sias Family in America 1677-1952. Azariah B. Sias. 
1952. From Orlando Chapter. 


Grorcia 

William Simmons of James City and Surry Counties, Va., 
and Descendants. Ettie Tidwell McCall. 1953. From Mrs. 
Ettie Tidwell McCall, Honorary Vice President General, 
N. S. D. A. R. 

Following three books from Georgia D. A. R.: 

The Collections of the DeKalb Historical Society. Vol. 1. 
1952. 

Reprint of Official Register of Land Lottery of Georgia, 
1827. Martha Lou Houston. 1928. 

Some Early Tax Digests of Georgia. Ruth Blair. 1926. 


ILLINots 
A. R. of Ulinois 57th Annual State Conference. 1953. 
From Illinois D. A. R. 
INDIANA 
The History of the Fowlers. Christine C. 
From General James Cox Chapter. 
D,. A. R. of Indiana Year Book. 1953-54. From Indiana 
D. A. R. 
DeMotte and Allied Families. Estella Craig and Phoebe 
Norman. 1953. From Cradle of Liberty Chapter. 


Fowler. 1950. 


lowa 
History of the Kip Family in America. F. E. 
i. L. Hawley. 1928. From Hearthstone Chapter. 


Kip and 


KaANsas 
Following three books from Mrs. Vernon E. McArthur: 
The Life of John Caldwell Ca'houn. J. S. Jenkins. 1950. 
Records of the Revolutionary War. W. T. R. Saffell. 1858. 
The Pictorial History of the American Revolution. 1847. 


LoursiaNa 

Proceedings of the 44th Annual State Conference. 1952-53. 
From Louisiana D. A. R. 

MAINE 

Fryeburg, Maine. J. S. Barrows. 1938, 
Dighton Williams Chapter. 

Recollections of the Last Ten Years .. . 
of the Mississippi. Timothy Flint. 1826. 
Dummer Sewall Chapter. 

Report of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
1890 to 1897. 1899. From Lydia Putnam Chapter. 


From Frances 


in the Valley 
From Colonel 


MARYLAND 

The Doolittle Family in America. W. F. Doolittle. 7 Vols. 
1901-1908. From Mrs. Frances D. Lesser through Erasmus 
Perry Chapter. 

Following seven books from Mrs. Seth A. Lewis through 
Mercy Warren Chapter: 

Vital Records to 1850 of Chilmark, 1904: Edgartown, 
1905; Gill, 1904; Greenfie!d, 1915: Norton, 1906; Pelham, 
1902; Westpo-:t, 1918. 

James Hosmer. Cambridge 1635. 1911. From O!d Beston 
and Menotomy Chapters. 

the Diary of Matthew Patten of Bedford, N. H. 1903. 
From Col. Thomas Gardner Chapter. 

Christian Forrer, the Clockmaker, and His Descendants. 
Frank Bruen. 1939. From Massachusetts D. A. R. 

Vital Records of Taunton to the Year 1850. 3 vols. 1928, 
1929, From Mrs, Russell William Magna. 

Mabel Loomis Todd, Her Contributions to the Town of 
Amherst. 1935. From Dr. Millicent T. Bingham in memory 
of her Mother, Mabel Loomis Todd, Founder and First 
Regent of Mary Mattoon Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Miss June Estabrook through 
Olde Redding. Chapter: 

Marlboro Directory, 1883-84. 

General Laws of Massachusetts. 


MicHIcAN 

The Genealogy of the Michael-Stempel Families. Com- 
piled and presented by Sara M. McLean. 

Following 2 books from Michigan D. A. R.: 

A Virginia Gentleman and His Family—Moncure Robinson. 
Nathalie R. Boyer. 1939. 

Welles and Allied Families, The American Historical 
Society, Inc., 1927. 

The Genealogy of Alice Baylis Hoyt Macdonald. A. W. 
Hoyt. 1951. From Mrs. J. M. Macdonald. 


MINNESOTA 

Catholic Missionary Activities in the Northwest 1818-1864. 
Sister Mary Aquines Norton. 1930. From Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles J. Norton, through Minnesota D. A. R. 
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History of the Welsh in Minnesota. 1895. From Mrs. 
Marietta S. DeVany of South Dakota and Miss Lucia 
Spaulding of Minnesota in memory of their Mother, Mrs. 
Charles Guy Spaulding. 

Mississippi 

The Hollyman Family. G. A, Holleman. 

thor through Bernard Romans Chapter. 


From the au- 


Missouri 


The Old Settlers’ History of Bates County. 1897. From 
Harmony Mission Chapter. 


NEBRASKA 


History of Hamilton and Clay Counties. D. P. Stough. 
2 vols. 1921. From Betsey Hager Chapter. 


New Jersey 

Following 6 books from New Jersey D. A. R.: 

State Society of the D. A. R. of New Jersey. 1953-54. 

The Municipalities of Essex County 1666-1924. J. F. Fol- 
som. 4 vols. 1925. 

A History of Trenton 1679-1929. 2 vols. 1929. 

History of Trenton, Francis B. Lee. 1895. 

Hughes Family of Cape May County 1650-1950. R. F. 
Hughes. 1950. 

Records of the Town of Newark. 1864, From Mrs, Edna 
B. Goodfellow through Watch Tower Chapter. 


New York 
History of the Town of Queensbury. A. W. Holden. 
1873. From Mrs. Cornelius Martin Edwards, Regent of 
Gansevoort Chapter in memory of her father, Albert Clarke 
Hurd. 


NortH 

History of the German Settlements and of the Lutheran 
Church in North and South Carolina. G,. D. Bernheim. 
1872. From Stamp Defiance Chapter. 

Official Report of the Reunion of the Descendants of Gov. 
Thomas Dudley. 1893. From North Carolina D. R. 

Our Heritage—Rhyne Family. Ruth R. McCall. From 
William Gaston Chapter. 

Historical Sketches of Franklin County. 
Davis. 1948. From Old Bute Chapter. 


Edward H. 


OKLAHOMA 


History of the Kennedys. 
member of Okemah Chapter. 


From Mrs. Emma B. Kennedy, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Northumberland County Historical Society Proceed- 
ings. Vols. 1-14. 1929-44. From Mrs. G. E. Rohrbach 
through Fort Augusta Chapter. 
American and French Flags of The Revolution 1775-83. 
Frank E. Schermerhorn. 1948. From Mrs, A. E. Rochford, 
daughter of the author through Independence Hall Chapter. 


Ruope 
LaFayette, Rhode Island. A Few Phases of Its History. 
G. W. Gardiner. 1949, From Chapter. 
History of the Town of Jefferson, N. H. 1773-1927. G. C. 
Evans. 1927. From Mrs. Charles Hurdis, State ‘Regent, 
through Rhode Island Independence Chapter. 


Soutn Caroina 

Following 3 books from South Carolina D. A. R.: 

1790 Census of South Carolina. 1952. 

Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons. C. E. 
Cauthen, ed. 1953. 

Builders of Freedom and Their Descendants—Adamson, 
Aldrich, Ayer and Other Families. Isabel C. Patterson. 

Record of Marriages Recorded in the County Court of 
Augusta Co., Va., 1834-46. 1954. From Mrs. D. L. Norris 
through Nathaniel Greene Chapter. 

Following 2 books from Rebecca Pickens Chapter: 

John Hicks Hamer 1765-1842, His Antecedents, Descend- 
ants and Collateral Families 1744-1949. Flora J. H. 
Hooker. 

McCallums, Their Antecedents, Descendants and Collateral 
Relatives, Louis Farrell & Flora J. H. Hooker. 1946. 


Sourn Daxota 
History of the Welsh in Minnesota. 1895. From Mrs. 
Marietta S. DeVany of South Dakota and Miss Lucia 
Spaulding of Minnesota in memory of their mother Mrs. 
Charles Guy Spaulding. 
TENNESSEE 
Phares, Culbreath Families of North Carolina. 
R. Whitley. 1953. From Mr. Count R 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 


VERMONT 
The Town of St. Johnsbury. E. T. Fairbanks. 1914. 
From Mr. Homer Watson in memory of his wife Theia 
Watson, member of St. John de Crevecoeur Chapter. 


VIRGINIA 
Memoires 1860-1930. Glenn Brown. 1931. 
Vernon Chapter. 
Virginia Venturer. A Historical Biography of William 
Claiborne 1600-77, Nathaniel C. Hale. 1951. From Mrs. 
Mabel Norris through Colonel Abram Penn Chapter. 


From Mt. 


WASHINGTON 


Lloyd Manuscripts. Howard W. Lloyd. 1912. From 


Washington D. A. R 
West Vircinia 
Conrad Peters and Wife Clara Snidow Their Descendants 


a Their Ancestry. Okey E. Peters. From West Virginia 
D. A. R. 


WISCONSIN 


D. A. R. Wisconsin Society 57th Annual State Conference 
Year Book, 1952-53. From Wisconsin D. A. R. 


Orner Sources 


Journals of the Council of the State of Virginia. Wilmer 
L. Hall, ed. Vol. 3. 1952. From the Virginia State 
Library. 

A Genealogy Particularly of the Chandler Family 1633- 
1953. 1953. From the compiler, Chester E. Chandler. 

Clarence Monroe Burton. Patricia O. Burton. 1953. 

Descendants of Henry Wallbridge. W. G. Wallbridge. 
1898. From Edith Cockerille. 

Encomium for Scott County, Va. H. M. Addington. 1951. 
From the author. 

Ancestry of James Shanks of Huron County, Ohio. H. S. 
Blaine. 1951. From the compiler. 

State of Connecticut Register and Manual. 1953. From 
Connecticut State Library. 

History of the York County Academy, York, Pa. 1953. 
From Historical Society of York County, Pa. 

Year Book of the Society of Indiana Pioneers. 1953. 
From the Society. 

Ancestors of John Edwin Robinson and Stella Adolphus 
Robinson. Compiled and presented by William H. Edwards. 

The Shepard Genealogy. L. S. Blaisdell & H. E. Shepard. 
1952. From Lowell S. Blaisdell. 

Vermont Marriages. Vol. 1. 1903. 
Smith. 

The Territorial Papers of the United States. Clarence E. 
Carter. Vol. 19. 1953. From the compiler. 

Lineage Book of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Colonists. Alice C. Hendricks. Vol. 9. 
1951. From the Society. 

Following 171 books purchased from Hugh Vernon Wash- 
ington Fund: 

History of Saratoga Co., N. Y. N. B. Sylvester. 1878. 

Ancestry and Descendants of John Walker, 1794-1869. 
R. W. Walker and N. C. Stevenson. 1953. 

Nicholas Knapp Genealogy. Alfred A. Knapp. 

Georgia Pension List of All Wars from the Revolution 
Down to 1883, Lucy Kate McGhee. 

Templeton Family History. L. B. Templeton. 1953. 

The Reeder Family in America. Consuelo & Robert Fur- 
man. 1953. 

History of Monroe County, lowa. 1878. 

Ancestors and Descendants of James R. Davison. 
E. Hall. 1951. 

Schoonmakers in the Hudson Valley. Ruth and William 
Heidgerd. 1951]. 

A Genealogy of the Curtiss-Curtis Family of Stratjord, 
Conn. Harlow D. Curtis. 1939. 

Index to Register of Certificates of Marriages Solemnized 
from 1781 to 1853 and Marriage Bonds 1777 to 1858 for 
Fluvanna Co., Va. 

Scott’s Papers. Kentucky Court and Other Records, 
Hattie M. Scott. 1953. (2 copies) 

Lieut. Samuel Smith, His Children and One Line of 
Descendants and Related Families. James W. Hook. 

Massachusetts Vital Records to 1850. 147 vols. 

Story of the Records D. A. R. Mary S. Lockwood and 
Emily Lee Sherwood. 1906. 

A Century of Population Growth. 1909. 

The Young Family. W. Hord Tipton. 1953. 

Alabama Records—Madison County. K. P. Jones & P. J. 
Gandrud. Vol. 143. 1953. 

Abstracts of Wills of Rockland County, N. Y., 1860-70. 
2 vols. 1953. 

Index to Wills of Washington County, N. Y., 1851-75. 
1953. 


From William G. 


Eunice 


Wood-Woods Exchange. Katie Prince Esker. Vol. 5. 
1953 


Abstracts of Pensions, Soldiers of the Revolution, 1812 


REVOLUTION 


MAGAZINE 


and Indian Wars Who Settled the Blue Grass Region of 
Kentucky. Annie Walker Burns. 

Index to Genealogical Periodicals Together With My Own 
Index. Donald Lines Jacobus. Vol. 3. 1953. 

Sullivan and Sorrento, Maine Since 1760. Lelia A. C. 
Johnson. 1953. 


PAMPHLETS 


ALABAMA 
Following 2 pamphlets compiled and presented by Mrs. 
Georgia K. Youngblood: 
~~ Sige of the Youngblood Family of Carlowville, Ala. 
1953 


Records of the Kyser Family of S. C. and Ala. 1953. 


ARIZONA 


The Sparks Quarterly. 1953. From Fort Casper Chapter. 


Cotorapo 
A Genealogy of the Stansel Family. Thomas Owen. 1900. 
From Denver Chapter. 
History of the First Methodist Church of La Junta, 1887- 
1952. 1952. From La Junta Chapter. 


District or CoLumBia 

My Butler Grandparents, Their Home and Family. Mar- 
garet L. B. Gordon. 1953. From Mrs. Reuben A. Kiger 
in honor of State Librarian Miss Linda E. Deaton through 
Frances Scott Chapter. 

Descendants of Christian Riblet. David F. and Laura H. 
S. Shull. From Prince Georges County Chapter. 

The Story of Benjamin and Annabel Manifold and Their 
Environments and Descendants. J. B. Manifold. From 
Mr. J. B. Manifold, the author, through Col. John Wash- 
ington Chapter. 

FLoripa 

Sur-Name Index to Notable Southern Families, Vol. 1, by 
Zella Armstrong. 1953. Compiled and presented by Ruth 
J. Glover. 

Catalogue of Genealogical and Historical Works Library 
of the Florida Society D. A. R. 1953. From Florida 
D. A. R. 


ILLINoIs 


History of Enfield, Ill. Margaret D. Land. 1953. From 
the compiler. 
Genealogy of the Bissell, Woodbridge and Birchmore 


Families. From Mrs, Elizabeth B. Lauer. 


INDIANA 
Centennial Edition of the Calvert Family Genealogy 1834- 
1934, 1935, From Mrs, Forest W. Southard through Schuyler 
Colfax Chapter. 
The Genealogy of a Dickey Family. Giner Dickey. From 
Mrs. Opha S. Lightner through Nancy Knight Chapter. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Descendants of Jonathan Gillet. S. C. Gillette and H. ¢ 
Alvord. From Old Boston Chapter. 


New York 
Major Thomas Wickes and The Little Neck Farm. Norma 
A. Hanan. 1953. (2 copies) From Major Thomas Wickes 
Chapter. 
Memorial to Frank Bartlett Steele. 
Steele. 


From Mrs. Frank B. 


NortH Carona 

The Edgerly Family. James A. Edgerly. 1880. From 

North Carolina D. A. R. 
On10 

A Hopkins Family of Vermont and Ohio. From Mrs. Grace 
M. Winnagle. 

The Garretson News. Vol. 10, Nos. 1 & 2. 1953. From 
Lima Chapter. 

OKLAHOMA 

The Genealogy of the McElvany and Born Families. 

Carlie Kemp. 1932. From Mrs. Vera D. Bishop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Leiby-Lambert Lineage. Margaret L. G. Rupp. Pt. 
2. 1953. From the compiler. 


Ruove Istanp 
Rhode Island D. A. R. Year Book, 1953-54. From Rhode 
Island D. A. R. 
Rhode Island History. Vol. 12, No. 3. 1953. From Mrs. 
Charles E. Hurdis, State Regent, through Rhode Island 
Independence Chapter. 
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Following 3 pamphlets from Pettaquamscutt Chapter: Orner Sources 
Roger Williams, Peacemaker. 1936. 
The Story of Pettaquamscutt. Mary K. Huling. of Peter Marks, Md. & Pa. 
_ Historical Sketch of the Baptist Church in Exeter. Mary The Tuttle Family in America, 1953. Compiled and pre- 
K. Huling. sented by Alva M. Tuttle. 
Sourn Dakota Surnames of Virginians Showing Virginia County of Origin 


, The Blackstone Family. 1857. From Anna Wainwright and the County of Missouri in W hich They Settled. Com- 
Cushing Chapter in memory of Mrs. W. H. Hoard and piled and presented by A. Maxim Coppage. 


Mrs. B. W. Neiber. The Shelburne Family. Compiled and _ presented by 
Robert C. Shelburne. 
TENNESSEE “Into the Wilderness” Axtell, Condit, Dilley and Our 
Boyle Family. 1952. From Edythe R. Whitley, the au- Allied Ancestors. Compiled and presented by V. Win- 
_ thor through General Francis Nash Chapter. throp O'Hara. 
PHOTOSTATS 
The Iron Industry of Wythe County from 1792. J. A. 
Whitman. 1942. From Wilderness Road Chapter. District or CoLumBia 


0 Sou: Dingley Family Bible Records. From Mrs. W. D. Leetch 
eee through Abigail Hartman Rice Chapter. 
The National Society Magna Charta Dames 1952-1953. 


From the Society. 


National Society Daughters of the American Colonists Vincinia 
Yearbook. 1953. From the Society. Wills of John and Thomas Futrall of Northampton 
Following 3 pamphlets compiled and presented by Ray County. From Miss Elizabeth Sneeden through Irvine-Wells 
R. Knight: Chapter. 
Morris, Arnold, Barrett and Other Families. c 
Roberts, McChesney, Mitchell, Monfort and Ray Families. OtHeR Sources 
Knight, Albertson, Bennett and Other Families. Will of Joshua Grady of Albemarle Co., Va., dated 1794, 
Following 2 pamphlets compiled by Samuel M. Morton From Mr. Benjamin Grady. 
and presented by Mrs. Elsa B. Grove through Mrs. Olive History of the Harris Family, From Dr. Felix P. Miller. 


N. Traylor: 
The History of William and Hannah Slemmons Morton 
and Their Descendants. 1911. 


: Corrections and Additions to the History of the Family CHARTS 
of William and Hannah Slemmons Morton. 1914. 
- Communicant Records, 1713-56 Holy Trinity (Old Swedes) INDIANA 
Church. Courtland B. and Ruth L. Springer. 1953. From Chart Containing the Names of the American Ancestors 
Courtland B. Springer. of Samuel Chase Dean. Edwin B. & George R. Dean, From 
History of Whitpain Township, Montgomery Co., Pa., Mrs. Curtis Belin in memory of her father, Horace Abbott 
During the American Revolution. Clara A. Beck. 1947. Dean through Miriam Benedict Chapter. 
From F. C. Haacker. 
History of the Rardins in America. J. K. Rardin. From 
Thyrza B. McKinley. JEWSPAPERS 
ooh Marriage Records of the Reformed Dutch Church of NEWSPAPE 
_ Shawangunk, N. Y. 1952. Compiled and presented by weer 


Kenneth E. Hasbrouck. ai 
2 pamphlets from the compiler, Raymond M. ‘The Lexington Gazette, March 
ll: From B. F. Harlow through Virginia Frontier Chapter. 
West With the Milhouse and Nixon Families. A Story of 
the Forebears of Richard Milhouse Nixon. 1954. Orner Sources 
The Family of Anthony Trimmer, Sr., Roxbury Township, News of Fort Mill, S. €., As Told by the Times 20 
Morris Co., N. J. 1954. Years Ago. Taken jrom The Fort Mill, S. C., Times. 
The Baker Chart of Ancestors and Next of Kin Under the 1931, 1933. From Mr. Zack Spratt. 
Civil Law. Kirby S. Baker. 1953. 
A Genealogical Study of John Blew, Revolutionary War, 
Veteran of N. J. & Pa. Charles H. Engle. 1954. 
Following 15 pamphlets purchased from the Hugh Vernon 
Washington Fund: 
Parmelee Data. Dorothy Smallweed, ed. Vol. 7, Nos. 8 
11 & Index to Nos. 7-9. 
The Rood-Rude Record. Robert R. Buell. 1953. 
Leckey Tenmile Country and Its Pioneer Families—Upper 
Valley. L. Leckey. 6 vols. 1950. 
ohn Orndorff, Pa. Pioneer and His Ancestors. John B. & , : 
Nora Lee Orndorff. 1953. : ¥ GENEALOG ICAL RECORDS COMMIT TEE 


= 
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Shiawassee County, 1860 Federal Census. 1952. 

Abstracts of Matrimonial & Baptismal Registers of Father 
Following 4 manuscripts from Miriam Benedict Chapter: Patrick O'Kelly, 1842-56. George L. Hammell. 1952. 

The Life of General Joseph Orr. Alyce Bruhn. 7 

History of the Thomas Bulla Family. 
Tyler Family History. 


INDIANA 


Nevaba 


Borst Family History. ; oe One Branch of Chandler Family. Descendants of Edmond 
of Duxbury and Allied Families. Mildred C. Pressell. 
Massacnusetts 1953. 
Data on the David Russell Family of Mass. Winifred L. New Jersey 
Holman. 1953. From Lexington Chapter. Index to Cory Family Genealogy by Charles Cory, Jr. 
Mabel Day Parker, 1953. 
Data on Wanamaker, Reynolds, Torrey, Steuben Families. 
From Mrs. Maren L. LaGuire through Job Winslow Chapter. PAMPHLETS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bible Record of Jacob Treible and Melchoir and John Survey of Two Cemeteries in ro, ounty. 1958 
Heller. From Jacob Stroud Chapter. MASSACHUSETTS 
Records of Baptisms, Congregational Church, Rehoboth, 
WasHINcTON 1721. 1953. 
Callender, Vance and Vincent Family Bible Records. Atice Pautett CreyKe, 


Librarian General, 


From Mrs. Alice V. Robinson. 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Creyke invited all of the members of the 
National Board to be present in the Library at 
11:30 on Tuesday, February 2nd, when her 
chapter would present a United States Flag and 
a D. A. Banner to the Library. 

The President General, Miss Carraway, an- 
nounced that, without objection, the report of 
the Curator General, Mrs. Richard C. Southgate, 
would be filed. 


Report of Curator General 


It is with satisfaction that in spite of illness 
on the part of some of my staff, the work has gone 
steadily forward since I made my last report to 
you. 

The interest of our own American citizens as 
well as that of visitors from foreign countries con- 
tinues to grow as evidenced by guests who tour the 
Museum and the State Rooms. 

Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox, outstanding 
Washington Art Critic, who gives devoted and 
splendid service to us as a member of our Art 
Critics Committee has written in our guest book 
“Never am able to come often enough”. Canadian 
visitors wrote, “We came a long way but it was 
worth it”. One of our own members wrote, “We 
realize the importance of our Museum more after 
each visit”. These visitors are greeted by our 
gracious Mrs. Fay Chaires Edgar and shown out- 
standing objects in our collections. 

In addition to the many visitors to the Museum, 
the Museum “has been carried to” Chapters and 
to the public. Mrs. Cecil Norton Broy, our able 
Curator, and Mrs. Edgar, Assistant Curator, have 
gone to Chapter meetings for talks at nights and 
on Saturday afternoons. 

In cooperation with the Press Relations Com- 
mittee, the Museum Department has arranged 
for a number of very important programs. Mrs. 
Mary Spargo, the active Public Relations Director, 
deserves great credit for her work in connec- 
tion with these programs. So do all of the mem- 
bers of my staff. 

One lovely affair was the pre-Thanksgiving 
“coffee” for members of the Press. Mrs. Creyke, 
Librarian General, received the guests in the 
Oklahoma Kitchen. As a result of a very hard 
and ingenious work on the part of Mrs. Creyke 
and Mrs. Golder N. Kimmel, Assistant Curator 
in charge of State Rooms, the Colonial Kitchen 
was aglow with warm hospitality by the time 
important members of the Press arrived. The 
lovely old fireplace had been lighted up as though 
a glowing fire were burning; corn in husks, 
pumpkins, squash and fall leaves gave a festive 
appearance. In the lower corridor near the Okla- 
homa Kitchen, a table was set with a snowy white 
cloth and gleaming pewter, and seasonable deco- 
rations. Hot coffee and delicious homemade small 
doughnuts were served. Some of the members 
of the press were so delighted with the Colonial 
Kitchen, North Carolina Dining Room, and Louis- 
iana Court Yard that they asked to be taken for 
a two-hour visit to all of the State Rooms on 
the other floors, and to the Museum Gallery. 

A television program on Ruth Crane’s show 
took place on the afternoon of the same day. 
Mrs. Richard P. Sanger, the beautiful niece of 
Mrs. Creyke, displayed unusual objects belong- 
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ing to the Oklahoma Room. She was dressed in 
one of our old Colonial costumes. 

As a result of the pre-Thanksgiving Party for 
the press came a feature story on the New Hamp- 
shire Room. Photographers came and took pic- 
tures of the little six-year old daughter of Edward 
King, a member of the staff of Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire. The lovely child pour- 
ing tea for several large dolls in the Children’s 
Attic was a most fitting scene to go with the 
splendid and lengthy article which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

Miss Mary Glenn Newell, Vice Chairman in 
Charge of Contest, of the Junior American Citi- 
zens, arranged for a large group of Junior Amer- 
ican Citizens of the Barney Neighborhood House 
to visit the Museum, the Colonial Kitchen and the 
Children’s Attic, on December 15th. On this occa- 
sion, Miss Carraway gave a most impressive char- 
acter-building talk to this group and posed for a 
picture with the children before the painting of 
Martha Washington for the Washington Post. 

On another occasion during the period of this 
report, Miss Carraway unveiled the picture of 
“The Battle of Bennington” by Anna Mary Rob- 
ertson Moses (Grandma Moses) before a dis- 
tinguished gathering. The painting had been 
presented in person by Grandma Moses in the 
New York Studio of her agent, Dr. Otto Kallir in 
October. 

Other important gifts received are a letter 
signed by George Washington, a Revolutionary 
bayonet and canteen, a china basket (Meissen) 
for the North Carolina Room. 

Metal gates have been installed for both New 
Jersey and Michigan State Rooms at the request 
of the State Committees. 


GIFT LIST 


Alabama—2 Chapters, $2. 

Arkansas—3 Chapters, $8.50. 

California—5 Chapters, $6. State Room Fund, 
2 Chapters: $3. 

Colorado—4 Chapters, $4. Art Fund, 3 Chapters, 
$3. 

Connecticut—12 Chapters, $15. 

District of Columbia—Col. John Donelson Chap- 
ter, 3 saucers, Mrs. Josiah Bridge. Columbia 
*Chapter, book, Mrs. Frank A. Hodson, silver 
sugar tongs, Mrs. Andrew J. Kress. Constitution 
Chapter, brooch of hair.and gold, Mrs. Lovina 
Elliot Opdycke; Dresden plate and a pair of 
shoes, Mrs. Robert H. McNeil. Continental Dames 
Chapter, wool throw, Mrs. John M. Kerr, Jr., 


through Mrs. John Morrison Kerr, Sr. Key and 
lock, Mr. Richard Spencer Palmer. State Room 
Fund, District of Columbia, D.A.R.: State Flag 


and $25.26 for flag standard. 

Florida—5 Chapters, $11. Art Fund, 1 Chapter: 
$1. 

Georgia—3 Chapters, $14. Art Fund, 4 Chap- 
ters, $4. Joseph Habersham Chapter: Staffordshire 
plate and Paisley shawl, Mrs. Melton F. Hall. 

Illinois—8 Chapters, $23. Fort Wayne Chapter: 
paper money, Mrs. Richard Knief. Martha Ibbet- 
son Chapter: Revolutionary War bayonet and can- 
teen, Mrs. W. W. Walker. 

Indiana—43 Chapters, $50. Art Fund, 38 Chap- 
ters: $38. 

Kansas- 


4 Chapters, $4. 
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Kentucky—2 Chapters, $4. 1 Chapter, $2. for 
Paul Revere silver. Art Fund, 4 Chapters, $4. 

_Maine—7 Chapters, $8. 

_ Maryland—Erasmus Perry Chapter, gold ring, 

Mrs. Elon C. Salisbury. 

Massachusetts—5 Chapters, $26. Art Fund, 57 
Chapters, $59. 

Michigan—17 Chapters, $25., and Mrs. Ralph E. 
Wisner, $2, total, $27. Art Fund, 9 Chapters, $13., 
and Mrs. Ralph E. Wisner, $3, total, $16. State 
Room Gift: Lansing Chapter: metal gate. 

Missouri—2 Chapters, $2. State Room Fund, 
1 Chapter: $2.50. 

Montana—2 Chapters, $2. Art Fund, 2 Chap- 
ters, $2. 

Nevada—2 Chapters, $9. Art Fund, 4 Chapters, 


New Hampshire—5 Chapters, $5. Buntin Chap- 
ter, lace cape and silk shawl, Miss Mary Augusta 
Rand. 

New Jersey—10 Chapters, $20. Art Fund, 9 
Chapters, $9. Oak Tree Chapter, pewter plate, 
Mrs. Frank Walsh. State Room Fund: New Jer- 
sey Officer’s Club, $122.50 for metal gate, in honor 
of Mrs. Edward Randolph. Watch Tower Chap- 
ter, $60. for flag standard, in honor of Mrs. Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow. 

New Mexico—2 Chapters, $4. 

New York—2 Chapters, $6. Art Fund, 9 Chap- 
ters, $9. Enoch Crosby Chapter, letter written 
by George Washington, Miss Kathryn Twigg, in 
memory of Mrs. Louise Rapljie Somerville. Hoo- 
sac-Walloomsac Chapter, painting “Battle of Ben- 
nington”, Mrs. Anna Mary Robertson Moses. 

North Carolina—State Room Gift: Mecklen- 
burg Chapter, china basket (Meissen), Mrs. John 
H. Roddey, Jr., in honor of Mrs. W. H. Belk. 

Ohio—Art Fund, 1 Chapter, $1. 

Oklahoma—Art Fund, 3 Chapters, $4. State 
Room Fund, 7 Chapters, $17, Tulsa Chapter, $100, 
total, 8 Chapters, $117. 

Pennsylvania—26 Chapters, $128. Art Fund, 
25 Chapters, $26. General Hugh Mercer Chapter, 
glass pitcher, Mrs. Edna Hoover Montgomery. 
Scranton City Chapter, book, Mrs. Roy Ward 
Voris. 

Rhode Island—8 Chapters, $8. Art Fund, 4 
Chapters, $4. 

South Carolina—1 Chapter, $1. 

Tennessee—13 Chapters, $13. 

Texas—3 Chapters, $10. 

Vermont—6 Chapters, $12. General Lewis Mor- 
is Chapter, cup and saucer, Mrs. Maitland C. 

Lovell, and Mrs. Omie P. MacFarlane, of Eliza- 
beth Benton Chapter, Missouri, in memory of 
James Atwood Mayo. Art Fund, 3 Chapters, $7. 

Washington—1l Chapter, $1. 

West Virginia—Art Fund, 2 Chapters, $2. 

Wisconsin—4 Chapters, $8.50. Art Fund, 2 
Chapters, $2. 

Wyoming—1 Chapter, $3. 

Vera J. SOUTHGATE, 
Curator General. 


The Acting Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
_ Barrow, read the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Mrs. Williamson moved the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, that 
Mr. B. L. Frishman be engaged as an architect to 
_ submit plans for the renovation of Constitution 


Adopted. 
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Hall, his fee to be $2,500, the amount to be taken 
from our Reserve Maintenance Fund, it being 
understood that the overall plan be arranged so 
that it might be accomplished in progressive steps 
as money becomes available. Seconded by Mrs. 
Knorr. Adopted. 

Mrs. Tynes moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, an amend- 
ment to the National Board motion of April 15, 
1950, said amendment to incorporate motion #26, 
passed by the Executive Committee at its Decem- 
ber 2, 1953 meeting relative to the employment 
of Miss Wingate as Genealogical Consultant. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. Yarbrough. Adopted. 

Mrs. Luttrell moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, that the 
offer of the proposed plaque for Memorial Con- 
tinental Hall in commemoration of the loan of 
the use of Memorial Continental Hall to the Red 
Cross during the administration of Mrs. William 
H. Pouch be accepted. Seconded by Mrs. Strib- 
ling. Adopted. 

Mrs. Wise moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, that a 
scholarship fund be set up for Tamassee D.A.R. 
School, to be called the “Charles Simpson Atwell 
Scholarship.” A certificate for 100 shares of Texas 
Corporation was given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
S. Atwell to establish a permanent endowment 
scholarship for Tamassee, the stock to be held 
by the National Society and dividends used to 
pay for said scholarship. The stock is to be ap- 
praised every ten years, if on appraisal, it is 
thought that this one hundred shares of stock can 
be sold, and money received from same, rein- 
vested in some “blue chip stock” (not Govern- 
ment bonds) that has a better dividend paying 
record than the Texas Corporation, we approve 
the selling and using dividend from stock pur- 
chased for the same scholarship. Seconded by 
Mrs. Greenlaw. Adopted. (The stipulations in the 
motion were in line with those required by the 
donor.) 

Mrs. Brandon moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, that the 
Treasurer General be empowered, if and when 
deemed advisable, to open accounts in one or more 
of the following banks (all located in the City 
of Washington): 

Union Trust Company, 15th and H Streets. 

NW 


Hamilton National Bank, 619 14th Street, N.W. 
National Savings and Trust Company, 15th and 
New York Avenue, N.W. 
Second National Bank, 1333 G Street, N.W. 
Riggs National Bank, 1503 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W. 
Seconded by Mrs. Kernodle. Adopted. 

Mrs. Ainsworth moved the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee for 
presentation to the 63rd Continental Congress, the 
adoption of the attached resolution providing for 
the establishment of an Investment Trust Fund. 
Seconded by Mrs. Groves. Adopted. 

Mrs. Barrow moved that a letter of thanks be 
sent through Mrs. Richards to the lawyers who 
gave their valuable services free of charge in 
preparing this resolution. Seconded by Mrs. Trau. 
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Mrs. Beak moved the adoption of the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee for pre- 
sentation to the 63rd Continental Congress that 
the Revision of By-Laws Committee be augmented 
and be authorized to undertake a general revi- 
sion of the National Society’s Constitution and 
By-Laws, to report same to the 64th Continental 
Congress. Seconded by Mrs. Patterson. Adopted. 

Mrs. Ainsworth moved the adoption of the 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, that 
an exception be made for the State of Kansas in 
the D.A.R. Good Citizens Committee award and 
that a $75 scholarship in lieu of a U. S. Govern- 
ment Bond be sent direct to the institution of 
higher learning in which the State winner enrolls. 
Seconded by Mrs. Friedli. Adopted. 

Mrs. G. W. S. Musgrave, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of By-Laws, read her report. 

Mrs. Musgrave moved that the National Board 
of Management recommend to the Sixty-third Con- 
tinental Congress amending Article V, Section 2, 
by adding the following sentence: 

In event application papers can not be veri- 
fied within the time limit which shall be fixed 
by ruling of the National Board of Management 
one half of the initiation fee shall be applied 
toward expense of the Registrar General’s office 
in attempting to verify the papers, and one 
half shall be returned to the applicant or the 
Chapter with the dues and the papers which 
were submitted. 

Seconded by Mrs. Trewhella. Adopted. 

Recess was taken at 12:15 p.m. 

The afternoon session was called to order by 
the President General, Miss Carraway, at 1:50 
p.m. 

Mrs. Louise Heaton read the report of the 
Approved Schools Committee in the absence of the 
Chairman, Mrs. Sherman B. Watson. 


Report of Approved Schools Committee 


It is a privilege to bring to you this report 
of our two schools, Kate Duncan Smith and 
Tamassee. They have been operating with a full 
schedule, since the opening of the school year last 
fall. Some of you were able to attend Founders’ 
Day at Tamassee and Dedication Day at Kate 
Duncan Smith. I know that you were thrilled to 
see what had been done at these schools. But, it 
is not the time to be thinking about what has been 
done. There is much work ahead of us, and 
there is no time like the present for getting 
“at it”! 

I shall start first with our school in Alabama. 
Kate Duncan Smith has an enrollment of over 
500 students this year. Their ages range from 
six years of age in the first grade to eighteen or 
twenty years of age and through high school. 
About 60% of these students are in the junior 
and senior high school grades. People often ask 
how many students are in the school—their ap- 
proximate ages and grades, etc. This is for you to 
advise your people within your states so they 
may know what clothing to send, what scholar- 
ships are needed and the like. Also, there is about 
an equal number of boys and girls. 

Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School needs the 
clothing sent for their sales. These sales are well 
attended and many of the people on the moun- 
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tain depend upon the “D.A.R.” for their “Spring 
outfits.” Please advise your members to evaluate 
their boxes and keep this accounting for their 
state reports. We solicit your clothing and your 
support for this school. The money realized from 
these sales pays the salary of our Executive Sec- 
retary, Mr. John Tyson, and all of you know 
of his value to our school. Please send good, 
clean, used clothing. It is needed. But, Kate 
Duncan Smith can not exist on “used” clothing 
alone. Do not be one of those who state, “I am 
sending my clothing to Kate Duncan Smith, but | 
am giving our money to ....!” You can readily see 
that this school must have your support with both 
money and clothing. The barn at Kate Duncan 
Smith is in desperate need of repairs. Mr. Tyson 
states that this is one of the things he feels is 
“most urgent” at this time. If your State can 
help with this, you will be responsible for the 
cows having a warm place and, as you know, a 
“contented” cow gives more milk! Please remem- 
ber the barn. The improvements to the Home 
Economics Room have been needed for some time. 
Nothing has been done to this room for years, 
and still more and more girls are using this room. 
We need five units costing approximately $300 
each, added to this room. These units would in- 
clude sinks, cupboards, etc. This would be a 
grand project for five different states, or for five 
different chapters. We consider the extension of 
the Covered Passageway a “need,” too, at this 
time. We have divided this project into four units 
costing $500 each. Many states could take a cov- 
ered passageway unit for this amount of money 
and that would complete this project. 

Many states have accepted projects for Kate 
Duncan Smith and Mr. Tyson and his Board of 
Managers are very grateful. But, needs are like 
old soldiers, they “never die.” New things are 
constantly needed, and this is as it should be and 
as we want it. Anything that belongs to the 
D.A.R. is good—it must be good—it must be kept 
in good repair—it must be a thing of joy and 
pride to us—and that is certainly true of our 
schools. If there are other things you would 
rather do for Kate Duncan Smith D.A.R. School, 
don’t hesitate to write me or to the school. I am 
very sure we will have “something” that you 
will like. 

And now for the “Place of the Sunlight of God 
—Tamassee!” How aptly named! All of you hold 
this school also dear to your hearts. There is 
something about the word—Tamassee—that makes 
us want to do all we can. I am sure that all of 
you feel the same way. Tamassee opened their 
school year last fall with a full enrollment. All 
last summer Tamassee’s campus has had one car 
or truck after another filled with children eager 
to come to Tamassee, little children wanting to 
come with their brothers, sisters, cousins, neigh- 
bors, etc. Still they came regardless of the fact 
that they had been told there was no room— 
many of them came a second time. Since it is so 
hard to turn these children away, Tamassee is 
today filled to overflowing. Your scholarships are 
very badly needed. Please do all you can toward 
helping these children attend school. But every 
child means an added mouth to feed—to clothe— 
to teach—and how better could scholarship money 
be used? Tamassee could not operate without 
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these scholarships. Often we are prone to think 
_ that perhaps other things are needed more. No 
doubt they are, but scholarships are always on 
our “must” list. Good, clean used clothing is also 
needed at this school. Clothing sales are held 
regularly and the income from such clothing is so 
_ needed. Remember Tamassee with your clothing 
_ —but, it also can not exist on clothing alone. 
_ Their needs are many and urgent. 
_ The main thing at Tamassee this year is the 
enlargement of the kitchen. All of you have re- 
ceived a letter listing the needs in this kitchen. 
I will not list them at this time. A kitchen that 
was once adequate for serving eighty children is 
today serving over 400—the same room—the same 
_ kitchen space. Mr. Cain and the Tamassee Board 
_ have considered this carefully before having it 
-_ presented to you. This is our “MUST” at Tamas- 

see. Please help—help with this kitchen. Many 
of the items have already been selected, but we 
still need brick, lumber, roofing, etc. We want 

Pras, this to be an All States Kitchen. So, even if you 
can only give a small amount of money, please 
send it in the name of our All States Kitchen. No 
- amount is too small. I hope by April that we can 
report that every state has sent something . . . no 
matter how small... for this Kitchen. If you 
can do a great deal for this Kitchen, please do it. 
How better could your state allot its money than 
for a share in feeding children. Children, their 
welfare, their needs, their happiness and their 
future are dear to all women. And they are es- 
pecially dear to us, the members of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. I only wish that all 
s of you might visit this kitchen so that you could 
see for yourself what we are doing. You would 
be so pleased! We will have the plans with us in 
- Washington, so do talk with Mr. Cain at that time. 
Tt is our fervent wish that all of you will return 
to your respective states and help with these proj- 
ects. Those of you who have State Conferences 
coming up soon will have the greatest chance. I 
will surely be expecting to hear from you. 
We have a “treasure” in our schools. It is up 
to us to guard and keep this treasure. We will 
work for the things needed right now, and will 
plan for the things that we know will be needed 
tomorrow. There is an OLD NORTH COUNTRY 
_ SAYING that applies to us—“Keep your fingers 
on the near things, and your eyes on the far 
things.” So it goes with the Approved Schools 
Committee of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 

Lucitte Davison Watson, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Isaac High Shelly, member of a special 
- committee appointed to take up with Caldwell 
_ Jewelers the furnishing of designs for 25- and 50- 
year Membership Pins, presented her report. Mrs. 
_ Shelly stated that gold-filled pins in a quantity 
of one hundred pins a year, could be sold for five 


dollars, tax-included; fourteen-carat gold pins, in 

_ the same quantity, could be sold for twelve dol- 

lars, tax-included. 

Mrs. Musgrave moved that the pins indicating 

ss eee twenty-five year or fifty-year membership in the 

baci ae Society be authorized. Seconded by Mrs. Trau. 

Adopted. 

Mrs. Patterson moved that the design submitted 
by J. E. Caldwell and Company for twenty-five 
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and fifty-year memberships with large numerals 
be approved, providing that the inscription shall 
be “Home and Country.” Seconded by Mrs. Beak. 
Adopted. 


Mrs. Earl M. Hale, chairman of the D.A.R. 
MAGAZINE Committee, read her report. 


Report of D.A.R. Magazine Committee 


Before you are given the very encouraging re- 
port of subscriptions, I want you to turn your 
thoughts for a few moments to our D.A.R. Maga- 
zine itself. 

Let us look at the January number: from the 
inspiring letter by our President General, Miss 
Gertrude Carraway, to the important pages com- 
piled by Mrs. Patton and Mrs. Lucas on our Na- 
tional Defense, the entire number is outstanding. 

The article by Col. Jennison on the dangers 
threatening our American Heritage; the important 
message to College Students on the real meaning 
and dangers of Communism by the Director of the 
F. B. I. J. Edgar Hoover; the analysis of “So- 
called Justice” in the Satelite Nations and the 
safeguards offered American Citizens in our 
Courts, so well explained by our Attorney General, 
Hon. Herbert Brownell, Jr.; the emphasis given 
by our Chaplain General, Mrs. Gupton, on Chris- 
tian Citizenship, and Christian Education by Miss 
Clemmie Henry formerly of Maryville College; 
these are only a few of the truly remarkable 
messages in this one issue. 

Of course it is not necessary to ‘Sell’ the Maga- 
zine to you: you are the ones who urge our mem- 
bers to consider it a necessary tool to carry on 
the work of our Organization, but the enlighten- 
ment and help just this number could bring to 
chapters and members makes us realize anew how 
important the increase in subscriptions is. 

The report is as follows: 

Total Subscriptions Jan. 22nd, 27,244. January 
1954 receipts were $3,362.00 more than those of 
January 1953. 

This is 25% increase this year, by far the larg- 
est number ever recorded, but let us face some 
facts: we have 174,056 members in our organi- 
zation, so we have only approximately 15% who 
are subscribers. This means 146,812 do not have 
access to the plans, messages and inspiration the 
Magazine could bring. 

So our responsibility is great to increase this 
total. 

The plan to give Honor Roll credit to chapters 
having 20% of their members as subscribers to 
the Magazine has helped to add new names to our 
lists and now the Chapter Chairmen and Regents 
should prepare correct records so these members 
will continue to subscribe each year. 

The Magazine Committee is so grateful for this 
assistance and the assistance of the advertising 
Committee—many who have solicited ads decide 
they want to see the results and we gain a new 
subscriber. So our thanks to the Honor Roll and 
Advertising Committees. 

As State Regent do feature the Magazine in 
your State Conferences coming up and let the 
members know how your state stands. The figures 
will go out to the State Chairmen as soon as they 
are compiled. Mary Nett Hate, 

Chairman. 
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Mrs. Charles Carroll Haig, chairman of Build- 
ings and Grounds Committee, read her report. 


Report of Buildings and Grounds Committee 


The Committee on Buildings and Grounds met 
on January 20, 1954 to discuss the many problems 
which arise in the upkeep and maintenance of a 
block of buildings. The Chairman made the fol- 
lowing assignments: Mrs. William G. Schreinert 
will have charge of arrangements and preparation 
of the luncheons of the National Board of Man- 
agement and will make monthly inspections of 
Memorial Continental Hall; Miss Anna B. Sandt 
will make the inspections in the Administration 
Building and Mrs. Mayberry G. Hughes in Consti- 
tution Hall. These Vice Chairmen will report 
from time to time to the Buildings and Grounds 
Office on the condition of the Buildings and on 
any repairs needed. 

It is with sadness I report the death of Mrs. 
Wilfred J. Clearman of the District of Columbia, 
D.A.R. in December, 1953, a very ardent worker 
in our Society and a loyal, faithful and capable 
Vice Chairman of this Committee. We shall miss 
her very much. 

With the approval of the Executive Committee 
at the October meeting, it was decided to engage 
a commercial cleaner to clean the offices in the 
Administration Building. This company started 
this work November 1, and, from all reports it is 
working quite satisfactorily. We hope to save sev- 
eral hundred dollars a year and keep the build- 
ings looking better and cleaner. Our four maids 
and four porters clean Continental Hall and Con- 
stitution Hall, which keeps them very busy. Lil- 
lian Pierce, our very faithful and loyal head maid, 
has been seriously ill in Provident Hospital in 
Baltimore, Maryland. I am happy to report that 
she is improving, and we hope that she will be 
back with us real soon. I feel sure that she 
would be glad to receive a cheery card from any 
of the National Officers who would like to send 
her one. 

We have made several repairs around the build- 
ings, including replacing the broken glass in the 
skylights on the roof of Constitution Hall; also 
sealed all of the glass in new flexible compound. 
This trouble resulted from water coming into the 
building through these two skylights. Six chem- 
ical containers have been installed in the down- 
spouts of Memorial Continental Hall and _ the 
Administration Building to help prevent ice from 
freezing over the downspouts. When ice forms 
over these downspouts the water, at times, flows 
into the building, causing considerable damage. 

One of the large water pipes entering Consti- 
tution Hall from the street broke this fall, caus- 
ing quite a bit of water to go into the basement, 
but, fortunately, there was no damage to the 
building. 

The Roofing Company has spent a couple days 
patching small holes which are generally caused 
from extreme heat or cold. Eighty percent of our 
roof surfaces in the entire block are metal and in 
need of constant attention. 

Our season in Constitution Hall is certainly a 
large one. We again have one month with twenty- 
seven events. Eight events in five days during one 
week, which certainly keeps us busy. Several of 
our programs, scheduled for later in the season, 
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have been cancelled for one reason or another. 
Attendance is down quite a bit, as most people 
consider it a luxury to attend concerts. However, 
we expect to end up quite close to last year’s 
record. 

No doubt some of you noticed that Constitution 
Hall received a bit of publicity in January when 
Leopold Stokowski was guest conductor with the 
National Symphony Orchestra. Three days before 
the concert, our Manager was asked by Mr. Sto- 
kowski to open the center curtain on the rear of 
the stage, which Mr. Stokowski felt would improve 
the sound of the orchestra. It was explained that 
these curtains must remain closed as they cov- 
ered the folded screen, which weighs approxi- 
mately 2,000 pounds, belonging to the National 
Geographic Society, who had requested that it 
remain covered at all times, and there is a large 
storage room in the back of it. Also, that it did 
not look good with the curtain open. Ordinarily, 
the two side curtains are opened for symphonic 
concerts, but the center curtain is closed. Two 
years ago here in Washington, he kept an audi- 
ence waiting in another auditorium for forty-five 
minutes while curtains were removed. We know 
of many similar instances around the country. 
That evening Mr. Stokowski went on a local TV 
program and said that there would be no concert 
unless the curtains were opened. The next day 
the press beat a path to our door, and we ex- 
plained our side of the story. The press was very 
kind to us and most of the stories printed were 
very fair to the DAR and Constitution Hall. We 
made a suggestion to the National Symphony Or- 
chestra’s Manager, but Mr. Stokowski did not ap- 
pear interested. The final result—the curtains 
stayed closed and the concert went on after a 
pre-concert speech by Mr. Stokowski. Now, two 
weeks after the concert, we have had only one 
letter, one card, and one person to tell us that 
we should have opened the curtain for him, and 
hundreds have written us that we did the right 
thing. Our Manager sent a “Letter To The Edi- 
tor” to every Washington paper, and I should 
like to give an excerpt from his letter: 

“Many people in the District of Columbia do 
not realize that Constitution Hall is a multi-pur- 
pose auditorium. It is not only used for symphony 
concerts, but for lectures, recitals, religious serv- 
ices, conventions and many other uses. Naturally, 
it is not perfect for any-one of these uses, except 
the one for which the owners built it. The Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution built the auditorium for their home to 
hold their convention, lasting five days. The re- 
mainder of the year it was to be closed. Because 
of the great need for a public auditorium in 
Washington, the DAR agreed to rent Constitution 
Hall to others, naming a managing director to 
supervise all bookings and arrangements. It is 
rented on exactly the same terms and conditions 
to all. It is rented for a very nominal fee, and we 
pay taxes to the District of Columbia each year 
amounting to approximately $75 per event. Total 
paid last year was $12,000.” 

Those of you who have been in Constitution 
Hall recently realize that something must be done 
in the way of refurbishing and redecorating the 
Hall. When this work is done it is hoped that 
some changes or improvements can be made which 
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will permit the much talked-of curtain in the 
_ back of the stage to be drawn when concerts are 
being given in the Hall. 
We deeply appreciate the generosity of the 
- Colorado Daughters in purchasing an air-condi- 
tioner for the Colorado Room. It was badly 
_ needed, and I am sure will be welcome this sum- 
mer. As I suggested in my October report, there 
are a great many things needed for the buildings, 
and I hope that some of the States will see their 
_ way clear to help with one of them or part of one 
= of them. Air-conditioners are still needed for the 


ES Kansas Rooms. Also, the clerks kitchen, in the 
basement of the Administration Building, is in 
very bad condition and should be renovated. Be- 
cause of the faithfulness and loyalty of our clerks 
a all through the years, it would be a very wonder- 
ful gesture for some state to offer to redecorate 
this room, which is used and enjoyed so much by 
the members of the clerical staff. 

At this time, I would like to extend a cordial 
invitation to the Board Members to attend a short 
presentation ceremony of an American Flag and 
a National Society, DAR Banner, which are being 
given to the Library by the Susan Riviere Hetzel 
: - Chapter, District of Columbia, DAR, in honor of 
Sea: Geoffrey Creyke, Librarian General. These 
vo _ exercises will take place on Tuesday, February 2 
a wish to “heartily commend our Manager of 
Constitution Hall, Mr. Harold on the 


cert which Mr. Stokowski 
ie Maynard’s ability to meet the varied and 
+ ical problems which arise in regard to the 
-management of Constitution Hall in such a firm 
_ but tactful manner, is greatly appreciated. He is 
a splendid public relations person for he knows 
how to make friends with the press. 
_ My sincere thanks and gratitude are expressed 
to my loyal and very capable secretary, Miss Dee 
Reddington, who is qualified in every way to meet 
the public. She greets everyone with a lovely 
smile and extends every courtesy to the clients. 
_ The team Maynard-Reddington are constantly 
y making new friends for our Society. 
May I say “thank you” to Mr. Eugene Cuppett, 
- our able superintendent, for his willingness and 
_ Cooperation at all times. 

To you Madam President General, I am most 
_ grateful for your kindly consideration and help- 


Autce B. Hare, 
Chairman. 


Mrs. Duncan moved that a note of sympathy 

and appreciation from the National Board be sent 
by the office of the Corresponding Secretary Gen- 
eral to Mrs. Lillian Pierce. Seconded ses Mrs. 
Creyke. 
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Mrs. Barrow, Acting Recording Secretary Gen- 
eral, read “Tentative STANDING RULES FOR 
THE SIXTY-THIRD CONTINENTAL CON- 
GRESS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION and GENERAL INFORMATION.” 

Mrs. Barrow moved that the National Board of 
Management approve for advance printing the 
Standing Rules for the 63rd Continental Congress. 
Seconded by Mrs. Hill. Adopted. 

Mrs. Knorr moved that the National Board ap- 
prove the printing of the items of general infor- 
mation in the program. Seconded by Mrs. Ains- 
worth. Adopted. 

Mrs. Duncan moved that permission be granted 
to Mr. Otto Svendsen to reproduce the D. A. R. 
Seal in plaque form on the terms submitted in 
his letter of October 30, 1953. Seconded by Mrs. 
Stribling. Adopted. 

The First Vice President General, Mrs. Trew- 
hella, read the supplemental report of Mrs. Leon- 
ard D. Wallace, Registrar General. 


Supplemental Report of Registrar General 


Number of applications verified, 215. 

Total number of verified papers reported to 
Board Meeting today: Originals, 2,515; Supple- 
mentals, 2; Total, 2,517. 

Anne D. WALLACE, 
Registrar General. 


Mrs. Trewhella moved that the 215 additional 
applicants whose records have been verified by the 
Registrar General be elected to membership in 
the National Society, making a total of 2,515 ad- 
mitted on this day. Seconded by Mrs. Cory. 
Adopted. 

The Organizing Secretary General, Mrs. Dun- 
can, read her supplemental report. 


Supplemental Report of Organizing 
Secretary General 


Your Organizing Secretary General herewith 
submits the following supplemental report: 

The following chapter has met all requirements 
according to the National By-laws and is now 
presented for confirmation: John Robins, Somer- 
ville, Alabama. 

Marion Moncure Duncan, 
Organizing Secretary General. 


Mrs. Duncan moved confirmation of one chapter. 
Seconded by Mrs. Creyke. Adopted. 

A drawing for seats at the 63rd Continental 
Congress was held 

The Acting Recording Secretary General, Mrs. 
Barrow, read the minutes, which were approved 
as read. 

Adjournment was taken at 4:05 p.m. 


Jane Ewrnc Barrow, 
_ Recording Secretary General pro tem. 
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Quiz Program 
What is particularly interesting about — 
the Danish flag which consists of a 
large white cross on a red field? 


The name of which State means 
“red ?” 


How long ago was the publication of © 


the D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship ie 


authorized and first published? 


When and by whom was the remark — 


made, “The round ‘S’ begins to be 
the mode, and in nice printing the 
long ‘S’ is rejected entirely.” 

How many times was the fiery patriot 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia married? 

Did he outlive both wives? 

Do you remember which famous New 
England Seminary was called “The 
Minister’s Rib Factory” and why? 

Can you complete this Cape Cod 
epitaph? 

“As I am now, so you will be, 
Prepare for death and follow me.” 

Have you been in the largest indoor 
theater in the world? 

Where can you view a chair owned by 
Daniel Boone? 


ANSWERS 


Unquestioned evidence that the flag 
has been in continual existence as 
the Danish national emblem since 
the 13th Century. 

Colorado—Spanish for red. 

April, 1920. 

Benjamin Franklin in 1786. 

Twice. 

No. The mourning pin of his second 
wife Dorothea Dandridge, cousin of 


Martha Washington is on display in’ 


the D. A. R. Museum as one of its 
treasured possessions. 

Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, because it turned out 
so many wives for ministers and 
missionaries. 

Scratched on the stone by a dis- 
gruntled widow 
“To follow you I'll not consent 

Because I know which way you 
went.” 

Probably, for it is New York’s Radio 
City Music Hall, which seats 6,200. 

In the D. A. R. Museum. It is sketched 
in the new Museum Brochure de- 
signed primarily for visitors to the 


D, A. R. Museum, 
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REGENTS 


Attention: CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Send the following checks direct to sabe 

Treasurer General: 

All fees and dues. 

_ Magazine Subscriptions. 

_ Magazine Advertisements. 
_ All Miscellaneous Orders. 

Send Contributions for the following to 
State Treasurers * 

Approved Schools. 

American Indians. 

Bacone College. 

St. Mary’s School. 

D. A. R. Museum. 

D. A. R. State Rooms. — 

Marshall Memorial Scholarship Fund. 

Helen Pouch Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, 

Kenmore Association. 

Knox Memorial Association. 

New Investment Trust Fund. 

*Chapter Treasurers must send all con- 
tributions to their State Treasurers. That 
is the only way they receive credit on the 
State and National Books. 

All checks not coming through the 


proper channels WILL BE RETURNED. 


Regent of Youth 


From the State of Youth comes this young 
D. A. R. Regent, Merrie Annie. She plans to 
spend all her time at the Junior Bazaar in Con- 
stitution Hall during Continental Congress this 
month. Stop and see her. She has a complete 
wardrobe to show you and she likes to talk to 
Daughters from other states. She might even 
decide to go to live in YOUR State. 
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PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 
PIKEVILLE, KENTUCKY 
DR. A. A. PAGE, PRESIDENT 


Serves an area of Pioneer American families making possible a Christian education for their 
descendants. 


. . . . . . . 
This page is contributed in appreciation of sixty-five years of service by Pikeville College. e 


The First National Bank 


Pikeville National Bank & Trust Company 
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MRS. COLLIS POTTER HUDS SON 
STATE REGENT OF KENTUCKY, 1953-1956 © 


page is affectionately dedicated to Sarah Wilson Hudson in appreciation of her able 
leadership and devoted loyalty to the Kentucky Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and her interest in the City of Pikeville. 


SPONSORS 


Pikeville Chapter (Addie Warren Guthrie—Mrs. Thompson Clyde, Regent) 
The Citizens Bank of Pikeville 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Pikeville, Ky. 

Shurtleff’s Sanitary Laundry 
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NATURAL BRIDGE. fashioned by nature out of solid rock 


CUMBERLAND FALLS, honeymooners ‘Niagara of the South . 


KENTUCKY DAM at Kentucky Lake, 2,300-mile shorelin 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME, inspiration tor songs of Fo 


Send for Free 60-page, full-color TRAVEL BOOK, “‘Historic | 


ors 
y 
-- 
- 
— 
: 


From Ashland to Paducah ... Kentucky offers you a_ 
choice of wonderful vacation activities! Along 
historic highways... hotels, inns, tourist courts 


and State Parks welcome you with 


pleasant accommodations and 


appetizing meals. And 
everywhere .. . the feel of 
history in the air lends 
enchantment to your 

- visit here. 


300-mile shorelir )RSE FARM near Lexington in famous Bluegrass Section. LINCOLN MEMORIAL, with original Lincoln cabin and farm. 


n tor songs of Fo MAMMOTH CAVE, with 150 miles of fantastic caverns CUMBERLAND GAP, of sone s | Wilderness Trail 


— 
4 
Historic Write Dept. DM, Division of Publicity, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Brook 


Specializing in Beef Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 


Polled Hereford Cattle for Sale at All Times 


BLAND BALLARD CHAPTER 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


Sincerely thank the following Farmers who have sponsored this page. 4 


Bird’s Nest 


Jule-Cliff Farms 
Purebred Holsteins 


Anchorage 3, Kentucky 


Caldwell Bird 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 

Morrison Stivers 
Tobacco and General Farming 


Cono Farm 
Registered Herefords 


Eminence 2, Kentucky | Pleasureville, Kentucky 


wood & Lou Dutch Acres Farms ee  Hill’s Hereford Farm 
Horace S. Cleveland and Sons ee Me} Registered Herefords 


Pleasureville, Kentucky eae Richard H. Hill, Owner Roscoe Hall, Manager 
Roy C. Hardesty Farm noe 
ed Southdown Sheep of Size and Quality ea ‘ Giltner Farms oe 


Eminence 1, Kentucky Registered Polled Herefords : 
Robert M. Giltner and Son 
Eminence, Kentucky 


I. L. Hollar and Son 
Dairy and Tobacco Farming : 


Smithfield, Kentucky 5 


Old Homestead Farm 


John M. Foree 
New Castle, Kentucky ag 
John W. Coomes Farm 


Eminence, Kentucky 
“Drink Milk — Eat Dairy Products” 


Berry Bros. 


Fine Kentucky Peaches 
Eminence, Kentucky 


Pine Park Place 
Polled Herefords 
Laban Jackson 
Eminence, Kentucky 


‘Willow Brook Farm 
Shorthorn Cattle, Hampshire Sheep 
oe Mrs. Julia Booker Clendenin 
Lakeview Farm ae Eminence, Kentucky 
Real Estate Farms A Specialty 
W. B. Meek 
Smithfield, Kentucky 


Berry-Patch Farms | 
New Castle, Kentucky __ 


Rutherford Manor Farm 
Registered Herefords 
Patricia R. Smith, Owner 
Shelbyville, Kentucky 


John S. Heady Farm 


General Farming 
Eminence, Kentucky 


Wildwood Farm 
L. T. Peniston 


General Farming 


New Castle, Kentucky a! 


M. B. Perry 
Port Royal, Kentucky 


: 
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DUNCAN TAVERN 


Built 1788 


ten in Kentucky, Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, Michael Stoner, 


Revolutionary heroes who passed through 


Bourbon County. 


An exceptionally fine restoration and furnished throughout with 
museum pieces of the period, Duncan Tavern is an historic shrine. 


It is the of Kentucky Society of the of the ith of 


It also houses the John Fox, Jr., Memorial hein: 


Open to the public daily 


JEMIMA JOHNSON CHAPTER, PARIS, KE 
? 
P 
merican Revolution 
ENG ae 


Run Each Spring Since 


at 


ay 
America’s Most Famous Sports Event 


fror one day each and every year the 
eyes of sports followers all over the 
nation—and most of the world, for that 
matter—focus on Kentucky and Louisville, 
its largest city. 

That day, by long-standing tradition, is 
the first or second Saturday in May. It’s 
the day when the mellow, iene strains 
of “My Old Kentucky Home” bring a lump 
to the throats of persons who never have 
been within a long distance telephone call 
of the state. It’s the day when, from 
Maine to California, men and women who 
know no more about horses than that they 
are four legged and extremely fond of 
oats suddenly blossom into experts at 
judging the merit of one horse compared 
to another. 

It—this particular day—is of 
Kentucky Derby Day. 

The first Kentucky Derby was held back 
on May 17, 1875. Then Ulysses S. Grant 
was President and the nation consisted of 
just 37 states. Some 10,000 spectators 
were on hand to see a little red runner 
named Aristides race into thoroughbred 
immortality by winning the race, which by 
now has become America’s greatest sport- 
ing classic. 

Since that May day in 1875, the Ken- 
tucky Derby has been run each year with- 
out a break in the chain. Interest, high 
then, has increased over the years. 

There are horse races which offer slightly. 
larger purses, races which attract larger 
entry fields; some in the world may even 
draw larger crowds of spectators. But the 
Kentucky Derby remains The Big Race, 
the one every hgrseman dreams of win- 
ning. And it is the one race that has cap- 
tured the imagination of the free world. 

All the romanticism, the visions of 
charm and graciousness, associated with 
the name of Kentucky finds its expression 
in the Derby. Even the green-trimmed 
white clubhouse, the church-like spires of 
the grandstand and the carefully-mani- 
cured flower beds of Churchill Downs, the 
historic old track where the race is run, fit 
the occasion. The rolling Bluegrass land 
prey out to the east and south of 


course 


Day in Louisville 


By Joe CREASON 


Mie 


Louisville is the perfect setting for this 2 ; 
backdrop of color and ceremony, ; 

All in all, the Derby is the dramatic a 
climax of the Kentucky legend, or, as it 
once was described: * ‘My “Old Kentucky i: 
Home’ being acted out.’ ‘ 

More than 100,000 persons attend the — 
Derby in person. Millions more listen — 
breathlessly to the narrative of the richest 
two minute suspense program of the year 
via radio. In recent years, the magic ee 
television has brought the race into homes ie Bae, 
all over the land. 

Louisville eats, and breathes — 
Derby for a week preceding The Big 
Race. During that time, the streets of the BE: 
old Ohio River city are jammed with visi- 
tors; its dining places packed with strang- — 
ers. Hotel rooms are all but impossible 
to find. Special trains bring in delega- 
tions from Texas and New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Hundreds of chartered 
planes drone in and out of the city’s two _ 
airports. Celebrities are so thick they 
create little attention. Mint julep toasts — 
are lifted at dozens of parties. Race talk 
is heard on every hand. te 

Derby Day is a riot of color, of gay 
throngs and wild excitement. A small army 
of 1,500 persons is required to take care is ee 
of dining rooms, lune h counters and con-— 


sleeps 


windows and totalizers. 
tiamen augment 400 regular policemen to 
maintain order. Five bands provide music. 

Tension builds up steadily from the 
moment the gates are opened in the early 
morning. The first race on the day’s pro-— 
gram is just before noon. As the afternoon _ 
wears on, the excitement becomes almost _ 
electric. 
Then it is post time for the Derby. The 


sleek, fractitious colts prance into the 
starting gate and the crowd holds its 


breath. The starter presses a button, the 
gate flies open and “they're off” in the 
horse race of the year. ‘ 

Two and a fraction minutes later the 
race is over. A new champion led in 


(Continued on page 526) 
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oy are men are needed to handle the pari-mutuel 


JOHN MARSHALL CHAPTER, N.S.D.A.R. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Organized January 1892 Charter Issued Marc ch 14, 1892 


Honoring 


and 
Past Regents 


“Mrs. Sallie Ewing Marshall Hardy... . 1914 
“Mrs. John W. Chenault....................... 1920 


Mrs. Harry P. Gorman, 1944 


Deceased 


The Home of i 
JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 
House built about 1790 wit 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


> 
Ax 


1934 
1935 
1937 
1939 
1941 
1944. 
1947 
1950 


\LL 


AIRVIEW OF LOUISVILLE—This is a shot of Louisville, Ky., showing the Ohio River winding along the north side 


of the city. 


Courier-Journal, 
Chamber of Commerce.) 


Across the river to the north is Jeffersonville, Ind. 
facing Broadway, immediately to its right is the new home of radio station WHAS, WHAS-TV, 
the newspaper made famous by the pen of Henry Watterson. 


In the left lower foreground is the Federal Building 
and the Louisville 
(Photo courtesy of the Louisville 


Compliments of 


Neill-Lavielle Supply Co. 
505 W. Main St. 


Designers of Exclusive Jewelry — 


‘oP 


Heyburn Building Phone Clay 9593 


BROWN, WATERHOUSE, KAISER, 
Inc. 
Jewelers 
TIM BROWN BILL WATERHOUSE, 


Gemologist Ake Platinum Smith 


Compliments of 


Louisville Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. 
414 Speed Building Phone Wab. 5385 
Louisville, Kentucky 


In Tribute to 
ALLIENE MURRAY FERRY 
John Marshall Chapter 
Louisville, Ky. hes 
and 


TICHENOR HOLLOWAY 
Edmund Rogers Chapter 
Glasgow, Ky. 


Spalding Laundry & Dry Cleaning Co. 
835 S. 13th Street 


Read 
THE NATIONAL HORSEMAN 


Every issue features more than 100 pages of outstanding 
pictures, stories and interesting articles about the American 
Saddlebred Horse and the Tennessee Walking Horse . . . 
the breeding, care and showing of the two breeds, related 
by authoritative authors . . . reports and records of both 
large and small Society Horse Shows throughout the country. 


RATES: 1 Yr. (12 issues) $6; 2 Yrs., $10; 
3 Yrs., $14.50 


THE NATIONAL HORSEMAN 
Dept. D. A. R. 
Louisville 4, Kentucky A i 


TONY’S SUPER FLORIST 


404 E. Broadway 2245 S. Preston St. 


Louisville, Ky. 


ngs irom 
BOWEN FAMILY ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY ~ 
Organized 1925, President, D. A. R. No. 296099, Mrs. Ben- — 
nett F, Hughes, 1125 Cherokee Road, Louisville 4, Ky.; — 
Secretary, D. A. R. No. 392276, Mrs. Cecil Curtis, 207 
Westwood Court, Lexington 10, Ky. 


Greetings from the Junior Group 


of 
Fincastle and John Marshall Chapters 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Louisville's Largest andl Finest 


HAROLD E. HARTER, Managing Director 


THE 


Oldest 
at MILITARY PREP SCHOOL IN AMERICA 
5 FOUNDED IN 1845 


© Limited enrollment, 335 cadets insuring individual attention. Grades seven through one year post graduate. whe : 
Graduates admitted to all colleges. Special work given to candidates applying to West Point or Annapolis. : 
-® School moves to Venice, Florida, for winter months. Fall and spring terms in Kentucky. | 2 
* Complete sports and activity program for every cadet. 


FOR CATALOGUE WRITE: 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
“The School with a winter home in Florida” : 


LYNDON, KENTUCKY VENICE, FLORIDA 


BRONZE GRAVE MARKERS 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


| 
HOTEL | 
(25 
Fourth St. Louisville 2, Kentuc y 
We are approved by National Society D.A.R. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Fort George was the land grant to Capt. George Gray, consisting of 4,000 acres, running from what is now Preston 
to First Streets. On this property are buried approximately from 28 to 38 members of the Gray family and descend- 
ants. Through the efforts of Miss Anna Lucy Finley, then Chairman of Historic Spots and Revolutionary Soldiers 
Graves, the site was marked and the John Marshall Chapter, N. S. Daughters of the American Revolution, holds 


ceremonies there each year on Decoration Day, joined by the Kentucky Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 


Captain Gray, the son of George Gray and Mary Strother Gray, was born in Culpeper County, Virginia, in 1740. 
He married Mildred Rootes Thompson of Culpeper County, Virginia. Captain Gray was a distinguished Colonial 
patriot and a charter member of the Society of Cincinnatus, He spent a fortune equipping and maintaining the 
3rd Virginia Infantry, He was a Mason of high degree and his gold badge, presented to him by General George 


Washington, is now in the possession of Henry Weedon Gray, Jr. 


Captain Gray died at Louisville, Ky., in 1823, and was buried on the Gray Memorial, Fort George. Among his 


distinguished pall bearers were his three first cousins—President James Monroe, President Zachary Taylor and 


General Winfield Scott. 


Compliments of 


STRATTON & TERSTEGGE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


W orld Famous 


My Buddie || 
Kentucky 


Compiled by 
| CABBAGE PATCH CIRCLE 
of 


Louisville, Kentucky 

“MINNOW 
Louisville, 
Kentucky Write to: 

O. Box 201, St. Matthews, 


$2.25 Postpaid 


FOR — 
cabbage (page 82),in 
tucky 


__ strong to meet your 


KENTUCKY DRY CARGO VANS 103 


for YOUR individual use. 


Higa 
KENTUCKY HEADLINER 


an Aluminum Van of 


KENTUCKY COMMANDER 


America's foremost 


Post Aluminum Van. typical aircraft construction 


KENTUCKY A M VAN 


durable construction 


STEEL VAN—structurally 


steel and aluminum— 


hauling needs. lighter weight. 


Custom Built for Your Requirements 


a Kentucky distributor in your community. 


~WARDRUP’S 


PINE CREST PRODUCTS 


— DISTRIBUTORS — 
Kraft Foods — Del Monte 
Ballard Biscuits 
WARDRUP PROVISION COMPANY 
Phones: 344-5-6 Harlan, Ky. 


KENTUCKY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
C. TWAY COMPANY, Incorporated, OWNER 2601 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 
Bs Sue ere Hams — Sausage — Bacon — Franks 


Honoring the memory of the following soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War who settled in Harlan County, Kentucky 


Carr Bailey, Patriot, born in Fauquier County, Virginia 
George Burkhart, Pvt., born in Bedford County, Pennsylvania 
Jesse Brock, Pvt., born in North Carolina 
Berry Cawood, Pvt., born in Washington County, Virginia _ 
Robert DePriest, Pvt., born in France 
Lewis Green, Pvt., born in Virginia “6 
James Hall, Pvt., born in South Carolina 


Samuel Howard, Pvt., born in Buckingham County, Virginia 
Stephen Jones, Pvt., born in St. Mary’s County, Maryland 
Ephriam Osborne, Pvt., born in South Carolina 

Henry Shackleford, Pvt., born in King William County, Virginia 
Henry Smith, Pvt., born in Virginia 


Lieutenant Colonel George Brittain 
Captain William Turner 


Private James Creech ase 


and others 


Solomon Pope 
Noble Burkhart 
George Burkhart 
Randolph Browning 


Honoring the memory of the pioneers who donated the land for the 
Pine Mountain Settlement School where under privileged children 
have the opportunity for an education ae 


Uncle William and Aunt Sal Creech 


Honoring the memory of our first county judge 


John Lewis 


and all other pioneer citizens who helped make Harlan County what it is aa: 


THE BANK OF HARLAN 


HARLAN, KENTUCKY 
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FROM POAGE CHAPTER “4 
ASHLAND, KY. 


Honoring 


Mrs. Cathrine Poage Townsend 


Civic and Social Center 
Organizing Regent 


Poage Chapter—Organized 1909 


of Ashland, Ky. 


Compliments of 


STAR MEN’S AND BOYS’ SHOP 
ASHLAND, KY. 


PATTON LUMBER COMPANY 


ASHLAND, KENTUCKY adi 


vit 


We often hear the question asked, “What is manufactured from the steel made at Ashland Armco?” 


Because we think you might be interested, we are listing a few of the end products made from 
steel sheets and coils produced at Ashland Armco. During World War II and the Korean Conflict, 


and to some degree yet, we make steel for shell cases. 


However, in peacetime, most of our steel is used for bathtubs, sinks, automobile parts, stoves, re- 


frigerators, drainage products, Steelox buildings, and many other modern conveniences. 


HENRY CLAY HOTEL 
; 
3 
9 
if 
2 
| 


HUGH L. RUSSELL 
OF POAGE CHAPTER 


Historian General, 1950-1953 
Regent of Poage Chapter, 1930-1933 
State Librarian, 1935-1938 
State Corresponding Secretary, 1938-1941 
President of State Officers’ Club, 1942-1945 
State Regent, 1944-1947 
Honorary State Regent 
National Vice President C. A. R., 1948-1950 
Member of Valley Forge Bell Tower Committee, 1953- 
State Chairman D, A. R. Museum, 1953. 
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mco: 
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Capital $500,000.00 


Surplus 700,000.00 


OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. C. MAYO, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


MRS. JOHN W. KITCHEN, VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


L. M. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT 


E. PAUL WRAIAMS, Executive VICE-PRESIDENT & TRUST OFFICER 


E. W. SEATON, VICE-PRESIDENT T. B. KITCHEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 

C.E. PICKLESIMER, Asst. CASHIER WILLIAM HEMLEPP, JR., Asst. CasHie 

JOSEPH C. KING, Asst. CASHIER PAUL W. GRUMBLES, AssT. CASHIER 
R. A. GORRELL, Asst. TRUST OFFICER 


W. E. BERGER JOHN C. C. Mayo 
RETIRED CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
3 S. P. HAGER & SON Co. 
L. M. CAMPBELL 


J. T. NORRIS 
PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT, ASHLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


H.R.DYSARD H. S. ScoTT 
ATTORNEY ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER, 
: , KENTUCKY & WEST VIRGINIA POWER Co. es 


VICE-PRESIDENT, KITCHEN LUMBER CO PRESIDENT, VAN ZANDT SUPPLY COMPANY 


T. B. KITCHEN stat 
PRESIDENT, KITCHEN, WHITT & Co. 

E. F. WELLS 


J. M. LOBAUGH EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, 
(MANAGER, ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION ASHLAND OIL & REFINING Co. 


Mrs. JOHN W. KITCHEN y 4 R. K. VAN ZANDT 


V. O. WATSON 
WHITE SWAN LAUNDRY 


E. PAUL WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT & TRUST OFFICER 


aa 
; 
a 


POAGE CHAPTER, ASHLAND, KENTUCKY 
Mrs. W. L. Byrne, Regent 


Mrs. Thomas Burchett 
National Chairman, Membership 
Committee, N. S. D. A. R. 
State Corresponding Secretary, 
Kentucky Society, D. A.R. 
Librarian, Poage Chapter + 


5 National Chairman, Press Relations 
Committee, N. S. D. A. R., 1950-1953 
Regent, Poage Chapter, 1941-1944 


National Historian, 1949-1951 
National Vice President, 1951-1953 


Mrs. John W. Kitchen 


Regent of Poage Chapter, 1935-1938 


f 
State Corresponding Secretary, 1944-1947 State Librarian, 1924-1928 
aa Member Duncan Tavern Board 


National Committee of Approved 
Schools Survey, 1953 


Past Treasurer of Officers Club 
resent Director of Officers Club 


: Children of the American Revolution 
Mrs. Iley B. Brownin 
NT 


 Governor’s Message 


With arms held wide in the warm hospitality that is our tradition, Kentucky extends a special 


welcome to our Derby visitors. The Kentucky Derby is more than the nation’s premier turf event— 


it is a tradition with all those who year after year come to Churchill Downs to witness the classic 


Run for the Roses. There is no lovelier time and place for the perfect holiday than Kentucky in 


May, and we urge you to sample our congenial atmosphere, explore our many treasures and enjoy 


the scenic grandeur of « our Commonwealth. In Kentucky the latchstring is on the outs. 


**KENTUCKY PIONEERS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS” © 


Compiled by Mrs. W. T. Fowler $10.00 


Can be secured from Miss Carolyn Matthews, Box 176, Frankfort, Ky. 


yi State National Bank Frankfort Chapter, D. A. R. 
i 


| Susannah Hart Shelby Chapter, D. A. R. 


hotel_ where the tired traveler can drop in 


SOUTHERN HOTEL, situated on the south side of the river, has all the southern hospi- 
tality the name warrants. Here is a friendly fa ily 


informally. Excellent kitchen turns out southern dishiey which stimulate even a jaded palate. i 


f 
| 
ordially 
q 
| 
Genealogy 
| 
“he 
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FRANKFORT CHAPTER AND SUSANNAH HART SHELBY CHAPTER, 
D. A. R., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


Cuneo around the Administration Building, an imposing mansion now more 
than a century old, the Stewart Home School cottage dormitories make a charming 
group. Here retarded children are trained in the arts of weaving and sewing, of 
cooking and light sports such as tennis, croquet and baseball. There are fat ponies 


to ride in the Bluegrass pastures, and gardening is enjoyed by the boys. 


For four generations the Stewart family has been noted as leading in this field of 


BOX D 


on 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


a 
: 
cial 
5 STEWART HOME SCHOOL 
ye 
R. 
rs 
| STEWART HOME 


_FRANKFO CHAPTER AND SUSANNAH HART SHELBY CHAF 


ae D. A. R., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


The Old State House, designed by Gideon Shryock, Kentucky's first architect and a pupil of 
John Strickland, is a pure example of Greek Revival. Notable is the stair which rests unsupported 
and without mortar upon a keystone. The building now houses the Kentucky State Historical 
Society and its priceless museum. Here may be consulted the records of early Kentucky Court 


Houses. 


State Cemetery, Kentucky's Westminster Abbey, overlooks the town. Here is the “Bivouac of 
the Dead,” of which Theodore O'Hara wrote, and here he sleeps among his companions in arms. 
Here lie Daniel Boone and his wife, Rebecca, and many pioneers. Richard M. Johnson and soldiers 
from every war, including the Revolution, are resting here. Here, also, are buried many of Ken- 
tucky’s Governors and statesmen. 


WILDERNESS TRAIL ANTIQUE SHOP was named for the pioneer road through Kentucky. 
Featuring work of the early Kentucky craftsmen, the shop is also outstanding for its collection of 
early lighting fixtures and fireplace equipment. Serving the people of the Blue Grass for more 
than a quarter of a century, the shop is a mecca for experienced national collectors. 


Home of REBECCA RUTH CANDY, nationally famous. Here may be had the original Ken- 
tucky Colonel Candy, as well as the Mint Julep Candy, the pull creams and bon bons. Made by 
hand of Blue Grass cream and butter, the candy is unexcelled from coast to coast. 


HINES MOTEL stands on the southwestern approach to the town on U. S. 60. It is built in 

the quaint architecture reminiscent of the stagecoach taverns, which it now replaces, Within a 
stone’s throw of town one can find plenty of parking space and the 
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FRANKFORT CHAPTER AND SUSANNAH HART SHELBY CHAPTER, 
D. A. R., FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


NEW STATE C a 


” Pestiie: capital of Kentucky, an incorporated town in Virginia halen Kentucky | was a state, 
has many spots of interest, and is situated 24 miles from Lexington, 49 from Louisville and 86 
from Cincinnati. 


A drive through a Corner in Celebrities is well worthwhile and the New Capitol is open to 
visitors, while the old Governor's Palace and the new Governor’s Mansion may be seen from the 
outside. 


Liberty Hall, designed by Thomas Jefferson, in excellent condition—just as it was when the 
last member of the family left it, is completely furnished with family silver and china as well as 
furniture. The garden, maintained by the Kentucky Garden Club, was the setting for the first 
Sunday School west of the Alleghenies. Open to the Public. 


Considered ideal for the making of outstanding well-known products, the limestone creeks ~< 
river have done much toward making this county world-famous, Since its founding in 1805, 
large industries have grown successfully, and its historic traditions are strictly maintained. 


Buick-Pontiac Co. 
“Famous for Dealings” 


Farmers Bank & Capital Trust Company 
i “Financial Safety Zone” 


H. B. Milk Company 


Kentucky State Historical Society 
“Helps Make Frankfort Grow” Wi 


Schenley Distillers, Inc. 
Frankfort & Cincinnati Railroad Co. 
“Serves the Heart of Kentucky” 


? 
cag 
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Fishing At Its Very Best in 
L AKE Conenee. AND, near London 


Crossroads U.S 


HOME OF THE JOHN AND MARY JACKSON CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


. 25 - 80 


McHargue Water Mill 
Levi Jackson State Park 
London, Kentucky 


MARK A. WATKINS, OWNER 
LONDON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Ford Dealer Since 1917 


WATKINS AUTO PARTS 
Wholesale Distributor 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


BALLARD’S DINING ROOM 


“Home of Good Food” 


SCOVILLE’S MOTOR COURT 


“In the Heart of London” 


CURRY OIL COMPANY 


Distributor of Shell Products 


HACKNEY ’S since 1879 
“Where Your Grandfather Traded” 


BL. 


VINCENT PARMAN 
SERVICE STATION 


Atlas Tires and Tubes and Auto Supplies 


BEGLEY DRUG COMPANY 


“You Are Always Welcome” 


LONDON ELECTRIC & SUPPLY 


STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS 


“The Best Food in Town” 


COMPANY 
“Your Westinghouse Dealer” . R. Wilson, Agent 
CORNER CAFE Compliments 


DANIEL’S DEPARTMENT STORE 


Compliments 
DYCHE JONES FOOD STORES 


STANDARD SERVICE CENTER 
Standard Oil Products 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF LONDON 


“Serving Our Community” 


~ LONDON LAUNDRY & DRY 
CLEANERS 


Sanitone Cleaners 


KERNS BAKERY 


COOK BROTHERS GARAGE 
24-Hour ® Service 


THE SENTINEL ECHO 


Promoting Vacationing in Southeastern Kentucky 
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SECOND NATIONAL BANK 


Fifty Years Friendly Service 


N EMPIRE or 
Be 
> 
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} CINCINWAT 


at Vt 


Mill 
te Park 


CORBIN 


OR. THOMAS WALKER 
O STATE PARK 


ANOXV/ILLE CHERONEE LAKE .— ASNMEV/LLE 
WVORR/S LAKE — THE GREAT SMOKIES 
The moonbow is a rare phenomenon which can be ‘seen 
at only two places in the world. At Victoria Falls iné<OR/0A 
FLOR/OA South Africa, and at Cumberland Falls. The moonbow 


Pan 
sie For Additional Information Write 


CORBIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
103 W. First Stret = = 


OF Ky. 
- 
} = <= 
( Nye — 
\ 
FALLS 
STORE 
can usually be seen each month, during | 1 of the ae) 
ENTER full moon 
5 ov 
| 
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On U. S. Highway 60, 28 Miles East of Louisville, 50 West of Lexington 
ee Home of Isaac Shelby Chapter, D. A. R. 


Shelby County is famed for its beautiful blue grass farms, its fine horses and herds of prize- 
winning dairy and beef cattle. Dairy products amount to approximately $5,000,000 annually. The 
Shelby County Fair, where many of the greatest saddle horses have shown, is a beloved and time- 
honored institution, being now in its 92nd consecutive year. 


Shelbyville, abreast of the times in schools, churches and public utilities, is the world’s largest 
tobacco market, while the County stands at the top in agriculture and charming rural homes. 
Town, County and this chapter of Daughters of the American Revolution, bear the name of Ken- 
tucky’s first governor whose former home is an interesting landmark here. 


Welcome to the Compliments of 
_ SHELBY COUNTY FAIR 
and MAC CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ae HORSE SHOW General Contractors 
be The best loved county fair—second to none : 
a August 2nd through the 7th Shelbyville, Kentucky Phone 48 
HEADEN SERVICE STATION 
Compliments of 
Standard Oil Product 

ROLL FORMING CORPORATION 

8th and Main Sts. Shelbyville, Ky. 

e Shelbyville, Kentucky Phone 42 


Open April to November _ 

22 Miles East of Louisville—Route 60 

Chicken, Steak, Ham Dinners 
Antiques 

Closed Mondays 


Be Sure to See 
Kentucky’s Largest Collection of Fine Antiques 
WAKEFIELD—SCEARCE ANTIQUE GALLERY ; 


Shelbyville, Kentucky i 
On the Main Road (U. S. 60) between Louisville and Lexington ke alate: 


MAPLE GROVE DAIRY 
Pasteurized Dairy Products — Quality Ice Cream a 


Visit Our Ice Cream Bar ae ag 


U. S. 60, 1 mile west of Shelbyville 
Frankfort 3055 - Shelbyville 724 


_ THE BLUE GABLES MOTEL 


Center of Town 


Lynn H. Miller, Manager 
, S. 60, 460, 55 Telephone 9104 


SHELBYVILLE, SHELBY COUNTY, KENTUCKY 
Wm. H. Hopkins 
Recommended by Duncan Hine Lodging for a Night 


rille, Ky. 


The sons and daughters of Shelby County, since 1792, have contributed their material and 
spiritual resources to help their native state acquire its renowned reputation for true Kentucky 
hospitality. Good land and expert farm management have placed Shelby County, Kentucky's 
leading dairy county, among the State’s chief agricultural counties. Her high standard of living 
is due to a progressive populace, constantly working to improve the general welfare of all—latest 
single achievement being the construction of a new, modern hospital, costing more than a million 
dollars, and located just west of Shelbyville, the county seat. 


 WOODLAWN FARM MARAVIEW 
C. W. Shipman R. D. Shipman 


Compliments of 


_ SHELBY COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC. 
SHELBYVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Farmers & Traders Bank Building Phone 20 


Compliments of 


Home of some of the oldest and most famous herds in Kentucky 


Shelbyville, Kentucky 


20 YEARS = FARMS OUR 


BARNETT REAL ESTATE AGENCY 


tint 


~ Shelbyv ille, Kentucky Phone: 590 


PEARCE MOTOR COMPANY 


Phone 600 


Main at Fourth ‘ Shelbyville, Ky. 


OTHO TAPP 


General Contractor and Builder eh peisiopal 


Louisville 6, Kentucky 


Builder of the New Shelby County Hospital 


Compliments of 


CITIZENS BANK BANK OF SHELBYVILLE 
Shelbyville, Kentucky kc Shelbyville, Kentucky 
Member F.D.I.C, Established 1856 


The Home of Good People, Good L 
7 ple, Good Land and Good Living” == 
prize- 
time- 
argest 
homes. 
f Ken- 
10. 
hone 48 
pastes 
FARM 
ea S & TRADERS BANK SHELBY COUNTY BANK & oe 
TRUSTCO. 


| 


tucky settlement. 


the earliest pioneer women of Kentucky. 


The historic old Taylor Mansion which stands on East Third Street in Newport, was built in 
1837 by General James Taylor, one of the founders and a large land owner of this northern Ken- 
It replaced a frame structure which was built in 1813, ‘and stands on a knoll 
facing the Ohio River opposite Cincinnati, Ohio. 
originally contained 40 rooms, but a wing was later removed and there are now 26 rooms. 
Mansion has many beautiful and unusual architectural features, and though privately owned, is 
still maintained in excellent condition. It was the home of General Taylor and his wife, Keturah 
Moss Leitch Taylor, whose hospitality was enjoyed by many prominent persons of the early days. 

Keturah Moss Taylor Chapter, D. A. R., was organized in Newport on May 28, 1894. 
oldest chapter in this part of the State, and was named in honor of Mrs. 
She was born September 11, 1773 in Goochland County, 
Virginia, a daughter of Major Hugh Moss, an officer of the Revolution, and came to Kentucky 
at the age of 11 years, settling at Bryant's Station. 
Leitch of Scotland, and after his death four years later, was married to General James Taylor. 
She died in 1867 at the advanced age of 94 years. 
individuality of character, and was known for her intelligence, dignity and benevolence. 


The building is three stories in height, and 
The 


It is the 
Taylor, who was one of 


In 1791 she became the bride of Major David 


Keturah Moss Taylor was a woman of great 


Develop your own 
BOOKKEEPING SERVICE 
is For Small Businesses 


USE OUR 
BOOKKEEPING RECORD 


Inquiries Invited 


HALLAM 
Bookkeeping and Tax Service 
Pp. O. Box 201D Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


Compliments of 
Vonderhaar & Stetter 
Wm. C. Betz Sons 
Fred A. Erschell & Son 
A. C. Dobbling & Sons 
W. S. Muehlenkamp & Sons 


Everything in Insurance 
ADAM C. HAAS 
Established 1908 
724 Monmouth St. 


Newport, Ky. 


Friendly Greetings 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Cooley Family Association of America 
39 Woodland Place Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Your Florist 
VICTOR H. BROWN 


Member Florist Telegraph Delivery 


Phone, CO. 4255 Newport, Kentucky 


Everything in Automotive Service 
AVENUE SALES & SERVICE 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 
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Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


H MOSS TAYLOR CHAPTER, D.A.R. 
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FINCASTLE CHAPTER. D. A. R. 
Organized May 6, 1902 Louisville, Kentucky 


Honors Its Regents 
Mrs. John Middleton, First Regent 


s. Ernest Hughes Mrs. J. C. Worthington Mrs. C. F. Bryan Mrs. R. L. Johnson 
W. L. Lyons Mrs. Lelia Leidenger Mrs. Katherine Strother Mrs. R. B. Fenley 

. A. P. Humphrey Mrs. Charles Meguire Mrs. Ezra A. Offutt Mrs. R. H. Moore 

. Austin Speed Mrs. Sam Stone Mrs. Kirby Chambers Mrs. F. C. Hoke 

. John T. Bate Mrs. J. W. Jefferson Mrs. George R. Bickel Mrs. A, J. Pharr 


. Morris Gifford Mrs. Edward S. Porter Mrs. Henry Y. Offutt Mrs. Shelton Watkins 
s. R. A. Peter 


Mrs. Warren T. Stone, Present Regent 


PAINTSVILLE CHAPTER 
PRESENTS 
PAINTSVILLE AND JOHNSON COUNTY, KENTUCKY 


Site of the first settlement in Eastern Kentucky, known as Harman’s Station. Built in 1787; 
destroyed by the Indians; rebuilt in 1789 by Matthias Harman and Virginia Pioneer families. 

Here Jenny Wiley, a captive of the Indians, found refuge in 1787. 

The settlement at Paint Lick Station, at the mouth of Paint Creek, followed in 1790. In 1834 
the town was legally established as Paintsville, the County Seat of Johnson County. 

Located on the Big Sandy River, Johnson County has natural resources of coal, gas and oil, 
which have made Paintsville the trading center for a wide area, It has modern schools, excellent 
hospitals, beautiful churches, a modern City Park with one of the finest swimming pools in the 
State, and Mayo State Vocational School. 

The county is —. in beautiful mountain scenery, and attracts many tourists. 


with streets one hundred feet wide, and the first Municipal Park west of the Alleghany Mountains, 


—_— SAMU EL HOPKINS CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


and 


HENDERSON, KENTUCKY 


The “Floodless City” on the Ohio River. Laid out in 1797 by the Transylvania Land Company, 


called Transylvania Park. 


The home of John J. Audubon from 1810 to 1819, where he painted many of his Birds of 
America, and now memorialized in Audubon State Park just north of the city on Highway 41. 


Its Public Library, Historic Court House and church buildings; and the City surrounded by 
farm land of inestimable value. 


Compliments of 


FARMER’S BANK & TRUST COMPANY OHIO VALLEY NATION: BANK 
Henderson’s Oldest Bank HENDERSON, K 
Henderson, Ky. 
Henderson County Historical Society 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK of 


HENDERSON, KY. Society of Transylvanians 


x 
Mr 
M 
Mr 
Mr: 
x) 
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Somerset Chapter, N. 


Honoring 


Mrs. L. N. Taylor, Organizing Regent “ee 


A 


S. D. A. R., Somerset, Kentucky 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HOTEL BEECHER 


Somerset, Kentucky 


Serving the Finest of Kentucky’s 
Traditional Foods 


LAKEVIEW MOTEL 
AND RESTAURANT 


On U. S. 27 overlooking Lake Cumberland 


COLONIAL COURT 
SA 


Somerset’s Finest Motel 


Pulaski County Farm Bureau 


Promotion of Pulaski County 


PEGGY ANN RESTAURANT 
AND MOTEL 


On Beautiful Lake Cumberland 


Compliments of 


HOLLIDAY & NEAD 


Seven Gables Restaurant 
On U. S. 27 
Finest Restaurant Between Chattanooga 
and Cincinnati 


BURNSIDE REALTY CO. 
Choice Business and Residential Lots 


Only Town on Lake Cumberland 


LEE’S FORD DOCK 


Restaurant, Vacation Cabins, Boats 


Cumberland 


Burnside Chamber of Commerce 


See Beautiful Lake Cumberland 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


ie Owensboro, Kentucky 


Mrs. Rose Griffith Watkins, Honorary Regent 
Mrs. Betty Short Thacker, Regent 


Kentucky Wesleyan College Owenshoro Planing Mill Co. 


. a four-year Christian liberal arts college Incorporated Sie ‘ 


. beginning the 89th year on an 


Retail lumber, sash, doors, roofing, 


builders’ hardware, custom-built cabinets 


Kentucky Wesleyan College ww 


Owensboro, Ky. Same Location 51 Years 


It’s Our Business to Help You Succeed = 


Trust Company 


of Owensboro 


Kentucky’s First Drive-in Bank 

t : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

nooga 
0. 
ots 
nd 

a Industrial opportunities abundant 
Write 


OWENSBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Pree 
nd 


Honoring 
COLONEL GEORGE NICHOLAS 
CHAPTER 
MRS. WILLIAM HOWELL 
Regent 
MT. STERLING, KY. 


Buick — CARS — Pontiac 


Compliments of 
GILLEY FLORIST 
Route 60 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


GIEGER’S PHARMACY CO. 
J. W. DANIEL G. M. HORTON 
Mt. Sterling, Kentucky 


Ruth Hunt’s Candies 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Route 60 
“Melts in Your Mouth” 


Complete 


Banking Service 


Since 1902 


Mt. Sterling National Bank 


The policy of our bank has remained steadfast 
through the years. Each year an increasing num- 
ber of customers entrust their banking with us. 
That we are deeply grateful for the confidence 


in our bank goes without saying. 


Traders National Bank 


Sterling, 


Compliments 


of 


Bank of Kentucky 


Rendering Service Since 1856 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


of 


R. W. ROBERTS 


WHEELER FURNITURE CO. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


NOELL JEWELER 


Mt. Sterling, Kentucky Route 60 

HOFFMANS 

INSURANCE AGENCY Compliments of 

Over 100 Years of Servi ice ger SHARP STUDIOS 

J. M. HOFFMAN C. C. OREAR Jina 
Compliments of HALLS MOTEL 
CHAT AND CHEW Mt. Sterling, Ky. Route 60 
HOTEL MIDLAND TRAIL 

Compliments of Mt. Sterling, Ky. Route 60 


WESTERN AUTO ASSOCIATE STORE 
PEAVY HOUSE AND CO. 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


eae Mt. Sterling Garage, Inc. 
i 
National Bank 
Montgomery National ban 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
4 
=. 
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MARY INGLIS. CHAPTER 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


BLANKS PHARMACY 
Fort Thomas Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


PRAGLE HOUSE & 
Fort Thomas Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Rennes. CLEANERS 
1013 S. Fort Thomas Ave. 
‘ort Kentucky 


LENA’S BEAUTY SALON 
North Fort Thomas Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


GEORGE P. STEGNER & SON 
Grocers 
_Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


CLOVERLEAF ICE CREAM COMPANY, INC. 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


CROWN LAUNDRY INC. 
Waterworks Roa 
Newport, 


EDMUND ROGERS CHAPTER 
Glasgow, Ky. 


Greetings 
REBECCA BRYAN BOONE CHAPTER 
Organized 1897 


Honoring the memory of 


Elizabeth S. Shropshire Switzer 


The only real Daughter of the Kentucky So- 
ciety presented with the Gold Spoon by 
N. S. D. A. R., October, 1908. 


# Greetings from 
CAPTAIN JACOB VAN METE 
CHAPTER 


Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Greetings to 
Northern Kentucky D. A. R. Members 
THE FORT THOMAS BANK 
Millers Lane and North Fort Thomas Avenue 


Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


Complimenting the 
Northern Kentucky D. A. R. Chapters — 
BLASE & GALT 
Dry Cleaners 


1085 Waterworks Rd. Newport, Kentuck 


from 


‘ Our city is named for Chief Paduke, 


who with his tribe of Chickasaw Indians 
occupied this site when the white settlers 
came in 1821. 


Paducah Chapter has erected a statue of 
Chief Paduke. It stands in the Parkway at 


Nineteenth and ae Streets. 


SHELL STATION 
A. Prop. 


Nagel, 
Ft. Thomas Ave, at Inverness Fort Thomas, Ky. 


FORT THOMAS GROCERY 
Arch Newman, Prop. 
917 N. Ft. Thomas Ave. Fort Thomas, Kentuc' 


MT. PLEASANT GARDENS 
Greater Cincinnati : 
1810 N. Ft. Thomas Av Fort Thomas, Kentucky 


AVENUE SALES & SERVICE 
Frank W. Schweitzer, Prop. 
EVERYTHING IN AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
1133 South Ft. Thomas Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 

Friendly Greetings 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


The Cooley Family Association of America 
39 Woodland Place Fort Thomas, Kentuck 


Greetings from 
FLEMINGSBURG, KENTUCKY 
William Dudley Chapter, N.S. D. A. R. 


Regent, Mrs. James S. Hinton, Sr. 
Stockton Station, the first of three forts in. 
Fleming County, was established in 1787 by © 
Major George Stockton, a Revolutionary soldier. — 
Third cabin outside this stockage was built by 
William Dudley. 


Greetings from 
COOS BAY CHAPTER 
Coos Oregon 


MORN 
_| 
Poa 
| 
PADUCAH CHAPTER | 
icky 
f 


Lexington Chapters, Daughters of the American Revolution 


Lexington, Kentucky 


In Honor of errs 


John McKinley Mrs. Walter ne Coleman, Regent 


Capt. John Waller Chapter, Mrs. Edith B. Stivers, Regent 


‘LEN’ SHOUSE. IR., Mgr. 


Established 1915 


Phone 2-7866 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
epee Lexington, Ky.’s Favorite Hotel 


R. Always Welcome 


Kinkead-Wilson Motor Company 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 
Good Used Cars - Chrysler Corporation Parts 


Specify 


Bank 


Youngs 


4 
Lexington Chapter, Mrs. Solomon Felner, Regent 
i 
J. CODELL co. For Flowers In 


THE BEREA. NATIONAL BANK 
ntucky 


BEREA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Berea, Kentucky 
Member FDIC 


CORNELISON POTTERY 
dmade by Corneli. since 1845 
Nine miles southeast of Richmond, Kentucky, on Route 52 


Bybee, Kentucky 


Visit | 
RENFRO VALLEY, KENTUCKY | 
See 


Pioneer Museum Old Water Mill 
Renfro Valley Buryin’ Ground 
Saturday Night Barn Dance 


One Hundredth Anniversary 
1855 to 1955 


“In eodab to promote the Cause of Christ’ 
the first words of Berea’s Charter. : 


been to inate possible a Christian ia 
of high quality to the young people of 
Southern Appalachia—90% of the enrollment 


a part or all of his expenses. The educational _ pes 


cost to the College for each student is $503 $s 
for a school year. ie 


The Centennial Year celebration will begin 

Manas ae with the presentation of a symphonic drama __ 

— BEREA COLLEGE HOTEL written by Paul Green. The play will be — = 

A Delight/ul Stopover night, June 25 through 

Famed Hospitality ptember 5, 1955. 

Outstanding Food 

ah Moderate Rates BEREA COLLEGE 

= BEREA, KENTUCKY &3} Berea, Kentucky 

On U.S, Hwy. 

Compliments of 

DR. THOMAS WALKER CHAPTER 

Barbourville, Ky. 


Handwoven Gifts of Distinction 


Stoles—for daytime 
and evening wear 


Scarfs and Ascots 
Baby Blankets and 


hawls 
Couch Throws 
Men’s Ties 
Linen Place Mats 


CRAFT MARK 


CHURCHILL and Napkins 


Lady’s Hand Bags 


At all better department stores, specialty and 
gift shops, or write 


CHURCHILL WEAVERS, INC. 


Berea, Kentucky 


LOGAN. WHITLEY CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
tanford, Kentucky 
Greeting 
BOONE COUNTY. CHAPTER 
Daughters American Revolution 
Florence, Ky. 


Greetings from the 
General Henery Crist Chapter, D. A. R. 
Shepherdsville, Ky. 


In Honor of our Organizing Regent 
MRS. WATSON TRANTOR 
Captain John Lillard Chapter 


Glover Leaf Dairy Products Co. 


1111 Forest Avenue 


“Maysville Community Dairy” 


Maysville, Kentucky 


Telephone 76 


one 
¢ 
ines Ons is restricted to 230 mountain counties of 8 
: | Southern states. There is no tuition and 
its work a student earn 


Visit Concessions Advertised On This Page During Continental Congress 


Martha Wafhington's Kriner, tue. 
GREAT CAKE Imports from the Orient: Collectors’ pieces 


FOR anniversaries, birthdays, receptions, 
Christmas and other great-day cele- Visit O 

brations at Mount Vernon, this was the ot Var Display in the Lounge 
cake that Martha Washington ordered 
baked. The original recipe, preserved at Unusual Gifts noe 
Mount Vernon, begins: “Take #40 eggs 


. 4 pounds of butter.” Porcelains 


Ivories 


Jades 
Paintings 


Jewelry 


Embroideries, etc. 


You can now buy—at any time—Little 
“Great Cakes” weighing 1%4 lbs. each; 
baked in Turk’s head mould. The orig- 
inal recipe has been carefully adapted 
and the order of mixing improved. 


It is delicious, charmingly packaged, in- 
cluding a copy of Martha Washington’s 
original recipe. An exceptionally appro- 
priate refreshment for D. A. R. gather- Aas 

ings; a unique gift. Price $3.00, postpaid. We ship or mail to all parts of the United States 
Send orders to— 


Come-in-and-browse 


LUCY ANN GRAY, INC. 
P. O. Box 510 — Alexandria, Virginia 
(If desired, Chapters may buy these cakes in quan 4 — fy Washington, D. C, 
tity, at a special price, for profitable resale. 


Tel.: DI. 7-2607—7-2608 


Inquiries solicited.) 


WASHINGTON’S OLDEST FLORIST 
Nationally Known Since 1855 asvonbasl 


Member Society of American Florists 


SMALL’S 


‘PONT 


DuPONT 7-7000 


Decorations 


Designs 


“ Local and Out-of-Town Service 
1501 Conn. Ave., N. W., D. 


| 
= 
Se 
; 
st 
4 
Dt 


tors’ pieces 


Lounge 


Patronize these concessions in Constitution Hall during Continental Congress 
Mrs. David H. Baldwin, Concessions Chairman, Thanks the Following for their Advertisements 


and Asks the Daughters to Patronize them. 


EUROPE | 


Mrs. Baldwin will personally escort an especially selected 
congenial group through Europe visiting: 


London, Shakespeare country and English countryside— 
Holland—down the Rhine and through the Black Forest in 
the Italian Lakes, Venice, Florence 
Italian and French Riviera, France and Paris. 


Germany—Switzerland, 


and Rome, 


Sail August 4—SS Queen Elizabeth 


Rates from $1495. 


INCLUDES—Cabin class ocean fare, transportation, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, tips, taxes, etc. 


WATERS TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


MEMBER, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS 
1603 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE G. 
PRESENT. 


The most comprehensive trip available to the Shrines of y 


APRIL 24—Leave 
Battlefield—Ashlawn 
University 
Overnight, Richmond, capital of Virginia. 

APRIL 25—Williamsburg, 
Christopher Wren’s architectural 
and Mary College. 

APRIL 26—Yorktown—Stratford Hall (birthplace of Robert 


E. 
Return Sept. 21—SS Queen Mary Fredericksburg—Return to Washington at 6:30 P.M. 


INCLUDES—Transportation in deluxe air conditioned motor 
coach, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 7 


S 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


AT THE END OF THE CONVENTION 


our Forefathers. 


Washington at 8:30 A.M.—Bull Run 
(Monroe's home)—Charlottesville— 


of Virginia—Monticello (Jefferson's home)— _ 


Colonial capital of Virginia— 


masterpiece at William 


Lee)—Wakefield (George Washington's birthplace)— 
RATE $69.50 


tips and taxes. 


TICKETS AVAILABLE IN THE LOUNGE 


NATIONAL 81880 


CORONET JEWELERS 
Weatington, D. 


SNOW CROP JUICE 
Served in unge 
Distributed by Good Brothors, 


NORTHLAND COLLEGE 
Ashland, Wisconsin 


A Liberal Arts College 
D. A. R. Approved 


616 


Ine. 


Down Town Up Town 
- 12th St., N. W. 6115 Ga. Ave., N. 
REpublic 7-3372 RAndolph 3-6215 


JORDAN’S CANDIES 


Ice Cream and Luncheonette 
Factory: 1353-1355 Randolph St., N. W. 
TAylor 9-7123 
Home Made Candies and Ice Cream 


(1516 H Street, N. W. 
SCHUTZ PHOTOGRAPHER 


Official Photographs 
D. A. R. Congress 


25 Consecutive Years 


You are cordially invited 
Exhibit 
COATS OF ARMS 


Mapsetans in Constitution Hall Lounge 
EDITH TUNNELL 


1 Jacobus Place 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Maportrans, 


From 


Prettier Than Ever Handweaving and Dolls 


‘CROSSNORE SCHOOL, INC. 


Visit Our Booth in Ladies’ Lounge 


Monday through Friday of Congress 


ge 

United States 

| 

NT 7-7000 


Restaurants on this page and the next page are recommended for your use while you are in Washington. 
Patronize these and other firms which patronize our Magazine. 


AUX TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES 


Restaurant Francais * 820 Connecticut Ave. 


The Most Famous French Cuisine in Washington 
Luncheon and Dinner—Closed Sunday 


1336 G St., N.W 


11:30 A.M. - 10:00 P.M. 


OLMSTED’S 
DI. 7-2100 


FOR YOUR DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 
One of Washington’s oldest and finest Restaurants 


Closed Sundays 


LUNCHEON DINNER 
“Just real good food” 
IRON GATE INN 

1734 N St., N. W. 
Formerly the Stables of 
General Miles 
Open 12:00-3:00 Lunch 
5:00-7:45 Dinner 
Open every day 


Compliments of 
Sholli New Cafeteria 


1433 K Street, NV. W 


Shall Colonial Cafeteria 
1032 Counectiout Ave., N. W. 
Clean— Modern— beautiful 
Where Quality Has Meant Progress 


To 


Avignone Freres 


Tempting cuisine at its best served Daily and Sunday 


Mbison’s Little Fea House 


Where Food is served in a delightful Country Cottage, 


fifteen minutes from the Capitol. 


1301 South Arlington Ridge Road, Arlington, Va. 


OTis 4-7900 


(1777 Columbia Road, N. 
Washington, D. C. 


wn and Country Caterers and Confectioners 
famous for over 30 years 


RESTAURANT 


COlumbia 5-0332 


Where the Flags of All 48 States Are Displayed 
514 19th Street, N. W. 
2 Blocks from Constitution Hall 


Washington, D. C. 


Serving Hours - Cafeteria Service 


Sundays & Holidays 
8:00—10:00 


Monday through Saturday 
Breakfast 6:45—9:00 Breakfast 


Luncheon 1:00-2:00 Dinner 4:00 
Dinner 4:30-7:30 


Daily .... 
Sunday .... 


TO DINE WELL . . . LEISURELY 
as FAMOUS FOR FINE 
Seatood 
HOGATE?’S 


OPEN EVERY DAY 


11:45 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
| to 9 P.M. 


(GET Your const FOR 


SEA FOOD RESTAURANT 
9th and Maine Ave., S. W. 


A FAVORITE SPOT 
AMONG THOSE WHO PREFER 


RULON-HENDERSON, INC. 


WHERE TO EAT WHILE IN WASHINGTON 
2 
Pee 
% 


Se 


ottage, 


nm, Va. 


ctioners 


Sunday 


“Where To Eat While in Washington” 


A Mile from Constitution Hall bea i Follow Historic River 


Water Gate Inn Normandy Farm 
on the Potomac at F, N.W. Potomac, Md. 
“Unique Pennsylvania Dutch Setting” o “The Charm of Old France” 


Luncheon - Cocktails - Dinner Luncheon - Cocktails - Dinner 


Open every day 11:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Open every day 12:30 to 10:00 p.m. 


Air-conditioned - Gifts 


DI 7-9256 


Telephone OL 2-9421 


Marjory Hendricks, Owner-Manager 


Marjory Hendricks, Owner (Dorothy Hancock Chapter) (Dorothy Hancock Chapter) 


TALLY-HO RESTAURANT 


810-812 17th St., N.W. 
Looking for Good Food? Friendly Service? Reasonable Prices age 


Private Dining Rooms Available for 20 or More 


We also serve in our Garden 


Call Metropolitan 8-3218 for Reservations or Information 


D. A. R. CHAPTER HOUSE 


Reeves District of Columbia ‘ee 


Available to Non-members 


Chocolates and Bon-Bons 


1209 F Street, N.W. 


Receptions, Teas, and Benefits 


1732 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. HO. 2-3630 


Washington’s most discriminating hostesses prefer 
greenhouse-fresh 


Choosing the right flowers for any event is a profession with us. If you can’t 
come in... telephone and we will be happy to select flowers.exquisitely suited 


and individually designed for the occasion. 


Cut Flowers from $5; Corsages from $3.50; Blooming Plants from $5. 


BS Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 
In Washington: 1212 F Street, N. W.—NAtional 8-4276 


In Virginia: 2812 S. Randolph St., Shirlington— 
OVerlook 3-0700 


ER rt ee In Maryland: Ellsworth Drive near Fenton, Silver Spring— 
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In Memory of 
EVA WHIPPLE CLEARMAN, FORMER STATE REGENT 
District of Columbia 
Col. James McCall Chapter 


Put your clothes on our line—Woodley 6-7800 


THE TOLMAN LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING CO. 


5248 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. 


MARY SIMPSON 


Features the newest trend Foundation Garments 


Figure analysis and fitting by 
professional consultants 
MARY SIMPSON, INC. 


1729 L St. near Connecticut Ave. 


Phone, ST 3-1638 


4224 Fessenden St., N. W. 


Washington 16, D. 


§ “ad 


Painting - Papering - Decorating 


Window Shades - Venetian Blinds 


2807 14th St., N.W. 


Greetings and Best Wishes 


To the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 


THE SHOREHAM HOTEL 


A Place of Distinction 
Washington, D. C. 


Connecticut Ave. at Calvert 


In Memory of 
Persis Cornell Chapin 
(Mrs. Raymond C.) National No. 242872 
Janie Patterson Pritchett 
(Mrs. Charles M.) National No. 197605 
Margaret Kennedy Ragsdale 


(Mrs. Harry C.) National No. 300488 
Constitution Chapter, N.S.D.A.R. 


Washington, D. C. | 


When in Washington—V isit 


ZIRKIN’S 


Renowned for Quality Furs 
— - Suits - Dresses - Sportswear 


821 Fourteenth St. 


i a Washington, D. C. 


D. A. R. 
Honoring 
District of Columbia’s Daughter 
Mrs. Goeffrey Creyke 


Librarian General 


Mimeographing - Multilithing - 


1602 L STREET, N. W. 


HUFF DUPLICATING COMPANY, INC. Ee 
Direct Mail Advertising 

Addressing - Folding - Mailing + 

NATIONAL 8.0283 


WASHINGTON 6, D. c. 


Compliments of 
Brentano’s, Booksellers tothe World =| 
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RICKER PRINT 
ING co 


arments 


swear 


LEST YOU 
FORGET! 


It’s the 


WASHINGTON 


Gimes Kerala 


that gives you 


FULL COVERAGE 


of your 


D.ALR. 
CONGRESS 


FULL WEEK’S COVERAGE IN 
eNEWS 
eSTORIES 
eREPORTS 
e BY-LINES 
PICTURES 

7 BIG ISSUES — 75¢ 


Gimes KBerala 


FIRST IN WASHINGTON ... 
ACCORDING TO THE PEOPLE 


1317 H Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WRITE FOR ORDER BLANKS 


NAME OF 


The Mayflower, in the heart of the 
_Nation’s Capital . . . near the White 
Bese embassies and government 


buildings . . . has long played “host to 


the world.” Famous for its luxurious 
comfort, fine foed and superb service, 
this distinguished hotel is the residence 
of many noted personages. . . the scene 
of internationally-important events 
... and the favorite meeting place of 
eosmopolitan society in Washington. 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


he 


AHILTON HOTEL e CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDENT — 
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TO THE SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


APRIL 19.23 


Direct Service Between Washington, D. C. 


and 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis, Ft. Wayne, South Bend, Dayton, 


Columbus, and Wheeling 


For Complete Return Schedules from Washington at 


MRS. HILDRED HILLIX 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


1026 17th St., N. W. 

= t x t., 

ashington 


Write Our Convention Representative: 


gracious dccents 


40, 


You know her by: her dra- 
matic triangular woolly stole, 
black, white, nutria or navy, 
made for Echo in France, 
16.95; her delicately charm- 


ing aura of Ann Haviland’s 


a ead Lily of the Valley perfume, 


1.50 to 11.50 plus tax; her 
immaculate white  Kislav 
French doeskin gloves, 15.50. 


= 


FROM OUR 


FIRST FLOOR 
COLLECTIONS 


* 
(i APN 
J U | lus Ga fi NC kel 


OF WASHINGTON 


Cc. F. JACOBSEN, President 


MAIN OFFICE 
613 FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


BRANCHES 
AND » Fo ORDHAM N. W. First AND N. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN THE UNITED STATES care 
TO BE GRANTED TRUST POWERS UNDER THE FEDERAL | ore igi 


TELEPHONE: STERLING 3-1308 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


CADDO RIVER RANCH 
Pine and Hardwood Timber and Investments 


Compliments of 
LUCY HOLCOMBE CHAPTER 
Washington, D. C. Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


BETHESDA LAKE 
Highway 71 Mena, Arkansas 
Welcome, Tourist! 
Modern Cabins, Swimming and Fishing 
Marion E. Watkins, Manager 


A Tribute of Esteem from the i ie. 
American Eagle Chapter, B. A. B. 
Honoring her distinguished daughter 
Mrs. Sallie Price Ferren 
On the occasion of her One Hundredth Birthday, 
March 16, 1954 
Admitted to Membership—December 4, 1907 
Chapter Chaplain—1929-1954 


Compliments of 
ROBERT ROSAMOND CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Honoring Our Newton Chapter, D. A. R. Honors Its lf 


Living Charter Members _ 

MRS. WILLIAM T. CLERK Harriet Hildreth Horst 
S Corres i Miss S. Mazie Converse 

Mrs. Loraine Watts Hoag (Mrs. C. H. 


Celebrating Our Fiftieth Anniversary 
Organized April 9, 1904, at Newton, 


Susan Riviere Hetzel Chapter 


Kansas 


Mme. Reiss, at the Little French House in Georgetown, 


_ advanced Spring Model Hat collection. 
to seeing you 


MME. REISS 


cordially invites you to come in and see the beautiful 
Looking forward 


Greetings from 


CORONADO CHAPTER 


Hobbs, New Mexico 


3256 Prospect Ave. N, W. 


Representatives, 


DANIEL WEBSTER DESK 

_ The Kathleen Douglass Memorial Collection will be formally accepted in the © 
_D. A. R. Museum, Monday, April 19th. The Collection comprises glass, china, 

jewelry and furniture, including the desk used by Daniel Webster in the House — 
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NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK 
CSC, 
a ee THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA if 


is, Manager 
ah 


D. A. R. 


ors Its 


is Spring 
Pees -,... and for you. Ready and waiting with its smart 


Feshion Shops crammed with the new excitement 


gs a promising season. Kann’s Virginia is so con- 


venient, too. All roads lead to this young, new store 

its vast-free-parking area. Charge Accounts are 


invited. . . . And to make your shopping still easier, 


the store is open every Monday and Friday evening 

¥ 


“til 9:30. We promise you new shopping pleasure at 


Tele phone: District 7 7-7200 


AT 
— 


BERGMANN’S 
LAUNDRY 


“Become 


Quality 


623 G Street, N. W. 


MEtropolitan 8-2220 


PRINTING 
OFFSET LITHOG 
DUPLICATING 


Telephone—Lawrence 


Cuats-nf-Arms 


"re interesting and valuable to every member 
i the family. Hand illuminated in oils and framed, 


size 10” x 12”, for Heraldic bookplates, 
needlepoint patterns to embroider, stationery dies, 
seal rings. Interesting illustrated booklet sent 
upon request. 


Send us your information: we will endeavor to 
locate your rightful Coat-of-Arms without obliga- 
tion. Authenticity guaranteed. 


International Heraldic Inst., Ltd. 
6034 Broad St., Washington 16, D. C. 


“Where Flowers for 
Every Occasion 
Cost Less” 


RAPHY 


My Florist 


~ FRANK PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
1550 Okie St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 
6-1200 


MEMBER OF THE 
ALLIED FLORISTS ASSOCIATION 


RE, 7-3211 
HU. 3-7383 


818 Fourteenth St., N. W. 
2608 Connecticut Ave. 


. . . because there is a 


case from the leading 


or ninety . . . and ou 


W omen like to shop at 


Coats and suits and dresses, in many cases corrected, even designed, to satisfy 
our particular specifications for fashion for a woman’s figure . . . 


dressmakers who appreciate our concern for the skillfully proportioned size that 
really fits ... our concern for the good value that means, not a “bargain,” 
sound investment for the dollars spent whether it’s fourteen of them, or forty, 


most of all it’s how you look in a dress that makes that dress important to you. 
The well dressed woman appreciates Jelleff’s . . 


sound “goodness” about our feeling for women’s fashion. 


and in every 
designers who have worked with Jelleff's for years . . . 


but 
r concern for flattery because well do we know that fore- 


. and we're very proud of her! 


Jelleff's is downtown! on F Street 

Jelleff’s is uptown! on Conn. Ave. 

Jelleffs is in Maryland! at Silver Spring, Bethesda 
Jelleff's is in Virginia! at Shirlington 
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We Use Ivory Soap Exclusively | 
id 
| 


Ltd. 
D. C. 


|ON 


RE, 7-3211 
HU. 3-7383 


ashion. 


satisfy 
1 every 
ze that 
but 
r forty, 
at fore- 


to you. 


of her! 


MARINELLO BEAUTY SALON 
Fifth 


Floor, Ii 
Ex. 3-3095 1110 F Street, N. W. 


Compliments of 
TOWN HOUSE PHARMACY 


honor of 
Regent of Pr Georges County Chapter 
MRS. JESSIE HOLLAND BROWN 


about yourself insuran Order several. 
$1.00 P.P. Vitafax. “Hilltop Rd., Spring, Maryland 


FOREST HARDWARE & APPLIANCE CO. 
4807 First Street, North Arlington, Va. 
THE LAMP POST—Antiques 


Louise Bennett, Member of Elizabeth Jackson, D. C. D. A. R. 
4750 Wisconsin Ave., N. W. Washington 16, D. C. 


a PHEBE STINE 
3800 14th St., N. W. 


BAKER’S PHOTO ond 
Street, re 
16, 


PHILLIP-LOUISE 
Women’s Gowns and Millinery of Distinction 
Sizes 10 to 44 and half sizes 1727 L Street, N. W. 


Greetings 


POTOMAC CHAPTER 


Mrs. Robert De Shazo, Regent 


Fifth Annual Institute of Genealogical Research 
June 21 to July 9, 1954. For details write 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


1901 F Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


ANTIQUE MART 
Specializing in Antiques from Old Homes 
Bessie B. Burns, 4123 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


COL. JOHN DONELSON CHAPTER 
D. Cc. D. A. 
honoring its Regent 
Mrs. Francis L. McDermott 


GEORGE W. ALLEN CO. 
Office Supplies 
TA. 9-3209 
Washington, D. C. 


‘a MRS. LEE A. POLAND, REGENT 


WE DELIVER ADAMS 64-9381 
SAVOY FLOWER SHOP 
3032 14th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Ruth Brewster Chapter, D. C. D. A. R. 
honors its Regent—1952-1954 
Miss Elizabeth W. Conrad 


Honoring 


THIRTEEN COLONIES CHAPTER 


SUN DIAL TOURIST CABINS 
U. S. ROUTE 6, MILFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 
Open May 30 through September 30th 
J. E. Myer, Prop. 


Greetings from Emily Nelson Chapter 


Washington, District of Columbia 


COMPLIMENTS OF A FRIEND 
Fort McHenry Chapter 
Washington, D. C. 


COOPER-TRENT 
Photostat Prints — Fast, Dependable Messenger Service 
Enlargements - Reductions - Blue Prints - Ozalid Prints 
K & E Photact Linen Reproductions 
Engineering and Drafting Supplies 
Ww. 


1130 19th, N. STring. 3-7744 


THE SURREY 
Gifts of Distinction 


The Crossroads Potomac, Md. 


JACK MORTON 
Washington’s Finest Orchestras and Entertainment 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
NAtional 8-4273 Washington, D. C. 


ADams 4-6277 


CARL PETERSEN AND SON 


Diamonds, Watches and Silverware 
cxpert Repairing of Timepieces 
Manufacturing of Platinum and Gold Jewelry 
2647 Connecticut Ave., N. W. Washington 8, D. C. 


Since 1875 


THE GATTIS CORPORATION 
Wholesalers to Chapters all over the country 
Greeting Cards - Wrappings - Gift Items 
1024 18th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Honoring 


Mrs. Walter E. Ward, Regent 
Capt. Wendell Wolfe Chapter 


Honoring 
MISS LINDA E. DEATON 
State Librarian, 1952-1954 
District of Columbia Regent 1935-37 » 


INDEPENDENCE BELL CHAPTER 
Washington, 


D. C. 


Make Money for Your Chapter 
BIXIES 


Knee Cushions with adjustable elastic straps 
Comfort for gardening and all kneeling uses 


Contact Mrs. Leona K. B. ieCune 
4120 Second Street, S. 
Washington 24, D. 


Johnson 3-6889 Patent Pending 


1919 - 1954 
VICTORY CHAPTER 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Honoring living Charter Members 
Mrs. Ethel T. Fulton 
Mrs. Wm. C. Ruediger 
Dr. basi D. Baker 


M. S. GINN & COMPANY 
Office Supplies — Office Furniture 
1417 New York Ave., N. W. 

Washington, D. 


HENRY J. ROLFS 
Builder of 


Contemporary Ramblers, Rolf Heights 
Annandale, Virginia 


Phone, Jefferson 2-4000 
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GREETINGS FROM GEORGIA DAUGHTERS 


HONORING MRS. W. D. PARTEE 
Regent, John Clarke Chapter | | “CHAPTER 


Social asc Ga. } , Georgia 
co. 
THE wus Bus STUNCTION Office Supplies, Furniture, Greeting ees 
M. W. Anderson, Jr. Social Circle, Ga. 8 State Street, East, P. O. Box 503 
SOCIAL CIRCLE BANK GREG WILSON STUDIO 
Social Circle, Georgia {Svea Photographs 


Bull & Perry Sts.—4-6188 Bie! 


Capital and Surplus, $75,000.00 
“The Friendly Bank” Savannah, Georgia 
Compliments of TATUM’S PHARMACY 
F. W. FOUNTAIN, Marketer 113 East Court Square DEarborn 2552-2553 
Sinclair Products Carrollton, Georgia Decatur, Georgia 
Compliments of L. D. ADAMS & SONS, INC. 
JAMES PITTMAN CHAPTER 
Commerce, Georgia Decatur, Ga. 


Greetings from 


La Grange Chapter, La Grange, Georgia W. L. COBB CONSTRUCTION CO. 
ome of Benjamin Harvey Hi i 
Restored by La Grange Woman’s Club aan GA. 
FOR SALE! Compliments 

_ Copies of “The Early History of Upson County.” GILL CLEANERS AND LAUNDERERS 
_ Write to Mrs. S. W. Hempstead, Thomaston, Main Plant.and Offices 
Georgia, for information. 126 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga. EV. 1711 


WILLINGHAM-TIFT LUMBER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


John Davis Willingham, President Hinton Blackshear, Vice President 


50 years experience furnishing architectural millwork for 
beautiful Southern homes and churches of distinction. 


Delicious, thirst-quenching .. 


WY 


/ 


capa! 


RERS 
EV. 1711 


_ The Atlanta Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution — 


Home of 


Organized April 15, 1891 vt 


Second Oldest D. A. R. Chapter in the Nation and Oldest Chapter in Ciorsla ; 


‘ eige Mrs. Aurelia Roach McMillan, Charter Member of the N. S. D. A. R. BITE AT 


Mrs, Howard H. McCall Mrs. Straiton Hard 
Mrs. Thomas Coke Mell Mrs. Walker Dunson 
Lucius McConnell Mrs. J. Lawrence McCord 

Eli A. Thomas Mrs. S. M. Page Rees 

James D. Cromer Mrs. W. E. Klein 
Owen McConnell Mrs. Morris Ewing 
. Reuben Garland i Mrs. Ward Wight, Jr. 
Mrs. Joseph H. Gilmore Mrs. A. B. Simms 
Mrs. DeLos Lemuel Hill Mrs. L. Lawrence Edge 
Miss Lillien Tidwell Mrs, C. B. Smithson 
_ Mrs. Bernard Wolff Mrs. Jessie Pryor Allen 
Mrs. Edward S, Lewis, in memory of her mother, Mrs. Thomas H. Morgan 
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a 
CRAIGIE HOUSE 


Greetings from 
NATHANIEL ABNEY CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
FITZGERALD, GEORGIA 
Organized July 19, 1911 — Regent, Mrs. Roy Siiiadaiee y 


Fitzgerald, Georgia’s Colony City, was founded in 1895 by P. H. Fitzgerald of 
Indianapolis and a company of Union Veterans. Mr. Fitzgerald conceived the idea 
of a colony in the South where aging Union Veterans and their families could escape 
the cold, biting, northern winters. A section in the center of South Georgia was 
selected and almost overnight the tiny lumber camp of “Swan” changed into a city. 
People came by every conceivable conveyance. And what was the attraction? Just 
the climate and the land—fertile land that had never been touched by the plow and 
it held an assurance of warm winters and no drought. 


The city today has a population of over 8,000. Located on U. S. Highways 129 and 
319, it is approximately one hundred miles from the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is primarily an agricultural city, although many manufacturing industries 
add to its prosperity. 


Ten miles north of Fitzgerald on U. S. Highway 129, Nathaniel Abney Chapter 
has erected a granite boulder marking the site of the last battleground of the Creek 
Indians east of the Alapaha River. 


We, the members of Nathaniel Abney Chapter, are proud of Fitzgerald and its 
heritage. We have a thriving business district, excellent schools, active churches and 
good people. Come to see us in Fitzgerald. Visitors are always welcome. 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of the following business firms: 


STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF FITZGERALD wa} 
ro Builders and Suppliers 


UPTOWN MOTOR COURT 
Highway 129—AAA Approved 


SOUTHEASTERN TELEPHONE PAULK FUNERAL HOME 


COMPANY Prompt Service Day or Night 
VINSON MOTORS WRIGHT’S GROCERY AND MARKET 


Where Service is a Fact and Not a Promise 


HALPERIN’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
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THE GOVERNOR JOHN MILLEDGE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Organized January 20, 1912 = 


Presents 


DALTON, GEORGIA 


Dalton, located snugly in the red hills of northwest Georgia, is thirty miles from 
Chattanooga, on U. S. Highway 41—the direct route between Chicago and Miami. 
Tourists comment upon our avenues of beautiful trees, comfortable homes and friendly 
churches. 


This region is rich in Indian lore. Now being restored near Dalton is the Vann 
House, built in 1795, with its hanging stairway and hand-carved mantel. Dalton is 
the locale of many points of historical interest, including the battlefields of Dug Gap, 
Rocky Face and Resaca. 


Dalton claims two firsts: that our county, Whitfield, is the only one in U. S. named 
for a minister of the gospel; that Dalton is the chenille bedspread center of the world. 


Ranking next in importance to the 150 diversified textile plants is the post-war 
chicken broiler industry. 


A chair factory, jail works, brick and cement-block plants, lumber mills, two news- 
papers and many other businesses give employment to 18,000 Daltonians. 


Gregory Printing & Office Surely ‘ 
Whitfield Lumber Co. 
Mrs. Robert Hamilton Lee Routh Stores 
Mrs. H. J. Ault ee Mrs. W. R. Cannon 
Love Funeral Home pt Mrs. C. L. Hamilton 
Mrs. J. H. Boston L. A. Lee Co., Ine. ° 
Mrs. Janice H. Kreischer Miss Daisy Hamilton 
W. L. Roberts Real Estate Mrs. W. L. Roberts, Sr. p , f 
Mrs. G. L. Wescott Choate’s Motel 
Proffitt Textile Colonial Tourist Hom 


Hotel Dalton 


Griffin Drug Co. U. S. Cafe 

Dalton Court Cafe Cotton Court Motel 

Dalton Elks Lodge (Dining Room) Dalton Chamber of Commerce 

First Methodist Church First Baptist Church 

First Presbyterian Church Oakwood Cafe 


We gratefully acknowledge the following sponsors of this page: 
= 


DO ONALSONVILLE AND SEMINOLE. COUNTY baat 
GEORGIA 
ant 


THE HOME OF QUALITY LIVESTOCK AND GREEN PASTURES © 


Welcome to the original home of the famous SEMINOLE INDIANS. You will find 


one of the South’s most progressive counties waiting to welcome and serve you. 


The name, Seminole County, and the phrase, Good Hereford Cattle, have long 
heen synonymous. When speaking of the agriculture of this county, people are more 
likely to discuss this phase than any other. Although the peanut crop brings in more 
money, the growth and improvement of the cattle industry has been more spectacular 
and has excited more comment. 


This page is made possible through the courtesy of the following ¥ rms 


and professional-business men: 

L. R. Robinson, Chairman John L, Drake, President 


Peoples Supply Co. 


D. F. Wurst, President 


Commercial State Bank 


J. H. Hanna, Manager 
Donalsonville Grain & Elevator 
> 

J. B. Gibson, Owner 


sibson Construction Co, 
J. B. Gibson Construction Co 


Mr. and Mrs. John J. Cummings, Owners fas 
Seminole Farms af 


tent Herefords Since 1913 


BAINBRIDGE CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution = 
| 
> nole ntv ( ommis ner 
J. L. Jernigan, Owner 
Jitney-Jungle 
Paul E. Shingler, Owner 
ok 
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An environment which is a 
perfect symphony—harmo- 
nizing service and atmos- 


phere to create comfortable 


living. 


ATLANTA BILTMORE 


ANNUAL PILGRIMAGE 
of 
Historical Homes and Public Buildings, Georgia's Ante-Bellum Capitol, Milledgeville, Georgia 
Sponsored by 
The Robert E, Lee Chapter, United Daughters of the Confederacy = 


and 
The Old Capitol Historical Society 
Time—Midspring 


For Schools, Clubs, etc. 

Beautiful portraits of Mrs. Alice McClellan 

Birney, founder, National P.T-A. 16x20 size, $20 
11x14 size, $10; 8x10 size, $5. #8 

LOUDERMILK STUDIO 

Strand Theatre Bldg. Marietta, Ga. 

Athens, Georgia baa, Established 28 Years Birthplace Mrs. Birney 


Conditioned (Continued from page 400) 

the fateful winter at Valley Forge, em- 

phasizing, without being stuffy, the loyalty 

FAMILY RATES of these troops of Washington- -these 

troops who are your ancestors and mine. 
A true gift of real value for our young 

readers 9 to 12 and exciting and thrilling 

enough to compete with other modes of 

Gatlinburg, Tennessee <2 he | entertainment for the youngsters, 
Mr. and Mrs, 8S, J. Condon, Proprietors 52 Dorothy Ross Mackey 


Georgian Hotel — 


i 


Four Private Dining Rooms Seating up to 250 


FREE RADIOS 


Dogwood Court—Highway No. 70, No. 71 
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COMPARE PET WITH ANY OTHERS 
Pet Dairy Products Co. 


i, 


atherine Deere Butterworth 
1866-1953 
National Number 3450 


LITTLE DEERE CHAPTER, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


proudly dedicates this page in appreciation of Mrs. Butterworth’s devotion to the Society and her 
inspiring qualities of service and leadership 


Charter Member of Mary Little Deere Chapter 
« 


of Mary Little Deere 1933- 


Vice-President General, Illinois, 1916-1919 
Honorary Vice-President General, 1923-1953 


3 In Loving Memory of 
MRS. WILLI ORTH 
3 4 
S 


Abraham Lincoln Chapter, National Society Daughters of American Revolution, furnished a 
float to participate in the Centennial Parade celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the City of Lincoln, Illinois, August 27, 1853—“The first town to be named for Abraham 
Lincoln before he became famous.” 


Courtesy of Adeline Hartnell, Regent, and Norma Hoblit Woods, Past Regent of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHAPTER 


One of Aneotlea’s Gesiter Weeklies Salutes the D. A. R. We carry a full week of Glidden SPRED SATIN, 
One of America’s Greatest Institutions! the wonder rubber base paint 
THE MILAN INDEPENDENT GREVE & ZEITLER 
Milan, Illinois 1806 - 3rd Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 


BENJ. D. FARRAR 
Attorney-at-Law 
303 Safety Bldg —Rock Island, III. 
The Bank of Service 
ROCK ISLAND BANK & TRUST CO. 
18th St.-3rd Ave. Rock Island, Ill. 


C. H. LANGMAN & SON 
General Building Contractor 


Rock Island, Illinois 


FANNIE Ss geo LANDES | IN MEMORY OF THOSE AMERICAN REV- 
member of Chapter OLUTIONARY SOLDIERS WHOSE DE- 
off Revolution SCENDANTS RESIDE IN WABASH COUN- 


La Grange, Illinois | TY, ILLINOIS. 


Wagoner Printing Company 


NEW SALEM LODGE 


Entrance New Salem State Park 


SEE our big Announcement | hs 


in the June Issue 


ALLIANCE CHAPTER 


Urbana-Champaign, Illinois 


Petersburg, Ill. 


Delightful Food—Gracious Service 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira E. Owen 


Greetings from 


CHAPTER, A. GENERAL HENRY DEARBORN 


Makes a Pilgrimage to the Tomb of Abraham CHAPTER 
Lincoln each May 4, the Anniversary of his Chicago, Ilinois 


Burial. Honoring 
MRS. LESLIE H. MacDONALD, Regent 


Printers of the Illinois State Journal for Over Fifteen Years 
watt 
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, of the 
\braham 


t of 
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Belleville, 
“Home the 


From his Yount Hall headquarters build- 


ing (shown) located at Scott Air Force 
Base, Belleville, Illinois, Lt. General Robert 


W. Harper, Commander of Air Training 


Command, directs the technical, flying and 


crew training and education of some 78,000 


officers and airmen preparing to take their 


place in the world’s best Air Force. 


Compliments of 


Headquarters of the Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 


Air Training Command Empire Stove Co. 


Scott Air Force Base 


Belleville Daily Advocate 


Ninian | Edwards Chapter, 


The Ninian vena Pi D. A. R., so named because of the prominence of Governor 
Ninian Edwards in early local, state and national affairs, was organized with thirty members June 
24th, a and chartered May 29th, 1913. Mrs. Lucius M. Castle, a brilliant, enthusiastic leader, 
was the first regent, and was ably assisted in the work of organizing by Miss Amelia A. Flynn. The 
history of Ninian Edwards Chapter would not be complete without the record of Miss Flynn, who 
served actively for over forty years, and was regent for ten of those years. In September the Chapter 
retired a flag that had been in use a quarter of a century, and unveiled a new flag to the memory 
of Miss Flynn, Two remaining charter members are Miss Mabel Beeman and Mrs. A. Don Stocker, 
who is still active as music chairman. 


Believing that the Chapter’s theme, “Perpetuate the Spirit of America,” may best be accom- 
plished by work with the youth, the Chapter has recently established an active C. A. R. Chapter 
named “Lewis and Clark.” The Ninian Edwards Chapter contributes to St. Mary’s School and 
Bacone College, Indian schools; it assists in the education of an Indian girl to become a nurse; it 
contributes to Kate Duncan Smith and Tamassee, approved schools; presents good citizenship pins 
to senior high school girls selected on the basis of dependability, service, leadership and patriotism ; 
and cooperates with the senior high school by presenting medals to outstanding students in Ameti- 
can history. The Americanization committee attends naturalization court, presents manuals and 
flags, and extends a kindly welcome to new citizens. 


The present membership of seventy-seven, with Mrs. R. F. Kurz, honored and efficient regent, 
cooperates with the National D, A. R. to preserve the Constitution, the Bill of Rights and free en- 
terprise. The Jo au cherishes and uses a gavel turned from the staircase of Ninian Edwards’ home. 
“With all our Strength, with all our Mind, i 

With all our Heart, with all our Will, 
dnd with our hope in God, 
to 8 We will perpetuate the Spirit of America, 
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GOVERNOR EDWARD COLES CHAPTER, MATTOON, ILLINOIS eis 
Mrs. Harry G. Seibert, Regent Trae 


Compliments of Harry G. Seibert 
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The National B 
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Compliments of 
TENDER KRUST PASTRY SHOP 
1418 Broadway Mattoon, Illinois 


Hotel — U.S. GRANT — Motel 


Prompt, Accurate 
Prescription 
Service 


Compliments 
D designed and 
PON manufactured 
by 


CRAWFORD 
BABY SHOES] CRAWFORI 


Compliments of 


Mattoon, Ill. 
bee 


THE DINNER BELL COCA-COLA 


calls you to the Bi 

BOTTLING COMPANY 

FRED WHITE 
Plumbing and Heating MATTOON, ILLINOIS 


MAKES every one happy 


} 
Largest Bank in Mattoon, Illinois 
| 
The be »mfort and enjoyment 
= for our guests 
it 
q _ 
Be 


1, Illinois 


Motel 


ent 


Greetings | om HARALD B t, Gi Chapt 
ILLINOIS DAUGHTERS Reser 


PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS, CHAPTER 
Sends 


SGT. CALEB HOPKINS CHAPTER 
Greetings 


Springfield, Illinois 


Honoring 
MRS. J. G. WHITEN, Regent 


Rockford Chapter Organized October 23, 1894 


@ Any licensed plumber can quickly silence the noise of a 
refilling water closet tank with a patented Duck-Bill Hush Tube. 
Stop objectionable noises and save your guests embarrassment. 
Automatically gives proper water flow at all pressures. For old 
or new homes. Over one-half million in use. Fully guaranteed. 


Ask your plumber or 


E FOLDER 


t 


UMBING BRASS sy. 

Pl INCE 


ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 


Registrar General’s New Jersey 
Cranetown, $4 


Rebinding Fund ; Greenwich Tea Burning, $2 


Mrs. Leonarp D. WALLACE = Nova Caesarea, $4 
Registrar General ____- Parsippanong, $1 


Kentucky 
St. Asaph, $40 York 
Major Jonathan Lawrence, $4 
Koo Koose, $4 


Missouri 
Elizabeth Harrison, $4 


NY 


Greetings From 


CHAPTER N.S. D. A. R. 


ORGANIZED BY 


Mrs. L. Y. Dean, 1902 


& Regent—Mrs. Foy Reynolds Turnipseed, 1954 


COMPLIMENTS 
GARRISON LUMBER CO. 


Be GREETINGS 
 M. S. WILLIAMS MOTOR CO. EUFAULA, 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
EUFAULA FEED AND MILLING CO. 


M. C. DIXON LUMBER CO., INC. 
EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


Manufacturers of Yellow Pine 


Welcome to 


Daughters of American Revolution 
WALLED LAKE DOOR CO. “CHEWALLA MOTEL” 


Highway 241 and 82 
of EUFAULA, ALABAMA a 
ALABAMA 


REEVES PEANUT CO. aaa 


Broad Street 


EUFAULA, ALABAMA 


Eufaula, Alabama 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


ALA 
if 
AUTOMATIC GAS CO. OF EUFAULA, INC. 
ik. 
all 
| 


DOTHAN, ALABAMA 


“The Peanut Center,of the World” 


Once a meeting place for Alabama and Choctaw Indian tribes, Dothan is the hub of an agricultural, industrial 


and commercial area that stretches almost 100 miles in every direction. Dothan is strategically situated at a point 


which is almost equidistant from the metropolitan centers of Birmingham, Atlanta, Jacksonville and Mobile. Dothan 


is served by three Federal and four State highways, three railroads, eleven motor freight lines and a major airline. 


Beautiful homes and well tailored lawns present a scenic attraction all year long. Camellias and azaleas are a riot 


of beauty during winter. The name Dothan was chosen from the Biblical quotation, 
to Dothan.” Genesis 37:17. Present population of Dothan in 26,400, 


We members of Emassee Chapter are proud of Dothan and those who have guided its growth. 


Compliments of 
The First National Bank of Dothan 


“Southeast Alabama’s Largest Bank” 


Compliments of 
BAUMAN’S JEWELERS 


134 North Foster Street 


Member F.D.LC, 
101 East Main Street 


Dothan, Alabama 


140 Rooms — 140 Baths SOUTHLAND REALTY COMPANY 

— Business and Farm Listings in : 
CHARCOAL STEAK HOUSE AND Mississippi, Alabama and North Florida 
CAFETERIA, INC, 


126 North Foster Street 


304 Englewood Drive 


». ELITE NIGHT AT ALABAMA COLLEGE 


Annual presentation of Campus Leaders 


Unequaled facilities of Alabama College’s one hundred six acre campus, individual attention, 


small classes, plus student government, provide an excellent and unusual learning experience. 


Alabama College is a fully accredited, degree-granting, Liberal Arts college for women. For 


additional information write 


Director of Public Relations, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


GREETINGS, ALABAMA CHAPTERS 


PRESSURE co. 
Florence, Alabam 
Distinctive Swimming “Pools 


Compliments of 
DIXIE COFFEE CO., INC. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


PLANTERS & MERCHANTS BANK 
Uniontown, Alabama 


MARGARET LEA CHAPTER 
aaa Alabama Founded May 19, 1951 
Regent, Mrs. G. F. Dasher 


Compliments of 
COWIKEE MILLS 
Ozark, Alabama 


OLSSON MOTEL, Mobile, Alabama 
New—Air-Conditioned 
Welcomes you to “Sportland of the Gulf” 
New U. S. Highway 90 West 


‘One mile north of Huntsville, Alabama, 
on U. S. Hwy. 231 


One hour’s drive over beautiful mountains to 
D. A. R. Kate Duncan Smith School at 
Grant, Alabama 


R. B. Broyles & Co., Inc. 


Birmingham, Alabama 


RELIANCE EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


9-11 North Water Street 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
Building Materials 


Freedoms Foundation Award 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge has 
awarded an Honor Certificate to Miss Ellavoyce 
Vandiver, author of “An American Citizen’s 
Rights and Responsibilities under the Constitu- 
tion” in the October 1953 D. A. R. Macazine. 


i 
You get comfort witho 
iE ae The Wake Robin Motel Furniture 


yard 


Forge has 
Ellavoyce 
Citizen’s 
» Constitu- 
[AGAZINE. 


a MARSHALL COUNTY, 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
for 


KATE DUNCAN SMITH D. A. R. 


H. W. Clayton, Chairman, Commissioners Court 


ALABAMA 


SCHOOL 


Air Conditioned Sound Proofed 


ast 
CITY CENTER MOTEL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Birmingham's newest motel. In the heart of the 
city. Koylon foam rubber mattresses. Television. 


Avenue and 23rd Street, 


Phone 3-6221 


Gethsemani 
(Continued from page 397) 


Almost immediately, the monks’ supe- 
rior, Father Eutropius, became gravely ill. 
Even after months of convalescence, he was 
hardly able to walk, but he returned to 
Europe to raise funds for the struggling 
community. During this visit Pope Pius 
IX erected Gethsemani into an abbey, by 
a rescript dated July 21, 1850. After his 
return to Gethsemani, Father Eutropius 
was elected abbot of Gethsemani, the 
proto-abbey of the New World—the first 
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abbot of any religious order or congrega- 
tion in the United States. 

The monks were well received when they 
came to Kentucky, since the fervor and 
sanctity of the little colony that had been 
in Nelson County 30 years earlier had left 
a deep impression. Farmers in the com- 
munity—Catholics and Protestants alike— 
contributed generously to the erection of 
the abbey. Dom Eutropius promised the 


farmers he would found schools for both 


boys and girls, since schools were badly 
needed at the time and the poverty of the 
monastery made it necessary to find some 
method of support. Although Gethsemani 
College was operated for many years, the 
monks generally were not too pleased with 
the situation since the college prevented 
some of the monks from enjoying the bene- 
fits of the cloistered life. When the school 
was destroyed by fire in 1912, it was con- 
sidered a favor on the part of Divine 
Providence and it was not rebuilt. 

In giving up the pleasures of the world, 
the silent monks of Gethsemani have found 
joys which the world—with all its pleas- 
ures—seeks and cannot find. 

Courtesy The Courier-Journal Magazine 


In Behalf of the Feople o 
_ 
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GREETINGS, FLORIDA CHAPTERS 


DAUGHTERS: LET’S PLAN AND PRAY FOR PEACE 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER CHAPTER 


Honoring 
DE SOTO CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


Jacksonville, Florida Tampa, Florida—1954 
K. W. WEATHERBY EVERGLADES CHAPTER 
Tool and Die Works Miami, Florida 
Florida Meetings, 4th Monday, Old Fort Dallas 
Memoria VICTORY GROVES, INC. 
MARY C. WHITE—CAROLINE H. HAYNES Rockledge, Florida 


Famous Indian River Citrus Fruit 
ARTOW CHAPTER HARVEY'S GROVES 


POR... of the American Revolution Cocoa, Florida 
Bartow, Florida Famous Indian River Oranges and Grapefruit 


Suwannee Chapter Coconut Grove, FI Florida 


Greetings from 
SAINT ANDREW BAY CHAPTER 


Panama City, Florida 


Congratulations —TOMOK A CHAPTER 
WOLFE & KONSLER WELDING & 
IRON WORKS 


Clermont, Florida 


Greetings from the 
LAKE WALES CHAPTER 
Lake W Florida 


HIMMARSHEE CHAPTER 
| N. S. D. A. R. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Invites You to Visit Us 


‘ales, 


WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS 


Regent, Clearwater Chapter 


OSCEOLA CHAPTER MRS. 


Organized in 1926 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


au 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


Clearwater, Florida 


YOU CAN LIVE ON 
YOUR RETIREMENT INCOME 


Write for particulars about your 
HOME OF HAPPINESS 
IN TROPICAL FLORIDA 

for your year-round comfort 


GREEN-MAR BUILDERS, INC. 
5505 S.W. 62 Ave., Miami 43, Fla. 


Greeting 


from 


Ponce de Leon Chapter 


Winter Haven, Florida 


GREETINGS FROM COLORADO 


-etings fror 
THE SANTA “FE TRAIL CHAPTER 
Trinidad, Colorado 


from 
THE ALAMOSA’ ‘CHA ER, N.S. D. ALR 
Alamosa, 


CAPTAIN JOHN | GUNNISON CHAPTER 
Organized August 15, 19 
Delta, Colorado 
Greetings from 
COLUMBINE CHAPTER 
in the Mile High City, Denver, Colorado 


Greetings from 
THE COLORADO CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Denver, Colorado 


Compliments of 
THE ROBINSON-GARDNER HARDWARE CO. 


Pueblo, Colorado 


PEACE PIPE CHAPTER 


ATTEND SKI-HI STAMPEDE 


Denver, ( 


invites visiting D. A. 
DAY CEREMONIES 
on _Genessee Mountain, June 14, 


FLAG 


i 


‘olorado 


August 3, 4, 5, 1954 
Monte Vista, 


R. members to 


1954 


VIRGINIA MARRIAGES 


Marriages of Prince Edward County, Virginia, 1754-1810 (1950) 
Marriages of Charlotte County, Virginia, 1764-1815 (1951) 
Marriages of Sussex County, Virginia, 1754-1810 (1952) 
Marriages of Brunswick County, Virginia, 1750-1810 (1953) 
Marriages of Fredericksburg, Virginia, 1782-1850 (1954) 


Colorado 


Each $5.00 net, postpaid 


Compiled and published by 


MRS. H. A. KNORR 


State Regent of Arkansas 
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Linden Street, Pine Bluff, Arka We 
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us 


The more enlightened attitude of modern 


parents toward their job of parenthood 
is due, in no small measure, to their re- 
liance on guidance information. In this 
field, the library’s role is of utmost im- 
portance in making the finest material 
readily available to “family patrons.” 
From libraries throughout the country 
come glowing reports of Childcraft’s con- 
tribution toward this objective. 


It’s the only complete child guidance plan 
available! Childcraft’s 14 volumes in- 
clude thorough coverage of guidance 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Today’s library plays important role 


_ in American family life 
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Fun in Florida! Pictured 


enjoying Childciaft in 
the Jacksonville Public 
Library is Christopher, li- 
brarian Paul Noon’s son. 


best in children’s literature. Music, art, 
science, industry, ideas for things to make 
and do—all are combined in one handy, 
beautiful set you’re proud to provide for 
,your patrons! Childcraft was compiled by 
50 leading child specialists from 35 uni- 
versities and guidance centers. 


Is your library using Childcraft? We wel- 
come your inquiry and would be glad to 
discuss ways in which Childcraft can 
help make your library “family head- 
quarters.” 


eet PS. Hear the Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store! 


FREE CATALOG CARDS for Childcraft now avail- 
able! You'll save hours of cataloging time. 
Complete set of 45 catalog cards sent free to 
any school or library owning the latest (1949) 


edition. Write to Mr. L. J. Welch, Childcraft, 
Dept. 3151, Box 3545, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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State Regent 


NortTH CAROLINA 


THE SOMMERS-PARDUE AGENCY, INC. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Compliments of 
Community Federal Savings and 
Loan Association 
Burlington, N. C. 


Compliments of 


“Holt Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Compliments of 


The Hood System Industrial 
Bank 
| Burlington, N. C. 


ANSON COUNTY HISTORICAL PLATES 


os Made up for Thomas Wade Chapter, D. A. R. 
Colors: Blue and Rose Price prepaid, $2.25 
Write Mrs. Ruth A. Lyon, Wadesboro, N. C 


Reprint of 
The Knox Family Record 
By Hattie S. Goodman ae 


Price $7.50 


Miss Emma Goodman 
Mount Ulla, North Carolina 


ay 


Robert E. 


Lee 


LIAN LONG KERNODLE 
4 
i 
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§ nston-Salem, N.C. 
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(GREETINGS FROM NORTH Cc AROLINA 


MOSELEY-BRIGHT CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Kenston, North Carolina 


Greetings from a friend 
MAJOR WM. CHRONICLE CHAPTER 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


BADGETT CONCRETE Co. 
Mount Airy, North Carolina 
Highest Quality Masonry Units 


EASY HOSPITALITY, Serve 
COCA-COLA 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Sanford, N. C. 


Compliments of the 
COL. ROBERT ROWAN CHAPTER 
Fayetteville, North Carolina 


ORVILLE CAMPBELL 
THE COLONIAL PRESS 
Post Office 1170 in Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


UNITED INSURANCE AGENCY 
J. L. McGraw, Agent 
Carthage, North Carolina 


GRIFFIN IMPLEMENT & MILLING CO. 
Monroe, North Carolina 
Hoyle C. Griffin, President 


Greetings to 
MISS GERTRUDE CARRAWAY 
Our President General 
Caswell-Nash Chapter, Raleigh, N. C. 


South’s Finest 
BY ANNE RUSSELL’S 
Artichoke Relish 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Compliments to 


MRS. G. A. KERNODLE 
State Regent of North Carolina 
from her Rachel Caldwell Chapter 


YADKIN RIVER PATRIOTS CHAPTER 
Albemarle, North -Carolina 


CAROLINA FLORIST 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


For Sale: Roster of Members and Ancestors of the National 
Society of ore Dames of the XVII Century, at 50 each. 
MR . W. THORNTON, Box 468, Dunn, N. C. 


NANCE WHOLESALE CONFECTIONS, Inc. 
Distributors of Quality Food Products 
154 McIver St. Telephones: Day 830; Night 423-J 
P. O. Box 851 Sanford, North Carolina 
T. F. Nance, President 


Compliments of 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


144 CHISHOLM STREET 


Eat Mount Olive Pickles 
“They're Better” 


Write us for gift list. 
MOUNT OLIVE PICKLE COMPANY, INC. 
Mount Olive, N. C. 
Compliments of 
AVE 


VENT-THOMAS 
Sanford, North Carolina 


Compliments of 
WILRIK HOTEL 
Sanford, North Carolina 


FATHER GEORGE MILLS FABRIC SHOP 


“Fabrics for Every Season” 
Phone 437 


Compliments of 
WILLIAMS-BELK CO. 
Sanford, North Carolina 


Compliments of 
MACK’S 5-10 and 25c STORES, Inc. 
Sanford, North Carolina 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


A New History 
ROWAN STORY” 


By James S. Brawley 


appendix, maps, illustrations and indexed, 
Limited Edition—Price $5.00 


Order your First Edition, Autographed copy from 


ROWAN 


A narrative History of Rowan County, North | 
Carolina 1753-1953. Complete with a copious | 


Greetings to the 


RUTHERFORD COUNTY CHAPTER 


Donghnese of the American Revolution 
Rutherfordton, N. C. 


SPINDALE MILLS, INCORPORATED 


Spindale, 


— 
ope 


GREETINGS FROM TENNESSEE 


Compliments mpliments of 
REGENT MRS. JOHN EMMETTE JAMES ADMIRAL DAVID FARRAGUT CHAPTER 
Himassee Chapter, Loundon, Tennessee ___ Knoxville, Tennessee 
Greetings from ‘ompliments of 
OLD GLORY CHAPTER FORT NASHBORO UGH CHAPTER 
Franklin, Tennessee A Nashville, Tennessee 
~ BELLE MEADE CHAPTER, Nashville, Tennessee, honors a H 
Mrs, Russell William Magna, Honorary President General, HARDY CUAPTER 
on whose birthday the Chapter was founded Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
Mary Neal's Foods—Gifts “Once a Guest . Always a Friend’ P 
THE LITTLE HOUSE WADES MOTOR COUR 
1708 - 21st Avenue South __Nashville, Tennessee Phone 3818 for Reservations U.S. Hwy. 31, Columbia, Tenn. 


| 
Greetings from HONORING MRS. ALBERT LYONS, + REGENT 
er FRAZIER CHAPTER James White Chapter, -" A. 
jen, Tennessee ___ Knoxville, Tennes: 


“OC OEE CHAPTER 
Organized December 4, 1909 


Cleveland, Tennessee 


PARRIS MFG. COMPANY GOIN’ FISHIN’? 
HUGHES WORM RANCH 
Savannah, Tenn. 

Fishin’ Worms Slipped Everywhere 


Greetings 


Chief John Ross Chapter, D. A. R. 


Savannah, Tennesse 
Home of 
The National Catfish Derby 


July Ist through 31st : at Wholesale Prices 
Greetings from BEAUTIFUL BUILDING STONE 
Capt. William Lytle Chapter, D. A. R. Tennessee Rainbow Quartzite 


L. K. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Crossville, Tennessee 


Founded Feb. 22, 1924 P. O. Box 147 Tel. 311 or 160-W 


WATSON & JOBE 
Men’s Fine Clothing 
116 SOUTH SECOND STREET 
Clarksville Tennessee 


Rock City n Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


135 Fourth Avenue North 


a 
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nbia, Tenn. 
GENT 


ia 


Long Island Chapter, D. A. R. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


proudly honors 
Mamie Stephenson Todd (Mrs. John R.) 


Treasurer, Tennessee State Society 


GARDEN COURT MOTEL 
Member of QUALITY COURTS and AAA 


Room phones. 
grounds. Facing city park and swimming pool. 
near. NO PETS. Phone Ci-6-4171. 


town. Completely air-conditioned, 
Restaurants 


Compliments of 
THE PEOPLES BANK 


Johnson City, Tenn. 


Member F.D.I.C. 


WOLCOTT GENEALOGY. 500 pps. 
Second 


1819 G St., N. W. 


On U. S. 11W and 23, in city limits, 10 blocks to center of 
Spacious 


Fine Leather Hand-Tooled Western Belts, 14°" wide with your 
name or initials tooled J 6 letters. P aan My $3.50. 

HOLICK’S BOOT SHO Co: lege Station, Texas 

COLLEGE STATION, DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dr. Bolton, President 
Station, Texas 
First edit sold out 
A. ‘Rudd, 1950. 


Washington. D. C. 


d edition, $30 with order. 
A. BOHMER 


New 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS COCKTAILS 


Open Sundays—Closed Mondays 
2641 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Phone ADams 9659 


COATS OF ARMS 


Hand painted in full colors — re 
Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio Heraldic Art 
No. 324 W. 
Salisbury, North Carolina 
Largest Heraldic Library in the South 


Thomas Street 


Compliments of 
HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Member F.D.I.C. 


WJHL - Television 
Channel 11 


Johnson City, Tennessee 


Serving the Tri-Cities Area 


ae 


cit? 


TRACE YOUR ANCESTRY 
through the Hartford (Conn.) Times. Full 
page of genealogical questions and an- 
swers every Saturday. You may subscribe 
to this Saturday issue only, for $3 per 
year, payable in advance. 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and Supplies for all organizations. 
Write for Prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO. 

145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, O. 


WATCHES WANTED! 


ANY CONDITION. Highest prices 

broken jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, d 

silver. Cash sent promptly. Mail Tela today or 
write for information. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


LOWE'S 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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. . CHURCH . PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


eeser 


CONTRACTORS .. . BUILDERS 


ENGINEERS 


TANEYTOWN, MD. 


CONOCOCHEAGUE CHAPTER GREETINGS 


Compliments of 
HAYS, INC., Stationers 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Community Finance Service, Inc. @ @ 
Has served thousands of worthy folks in our community Bi le § Shoe Shop 
— INC.— 


for the past 34 years. 
Telephone: Hagerstown 1492 HAGERSTOWN. MD. 


HOOD COLLEGE STEFFEY AND FINDLAY, INC. 


A four-year program for women since 1893. Coal, Builders’ Supplies, Fuel Oil 
Bachelor degree in liberal arts, home economics, 


teacher education, and nursing. Ke M. B. Ridenour, President 
FREDERICK MARYLAND Tel. 1600 Hagerstown, Md. 


Greetings! 
BALTIMORE CHAPTE 
Baltimore, Md. 


Compliments of 
EMMIE LOU’S SWEET SHOPPE 
HAGERSTOWN 


YOUNG & NEWTON 
Chrysler - Plymouth 


ORE and more tourists come to 


Hagerstown, Maryland. Located in Kenwiek Road Baltimore 11, =e. 
the center of the rich and fertile Cumber- 
land Valley, it is only six miles from the aw OLIVER PRESS 


palisades of the historic Potomac River. 


Printers 
Hagerstown has much to offer. Battlefields, ie ey 
parks, antiques, art exhibits, mountainside Baltimore 23, Md. eat 


orchards, fine schools and a great industry. 


Pangborn, home of blast cleaning and dust 

control equipment used all over the world FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

in diversified metal and process industries, 

invites you to visit this famous section Aberdeen, 
Maryland 


born Greetings from old historic Frederick 
Frederick Chapter, D. A. R. 
PANGBORN CORPORATION 
Compliments of 


Hagerstown, Maryland First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Laurel 
110 Fourth Street, Laurel, Maryland 


of America. 
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Engineering Achievement 


SPRAYERS - FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
GLASS WASHERS AND SANITIZERS 


, INC. 
Oil 
t 
»wn, Md. 
and Apartments RUTH ‘MclLWATN LEGGE 
ve Ww ashington D.C Coppacaw Chapter of Silver Lake, Ohio 
, D.C. 

R. “THE CHURCHILL,” 1740 P Street, N. W. INDIAN HILL "CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


23 “THE KENENWALT,” 1800 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Indian Hill, Ohio 


Daily, weekly, and residential rates HANNAH CRAWFORD CHAPTER 

Co-owners and managers: Bucyrus, Obie 
———_—— Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Clarke 
Phones: No. 7-9868 Ho. 2-9589 9-5615 | mrs. Ratph Oral Whitaker, Vice Gen S$. D. A. R. 
1, Md. Perry Chapter of Maryland) London Chapter, D. A. R., Mrs. E. R. Laird, 
ne: Ellicott City 247 a 


THE ELLIC OTT CITY MOTOR COMPANY THE OHIO WILLOW WOOD COMPANY 


” Dodge and Plymouth Mfers. of Artificial Limb Supplies 
ina i Edmondson and Rogers Avenues Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


Ellicott City, Maryland 


Compliments of 
GENERAL SMALLWOOD CHAPTER Greetings from 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Mary Chesney Chapter 


Warren, Ohio 


DOR ET CHAPTE ; BLACK BEAVER CHAPTER ir 


Norman, Oklahoma 


Greetings from the 
PONCA CITY, A 
CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 


Home of 


derick 
R. Cambridge, Maryland 


ssociation 


ryland 


Op 
ni 
— 
Ag 
TENN 
NK 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


Members Community Relations Funds 


Beloit Bus Co. Harris Stores 


Beloit Citizens Loan Co. ss Hotel Hilton 
Beloit Daily News oad GC Hulburt & Winger 
Beloit Foundry Co. Jackson Monument Corp. 


Beloit Iron Works 
Beloit Lumber Co. gaits 
Beloit State Bank 
Bredesen Bros. 

E. L. Chester Co. 
Crowley Oil and Fuel Co. 
Dougan Guernsey Farms , Rosman, Uehling & Kinzer 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. tha ¢: sa Second National Bank 
Fourth Street Stores sy ; Van Wart Agency : 
Freeman Shoe Corp. JAF Warner Electric Brake _ 
Gardner Machine Co. rte Wisconsin Knife Works _ 
George Bros. Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
Goldberg’s Wright & Wagner Dairy Co. 
Goodall Oil Co. L. B. Yagla 


Yates-American Machine Co. 


McNeany’s 

R. T. Morrill 
Murkland Shoe Store 
National Clothing House 
Reitler C lothing Co. 


| Greetings from 
ELI PIERCE CHAPTER 
| Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Compliments 
EL AND DISTAFF 
Milwaukee Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Visit the 
HISTORICAL MUSEUM IN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOTEL RACINE CHAPTER, D. A. R. 


We are pleased to honor 


MRS. FRANK L. HARRIS 
eee ‘One of our members, who is Wisconsin State | 
666 Wisconsin Ave. Bate Regent — 1953-1956— and who has devotedly 


served the society at local, state and national 
levels. 


ledge 


AUSTIN H. FAULKNER 
Manager 


4 Goodenough Music Service 

THE EDGEWATE 

ape 

Madison, Wisconsin | 

: 


De 


isin State 
devotedly 
national 


orever” 


J 


Mrs. S. J. Lane 
Mrs. H. C. McDermott 
Mrs. J. L. Wolff 

*Mrs. Velma Davis 
Mrs. N. E. McBeath 
Mrs. J. W. Sobel 


*Deceased 


SOLOMON JUNEAU CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
SHOREWOOD, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Honoring 
MRS. ARTHUR C. FRICK, Regent 


and 


Mrs. J. B. Wilkinson 
Mrs. Alice W. Bosley 
Mrs. B. C. Phillips 
Mrs. H. T. Kristjanson 
. G. A. Parkinson 
. F. E. Zindler 


Hav 


CAVERNS 


West Virginia’s Most Scenic Attraction 4 


Main Highway—4 and 28—Petersburg, W. Va. 


FORD FUNERAL HOME 


201 Columbia Street 


Phone 1823 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


SPRINGER OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


“Complete Office Outfitters’? 
| 94 Adams Street 


MAY BROTHERS 
Builders’ Supplies 
Wabash Street Extension 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


| FAIRMONT, W. VA. 


Honoring 
MRS. HARRY J. SMITH 
Vice President General 
James Wood Chapter 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Greetings from 


WHEELING CHAPTER, WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


OWEN G. DUNN CO. 
> Since the Year 1902 


PRINTERS 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


RULERS 


Office Equipment and Machine 


_ County Record Books 
and Business Forms 


NEW BERN, N. 


a le | G. Baldwin, State Chairman D. A. R. Maga- 


4 


Ads In Issue 


| With 36 States and District of Columbia 
sending advertisements for this issue, Ken- 
tucky, under the leadership of Mrs. W. W. R. 
La Viella, State Chairman D. A. R. Magazine 
Advertising, led with $4,000 worth of ads. 
District of Columbia sent in about $2,000 
for April, which the District Daughters spon- 
sor each year. In charge was Mrs. Charlotte 


s 


zine Advertising. 
| More States and Chapters have advertising 
| in April than any issue in the past. 
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Greetings from 


THOMAS WOODWARD CHAPTER 


Visit Fairfield County, a county of “Fair Fields,” as Lord Cornwallis aptly said, a county rich 
in history, and constantly growing in industry. 


Its educational facilities are excellent. Historic Mt. Zion Institute, now a High School of 
note, is in Winnsboro. 


rae Cattle farming is rapidly becoming a major farming project, on lands well adapted to that use. 


Fairfield County is near the top among Southern counties in production of pulp wood and 


lumber. 


a, A county of friendly people invites you to visit it. 


We gratefully acknowledge the . sponsors of this pase: 


In Winnsboro... 


The Bank of Fairfield 


Winnsboro Motor Sales Co. 


al 

Renwick Pontiac & Tire Co. 


th 
im 
i 
PERS 


ty rich 
hool of 


hat use. 


od and 


REBECCA PICKEN 


Compliments o 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Robesonian McCallums & Collateral Families, 234 pp. 
FARRELL & HOOKER. 

John Hicks Hamer of Anson County, N. C., 350 pp. HOOKER. 
Williams Printing Co.. Books 6x9, cloth bound, obtainable 


Mrs. F. H. Hooker, U. S. Route 301 


Hamer, South Carolina 


In the Heart of Dillon, S. C. 
PATE’S MOTEL—Phone 88 


U. S. Route 301, opposite St. Eugene Hospital. 20 rooms, 

connecting tiled baths, brick construction, central heating 

system, air-conditioned, city water, fire and police protection. 
Owned and operated by MR. and MRS. C. W. PATE 


Restaurant across the street 


Compliments of 
The Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Dillon 


Dillon, South Carolina 


Stop, Fresh Up—Tank Up 
LEE and COMPANY 
U. S. Route 301 HAMER, S. C. 
Cold Drinks — General Merchandise 
Gulf Oil Products and Road Maps 


Compliments of 


Cochran Jewelry Co., Inc. 


Anderson, South Carolina 


Compliments of 


GALLANT-BELK COMPANY 


THE OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKE 


imperishable! 
Everlasting! 
Weatherproof! 


Price each 
6 or more....ea. 8.25 


12 or more... .ea. 7.75 


f. o. b. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Complete with lugs or 18" bronze stake. 


IDENTIFICATION PLATE OPTIONAL 
PRICE ON REQUEST 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS . . . MEMORIALS 
WORLD WAR Ii HONOR ROLLS 


FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


BE WISE 
TRADE AT NYE’S PHARMACIES 
Conway - Mullins - Myrtle Beach 


Historic Names of Maine Chapters 
(Continued from page 389) 


landmark, was built in 1607 and was later ame 
destroyed by the French and Indians in 


Colonial days. 
AMARISCOGGIN — an_ Indian 


meaning “fish-spearing river. 


name 


BENAPEAG was the original name of = 


the town of Sanford and is of Indian ori- 
gin. KENNEBEC chapter was named for 
the Kennebec River which flows by the 
town of Bingham. The river was so named | 
for the “Cannibas” or “Kennebecks,” the — 
native tribe of Indians who occupied the | 
country from Merry Meeting Bay to | 
Moosehead Lake. Because of Benedict 
Arnold’s march to Quebec the Kennebec 
River is well known in history. 
AROOSTOOK was 


Presque Isle Chapter since Aroostook is so 


closely linked with this city in Aroostook _ 


County on the Aroostook River. Aroostook 
is an Indian name meaning “beautiful 
river.” A later legend gives the meaning 
as “winding river.” 

FORT HALIFAX, built in 1754, con- 
sisting of three block houses, a stockade 
and long house, stands at the junction of 
the Kennebec and Sebasticook Rivers. One 


block house still standing (built before 


the Revolution) is the property of Fort | 
Halifax Chapter. 


(Continued on page 526) 
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chosen for the | 


CHAPTER, D. A. R., DILLON, S. C. 
+ 
fi 
— | —— 
— 
= 
ROSSMOYNE, OHIO 


Bank Established in 1987 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 


Federal Reserve System 


A display garden 
of 
Native California Plants 
Visitors Welcome 


74.9 


Courtesy 
fh Pat Train 
of 
. 0. Box 286 Auburn, Californi 
_ Mission Canyon Chapter, D. A. R. 


Telephone: Turner 5-4536 


PASADENA CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Buy your American Flags from Greetings from 


CACHINETAC CHAPTER . 
Flag Chairman, Mrs, C. G. Uhlenberg EL MARINERO CHAPTER 


158 Fulton Street Redwood City, Calif. | San Rafael California 


THE GAY-FAY 


é San Francisco Chapter, N. S. D. A. R. é 
Private School for Children 
ki pe LE Our 20th Anniversary—1933-1953 First Grade, Kindergarten and Nursery 
iat Sen Francisco, California 14547 Gilmore Street Van Nuys, Calif. 
Farah Fay Hall Telephone State 5-1910 


Major Pierson B. Reading Chapter, 


: A Complete Printing Service No. 100 
‘a NEYENESCH PRINTERS, INC. Redding, California, Organized 1946 
dedicates this space to ; 
Letterpress - Offset Lithography Mrs. Charles Lambert (Willows, Calif.) 


State Organizing Regent (1946) 


1801 Broadway San Diego, California Mrs. Thomas L. Stanley, Junior Past Regent 
Mrs. Wallace B. Williams, present Regent 


Mrs. Gertrude A. Steger, Organizing Chapter Regent 


Greetings and Best Wishes 


SAN BERNARDINO CHAPTER 


Mary Hutcheson Schallenberg 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
Nell Elizabeth Lewis McLean Eleanor Harrington Lyman 
Esther Boone Austerman, Regent Hallie Hughes Neel 


aceasta FROM COOCH’S BRIDGE CHAPTER 


Newark, Delaware 
Founded 1902 
Mrs. David Eastburn, Regent 


BA 

RAIN and CO. 

4 


| 


A 


California 


n 

rsery 

uys, Calif. 
State 5-1910 


hapter, 


1946 


gent 


Daniel McMahon Chapter, Athens, Texas 
WELCOME TO ATHENS, TEXAS 


Athens, with a population of 5,856, according to 1951 census, is the county seat of Henderson 
County, serving a trade area of 25,000. 


Athens has 20 miles of paved streets and a city owned water system that can provide 3,000,000 
gallons of water daily; being in artesian district, the basic supply is unlimited. 


Athens’ independent school system is ranked among the best, with an approximate enrollment 
of 1,425 in white and Negro schools. Henderson County Junior College is located in the heart of 
the city. 


Athens has two modern hospitals, local daily and weekly newspaper, a radio station that reaches 
an area of 75 miles. It is served by two strong banks, having combined resources of over $9,000,000. 


In the past year Athens has acquired two new industries with a combined payroll of $1,250,000. 
Both plants expect to be in operation during the year 1954, 


The following plants have located in Athens since its establishment in 1846: Athens Pottery 
Co.; L. R. Barron, Dry Pea Package Plant; Harbison-Walker Refractories; a canning company; 
a; ~ chair co., corset company, clay products plant, power and light co., glass factory, and gas company. 


ale 
Henry Motor Co. 


B. & B. Cafe 


THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY: 


& M, Bank 


Harbison-Walker Refractories 


Richards Motor Company 

L. R. Barron Company be Stirman’s Drug 

Athens Pottery Company Stirman’s Jewelry 


Frank LaRue Insurance Agency Perry Bros. 


Athens Furniture Company Palace Drug 


Carroll & Lehr Funeral Home Reliance Gas Co. 


Parnell’s Home Appliance Robinson’s Drug 
Perkins Bros. Co. 
Smith Motor Company Kamen’s Dry Goods 


J. P. Pickens & Company Globe Shoe Store 


j 
ta, 
92 
— | 
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Greetings from 
JEFFERSON CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
Saint Louis, Missouri 


HONORING JULIAN D. | 
Missou e Vice Regent and membe ALEXANDER regtings from CHAPTER 
DORCAS RICHARDSON CHAPTER, Trenton, "Missouri erty, Missouri 
Vol. 3—“CEMETERY of Sullivan Co., M 
SUSANNA RANDOLPH CHAPTER 144 pgs., ind., loose-leaf vol. $5 Gen, John Sullivan Chapt 
Vandalia, Missouri Write Mrs. G. B. Fisher, ‘Missour' 
Miniature D. A. R. Flags, $1.00 each HOEFER FUNERAL HOME 
NODAWAY CHAPTER 1600 Main Phone 237 
P. O. Box 312 Maryville, Missouri Higginsville, Missouri 
MISSOURI STATE DIRECTORY RHODA FAIRCHILD CHAPTER 
Daughters of the American Revolution - 1952 pel Daughters of the American Revolution Ae 
Indexed as to 
Chapter - Membership - Ancestors 
More than 5,000 PROVEN lines in Ancestral Index bisdis oy Urges every Chapter to vigilant and 


continuous effort for the 


BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Additional copies after first 2, $2.00 per copy 
Mail orders to Mrs. C. H. Coppinger, 
Whitehall - Route 2, Liberty, Missouri 

Make checks payable to Missouri Directory Fund 


Minimum order 2 copies, $4.00 ‘ahs 


Compliments " 
Helen Sevier Miller, Organizing Regent 
To Platte Purchase Chapter 


“LAND OF THE DACOTAH’S” Greetings from 
signifies JOHN COOLIDGE CHAPTER 
Liberty, Freedom, Friendly People Rapid City, South Dakota 
MacPherson Chapter Aberdeen, S. Dak. Organized January 29, 1939 
V isit 


PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 


Dakota Territorial Museum 
= Gateway to the Olympics 


Michael Trebert Chapter, D. A. R. 


A project of 
Daniel Newcomb Chapter ah, | 
Yankton, South Dakota 


June S. Jones & oy 


Investment Securities 
Investment Trusts — Corporate Stocks & Bonds 


Municipal Bonds 


SINCE 1927 


AT. 1318 
| MT. HOOD CHAPTER 
LIEUT. WILLIAMS, aR. Portland, Oregon 
Born November 10, 1921 Died June 21, 1943 | Organized February 25, 1942 


Honorin, 
JOHN ROLFE CHAPTER REGENTS, N.S. D. A. R. 
Hatties Mi ippi 


burg, 
| Com of 
Greetings from RALPH HUMPHR HREYS | CHAPTER 
YAZOO CHAPTER, D. A. R. PREMIER ey COMPANY Soe: 
Yazoo City, Mississippi Printing Office Suppl ies 


5 
4 
} 
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Insurance 
7 ° 
Phone 5401 
R 125 E. Court St. 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
| 
Mutual Federal Savings & Do it yourself . . . here's the 
° e first step. Read LAWN CARE it's ~ ff 
Loan Association a free, five times yearly bulletin “</ 
service designed for home owners like your- 
tee Ge) 1 125 E. Court St. self. In simple language it tells you what 
to do, when and above all HOW. 
Bowling Green, Ohio Write today for your free two-year sub- 
scription. Don’t miss the current issue. Just 
drop a card to... OM & SONS CO 
All Savings Insured to $10,000.00 oF Gite 
Charles E, Nearing 
Executive Secretary 
Since 1837 
A.R. 


BRICK TAVERN 


Mail Address 
R.D. 3, London, O. 


Telephone 
London, O., 401 


Week Days 
Lunch 10-3—Dinner 3-10 
Sundays—10 A.M.-9 P.M. 


We Cater to Private 


Dinner Parties and Banquets 
Y 
Aas e ON U. S. ROUTE 40, HALFWAY BETWEEN COLUMBUS AND SPRINGFIELD 
52] | 


| 
, 
. 
4 
7 
\ 4, \ rf / 7 
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THE CRESTMONT INN 


Eagles Mere * Pennsylvania 


View of 12 Counties from Atop the Alleghenies 
Activities for All—Send for Folder 


PEOPLES INSURANCE AGENCY 
Zula C, Chandler 
Abbeville, Louisiana 


Honoring 
MRS. G. H. PIERSON 
Regent of St. Denis Chapter 


Soper & Vicker 
Funeral Home 


Troy, Pa. 


“< 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 


BANKING SERVICE Visit 


South’s Finest Hotel 


Resources Over $7,200,000.00 HOTEL BENTLEY 


Member Federal Deposit Corporation 


First National Bank 


We offer you complete banking service 


Alexandria, La. 


Year *Round Air Conilliloning 


of 
re Troy, Penna. Coleman J. Hudson, General Manager 
CONEMAUGH CHAPTER Greetings a 
Greetings fro in honor of MRS. CHARLES D. WHITE 
JOHN CORBLY CHAPTER Regent of Melzingah Chapter 
Waynesburg, Pa. Beacon, New York 
BEATRICE KENYON COMFORT TYLER aparren, D. A. R. ri 
Authentic Coats-or-Arms Established and Painted Syracuse, New York 
55 Dauntless Lane Hartford 5, Connecticut Greetings, Mrs. Frederick W. Hlowland, Regent 
tings from Compliments of — 
CARRINGTON: CHAPTER, D. A. R. BENJAMIN ROMAINE CHAPTER 
Carrington, North Dakota Forest Hills, New York 
Asbury Park 2-4511 
Greetings from B. FEDDES 
MANDAN CHAPTER, D. A. R. WATCHES, JEWELRY, GIFTS, ANTIQUES 
3uyer of Old Gold, Silver, and Antiques 
Mandan, North Dakota 55 Main Avenue Ocean Grove, N. J. 


OASIS AUTO COURT 
Pahor and Wait, Props. 
1855 North Main North Las Vegas, Nevada 


WHITEVILLE 


The Home of the ms a 


WORLD'S BEST TOBACCO MARKET 


x. 


| 
: 
The Town with the City Future 
RECORD-BREAKING MEMBERSHIP 
___- Highest membership in history of Society on 1 February 1954 totals 176,343. \ ae 
4 


There are thousands in need throughout our country— ese tee 
: 
Wool and directions furnished— 
Fort Hand Chapter, D. A. R. 
ad BIRCHALL HAMMER, INC. Vandergrift, Apollo, Leechburg 
Pennsylvania 
Greetings from Genealogical Research 
ate FORT VENANGO CHAPTER On families in Cumberland, Dauphin, Leba- 
uct Emlenton, Pennsylvania non, Franklin and Lancaster Counties, Penn- 
sylvania. Also in the records of the State Land 
BISHOP MOTOR COMPANY Office and State Library. 
Buick—Pontiac MRS. C. E. SHIRK 
a At The Bridge Emlenton, Pa. 2505 North Second St. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
VISIT BUCHINGHAM BAZAAR 
— BUCKINGHAM, BUCKS COUNTY, PA 
We're proud of the Jacob Stroud Chap- 
ter and the good work its members do in 
_N. 4, our Pocono Mountain area. And we’re 


equally as gratified to count these members 


as guests at Pocono Manor year after year. 


The beauty of our 3,000-acre estate; the 


variety of pleasures, indoors and out, 


which await them; and those tempting 


- Quaker City Chapter | Manor menus make them continual visi- 


tors. Why not join them? A warm wel- 
come awaits you, too! 


POCONO 
MANOR 


POCONO MANOR 33 PENNA. 
John M. Crandall, Gen Mgr 


WILL YOU KNIT A SWEATER FOR SOME DESTITUTE CHILD: q 
i of 
ALR. 


Genealogical Research—Let’s 
Learn How To Do It 
(Continued from page 414) 


contacts with others enrolled, many being 
active in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution or in other patriotic organiza- 
tions; the meeting with the visiting lectur- 
ers, for the most part Fellows of the 
American Society of Genealogists; the op- 
portunities to work in the National Ar- 
chives and to visit under such auspices 
nearby State archival depositories; these 
all combine to make a most unique and 
rewarding vacation. Inquiry should be 
addressed to the School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs, 1901 F Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

It would be ideal if every Chapter Regi- 
strar, who has the thankless job of trying 
to assist prospective members in preparing 
papers, record searchers, beginners in 
genealogical studies, library workers who 
so frequently are called on for help on 
genealogical problems, and even experi- 
enced genealogists, could take this course. 


As this particular course is limited to 25 
persons each year, and as far as is known 
no other university gives a similar course, 
and as many persons who would like to 
take it cannot spend three weeks in Wash- 
ington, that is naturally an unobtainable 
objective. But anyone who can devote 
from June 21 to July 9, 1954, to it will 
be amply repaid, both in what they learn 
and the contacts they make. 

Whether they are interested enough to 
themselves take up the study of Genealogy 
or not, all members should keep in mind 
the importance of encouraging the serious 
study of Genealogy, should encourage 
young men and particularly young women 
interested in library work or history to 
specialize in Genealogy, and should im- 
press others with the fact that members of 
patriotic societies are anxious not only to 
mark historic spots, and preserve historic 
houses and records, but to encourage seri- 
ous and intelligent genealogical research, 
and to aid in gaining recognition of it 
for what it is—a profession of increasing 
importance. 


Queries 
(Continued from page 422) 


ch. of Rev. Joseph Keller, b. abt. 1839 in Urbana, 
O., the son of William C. 1801-1857 and Mary M. 
Grove Keller, 1798-1885. It is sd. that the Rev. 
Keller later liv. in Ill. or Ind. 

Also want date of b., d. pl. of bur., names and 
dates for hus. and ch. of Mary C. Parsons Nichol- 
son, b. abt. 1846 in Vermilon Twp., Erie Co., O., 
dau. of Levi Parsons, 1801-1867, and Maria 
Michael Parsons, 1806-1874. Mary C. liv. in 
Springfield, O. fr. abt. 1855 until her mar. to 
William F. Nicholson, 2-9-1880. Shortly after this 
they moved to a farm near Huntsville, Ala. 

Also want date of b. and d., pl. of bur. and 
names of ch. with dates for Mary M. Stembel 
Hoffman, the dau. of Lt. Frederick Stembel, 
1745/11-16-1840, and Esther Catherine Leiter, 
11-11-1750/5-10-1835. Mary M. was m. in Freder- 
ick Co., Md., 9-27-1816 to Jacob Hoffman Jr. The 
last official rec. of her was recorded in 1832. Her 
early life was spent in Middletown, Md. 

Also want names of ch., with dates and places 
of b. and d., of Elizabeth Stembel Protzman, 12- 
15-1798/9-30-1876 and Henry Protzman, 1792/9-2- 
1848. Elizabeth was born in Frederick Co., Md., 
was m. in ?, and lived most of adult life in 
Montgomery and Green Co. O. My incomplete 
rec. of ch. of Henry and Elizabeth are: Benjamin 
F., 7-2-1833/7-23-1854, b. Dayton, O.; Roger S.; 
John H., b. 1824, D. C., m. Mary J.; Catherine, 
m. ?, 7-15-1838 to John O. Miller ?; Caroline P., 
3-1823/ 10-21-1909, m. 11-4-1845 to Joseph Harsh- 
man, 10-24-1820/2-12-1898.—Sara Moore McClean, 
101 West Maple St., Bancroft, Michigan. 


Missouri Delegates 


The Missouri State Board and Missouri’s 
National Officers—past and present—will 
receive the Missouri Delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress immediately following 
the Missouri Luncheon, Tuesday, April 
20th, from 3 to 4:30 o’clock, in the Mis- 
souri State Room of Memorial Continental 
hall, 1776 D Street, N. W. Washington, 
D.C. 

Invitations have been issued to the 
United States Congressmen and their wives, 
from Missouri, inviting them to drop in to 
meet the ladies and see the Missouri State 
Room. 

Lois Adams Stirrat 
(Mrs. Andrew T.) 
State Regent 


We Buy, Sell and Exchange 


GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


Catalogs Free Upon Request 


SOUTHERN BOOK COMPANY 
6 E. Franklin St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Greetings—LYDIA DARRAH CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


BUICK—the Beautiful Bu: 
MAGNA AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


In Memory of MRS, ELIZABETH ALLEN JOHNSON 
Irganizing Regent 
Old Hadley Chapter, Hadley, Massachusetts 


VISIT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


And Our Famous Battle Green 
See Our 
aE Historic Houses, Sites, Treasures 
of the American Revolution 


Lexington Society, D. A. R. 


Born With The Constitution 
A Fine Silver Shop Since 1785 
See Our Colonial Silversmiths’ Tools 


E. J. GARE & SON 


New England’s Oldest Jewelry Store 
112 Main St. Northampton, Mass. 


Established 1899 
Edgerley and Bessom Funeral Home, Inc. 


President, Charles E. Hilts 


READING, MASSACHUSETTS 


Manager, David Malcolm 


EXCELSIOR PRINTING CO. 


les North Adams, Mass. 

fr 


In Memory of 


Mrs. Lucia Lincoln Boggs Osborn ; 
Ex-Regent of 


HANNAH WINTHROP CHAPTER, D. A. R. " 


Presented by her daughter 
Mrs. George Upham Baylies 


Compliments 
of 
AMORY FOUNDRY CO. 


380 Armory Street 


Jamaica Plain, 


Folder 


“IS YOUR NAME HERE?” 


listing names of American family histo- 
ries for sale by the world’s largest — 
in American Genealogies. a 
Write to 


Goodspeed’s Book Sho hop a 


DEPT. D, 18 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASS. 


When You Visit New England This 


Summer Be Sure to 


TO 


a 


Here you'll enjoy a different vaca- 
tion—complete relaxation on an island 
off the Massachusetts coast. 


For complete information and a 


FREE color booklet, write to: 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD 
; Chamber of Commerce is 
BOX DC 1 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
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and Tea 


Mrs. Richard M. Nixon will receive at 
the annual Embassy Tour and Tea by the 
Goodwill Guild of the Davis Memorial 
Goodwill Industries, Saturday, April 24th. 

This date was chosen to give the mem- 
bers of the Society this unique opportunity 
of visiting the beautiful Embassies of 
Greece, Egypt, Pakistan, Venezuela, the 
Philippines, the Dominican Republic, and 
the Mosque (the Islamic Center), which is 
of special interest. 

The new Embassy of the Dominican Re- 
public is included for the first time. His 
Excellency, the Ambassador and Senora de 
Moya, have graciously offered it for the 
Tea and Reception in connection with the 
tour. 

In addition to Mrs. Nixon, several other 
distinguished ladies, prominent in official 
and social Washington, will also be host- 
esses in the various Embassies. 

A program booklet will be given with 
each ticket. The tickets are $3 each, with 
those for: being $2. 


Goodwill Embassy 


V. P. G. Club Breakfast 


The Vice Presidents General Club Break- 
fast will be Monday, April 19th at 8:15 
o’clock, in the Chinese Room of the May- 
flower Hotel. The price of the breakfast is 
$3.25, tax and tip included. Please make 
your reservation, accompanied by check, 
with Mrs. Frank G. Trau, 710 West Wash- 
ington Avenue, Sherman, Texas, not later 
than April 7th. 

Allene Wilson Groves 
(Mrs. Frederice A.) 


Derby Day in Louisville 
(Continued from page 451) 
front of the judge’s stand and a wreath of 
red roses draped around its neck. 

America’s greatest sporting event is 
over. 

The crowd departs. By nightfall Church- 
hill Downs’ stands are deserted. The ex- 
citement has been spent. 

But there will be “next year” and all 
the excitement, all the color and the thrills 
will be re-enacted again. For that is what 
makes the Kentucky Derby the sporting 
spectacle it is. 


Historic Names of Maine Chapters 
a (Continued from page 517) 


RICHMOND--from 1721 to 

1755 a fort and trading post, was located 
where Richmond is now. 

BURNT MEADOW was the name of 
settlements near the plantation of West 
Bowdoinham. PINE TREE STATE hon- 
ors the State of MAINE. COLONIAL 
DAUGHTERS speaks for itself; TOPS- 
HAM-BRUNSWICK and DOVER-FOX- 
CROFT are named for the two towns from 
which they draw their membership. 

OLD YORK chapter was named from 
the historical setting of the town of York, 
which dates back to the sixteenth century. 
The town was settled about 1624 and was 
originally called Agamenticus. Endowed 
with a city charter and government by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, April 10, 1641, under 
the name Gorgeana. This was the first 
English city in America; Thomas Gorges 
was the first mayor. In 1652 it was or- 


ganized into a town, named York from 
the English town, and was the second town 
in the State. 

TISBURY MANOR, Maine’s youngest 
Chapter, was named for the Manor of Tis- 
bury, granted during the reign of Charles 
II of England, one of the only two mano- 
rial grants within the limits of the present 
New England States which were fully es- 
tablished. Thomas Mayhew, from Tisbury, 
England, was the first “Lord of the Manor 
of Tisbury.” Being Lord of the Manor of 
Tisbury carried only obligations and 
privileges not to be called “Lord Mayhew.” 
However, such was his service to the wel- 
fare of his people that he is known as one 
of the best of the Colonial Governors of 
any British Colony, The grant included 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, the Eliza- 
beth Islands, and other nearby small 
islands. Thomas Mayhew served the 
Indians on the Islands so unflaggingly, 
improving their conditions and aiding in 
their Christianization, that he won the title 
of “Patriarch to the Indians.” 
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FORT LOUDOUN CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. | 
Winchester, Virginia 


MRS. SAMUEL WAY. orsanizing Regent 


Frederick County Free State of Warwick Chapter, Warwick, Virginia 
Complime of JAckson 7-0500—JAckson 7-775 
FORT MAIDEN SPRINGS CHAPTER, D. A. R. GAMBLE BROTHERS—FLORISTS 
Tazewell, Virginia Mrs. Neltte White Bundy, Jr., Regent 5011 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 
‘ompliments of Compliments of es 
COL. ABRAM PENN CHAPTER, N. S. D. A. R. 
Stuart, Virginia vi BERMUDA HUNDRED CHAPTER, D. A. R. by 
Honoring Complime nts of 
MRS. WINSTON EDWARDS CHSETGRrn? COUNTY oT. Chester, Va. 


Regent, Joseph Gravely Chapter, Danville, Virginia : ember of F.D 


HOTEL WARWICK MRS. W WILLIAM H. KNOWLES 


H. L. Graham, Mgr. Genealogical Research 


4313 North Ashlawn Drive 
Newport News, Virginia Telephone, Dial 4-3619 Richmond 
In Memory of Visit Manassas Battlefield Park 5 
MRS. GENEVIEVE SMITH while at the National D, A. R. Congress : 
Home of Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill Chapter 
Greetings 
EARNEST BROS., INC. BOROUGH OF NORFOLK CHAPTER 
Bricks — Building Materials Norfolk, Virginia 
1514- 16 Altamont Ave. Tel. 62301, 
Richmond, Va. Visit 
Manassas’ Historic 
W. W. ESTELLE 


Battlefields 


On Road to Monticello Manassas Lumber Corporation 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Antiques and Reproductions 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study has increased Honor 
Roll students 50%. Develops concentration. Fully accredited. 
ROTC Highest Rating. 16 Modern Bldgs. 2 beautiful gyms, 
pool, Excellent environment and health record. Upper School 
grades 8-12; Junior School 1-7. Separate bldgs., house- 
mothers, 56th Year. For One Subject Plan and Catalogue, 
write Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 41, Fork Union, Va. 


Compliments of 


STAGE COACH ANTIQUES 


Four miles north of Roanoke on U. S. 11 and 220 PEPSI-C¢ ILA 
Things That Endure Alexandria, Virginia 
Mrs. J. Chesley Dickenson Phone, Roanoke 2-7996 


CONKLYN’S FLORIST HOWARD JOHNSON SHOP 
at the Rotary Circle 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Washington - Arlington - Alexandria Open 7:00 A.M. 


Member Florist Telegraph Delivery Association 


Dan Conklyn Serving Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner 


In ic New England 
ABIGAIL ISTEARNS CHAPTER, D. A. R. 
alpole, New Hampshire 
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“Primarily “American” 

Early bird delegates to the Continental 
Congress and April visitors in Washington 
will have an opportunity to see some rare 
and romantic textile treasures from the 
D.A.R. storerooms during an exhibit to be 
held April 7th through April 14th at the 
Textile Museum, 2320 S Street, N.W. 

“Primarily American,” an exhibit of 
17th, 18th and 19th Century heirlooms, 
had been assembled by the District of 
Columbia Committee of the Robert E. Lee 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., for the benefit 
of Stratford Hall, Westmoreland County, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. McCook Knox, a member of the 
D.A.R. Art Critics Committee, is Chairman 
of the exhibit and has selected some ot 
the most storied and historical items, not 
usually on view, from the D.A.R. Collec- 
tions. Miss Gertrude S. Carraway, Presi- 
dent General, is a member of the “Pri- 
marily American” exhibit committee. 

On view will be a piece of the very 
White House curtain in which Dolly Madi- 
son wrapped the Declaration of Independ- 
ence when she fled the White House before 
the British. 

Red brocade from the gown of Rose... 
first wife of Miles Standish . . . silk from 
the “Second Day Dress” worn by Martha 
Washington on her honeymoon . . . home- | 
spun linen from flax raised by a Minute 
Man ... brocade from Daaniel Webster’s 
carriage . all breathe our American 
romance. 

Most exciting perhaps is a fragment of | 
bluish green silk from the wedding dress 
of Mary Wilson—“Ocean-born Mary.” The 
material was given to her as a baby by 
pirates who captured the ship bringing her 
and her mother to the Colonies. 

Other heirlooms have been collected 
from homes in various parts of the United 
States, many of which have never before 
been on public display. 


Bradford Family Compact 

All descendants of Governor William 
Bradford who will be in Washington for 
the D. A. R. Continental Congress and 
other patriotic societies, are cordially in- 
vited by the Washington Branch of the | 
Bradford Family Compact to attend a tea 
at the District of Columbia Chapter House, 
1732 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., on 
Tuesday, April 20, from 3 to 6 p.m. | 


DO YOUR 
SPRING PLANNING NOW! 


PLAQUES and MARKERS 
By NEWMAN 


—a name synonymous with 
finer quality since 1882 


HAND-TOOLED 
MASTERPIECES in 
cast bronze. That is why 
NEWMAN has always 
been first choice of Chap- 
ters from coast to coast. 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 
674 West 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


TODAY 


please write 

for brochures 
of officially 

approved and 
special mark- 
ers and tablets. 
No obligation. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERIGAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 


Publishers of ‘ and Revolutionary Lineages of 

America’ and ‘historical and genealogical serial volumes. 

Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in all parts 
of the United States 


Judd & Detweiler 


INCORPORATED 
(Established in 1868) 


PRINTERS 


THIS MAGAZINE IS FROM OUR PRESSES 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON 2 ° D c 
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